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FRANK HERBERT TUBBS. 











LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

The representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

Pupils prepared for Concert, Oratorio and Lyric 
Stage. 

Winter Residence: 408 South Is8th Street, Phila- 
delphia. Summer Residence: Dresden. Germany 
New York: Hardman Hall, 138 Futh Avenue, 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 


Pianist. With National Conservatory of Music. 




































































































Address 210 Waverly Place, New York. 


ACHILL E E RRANIL, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street. New York. 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
1485 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr.and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 





1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture 101 West sé6th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
47 WwW est 23d Street, ) New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 Ww est 89th Street, New York. 











Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt s finest 
instruments Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address “4 West} 20th Street. New i ork. — 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halli. 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of V ocal and Dramatic Art. 








M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church -- Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOU ISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Addres« : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my cenfidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”"—Wa. MASON 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLtTure, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 8 East 14th Street New York 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


mR Famous Method forVoice Development. 
Pupils Fae mang everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons, Mondays, 2to 4. Visitors admitted. 
Send oe rospectus. 
VIRA, 110 West 39th St., New York, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER 








Ses HORT ENSE HIBBARD, 
PIANIST anp TEACHER. 
Pupit OF EMINENT MAsTERS IN GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore 
72 Broadway New York. 


Miss. EMMA HOW SON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, __ 
Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBIN 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE Ouumant. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn. 


MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Elder). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 95th Street, New York. 




















Address 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 





Mr. ‘and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 
CARL FIC dU E 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
472 ‘Lafay ette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. YY. 


TOEDT, 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 


Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 
LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 

















PERRY | 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street. New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {= West 50th Street, New York. 
wumeedi |. Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn. N Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Mr. SIEGMU ND DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studio: 58 East 59th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street. 























New York, 


TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOB PIANO AND VOCAL: CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 








F. & H. CaRRI, Directors, 


Miss ADEL INA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODS. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York. 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Dr. CARL MART it, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New Y ork. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELL i, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists Emma JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 





Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 


BARITONE. 
STuDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oraterio. Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER 
Vocal Instruction, 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. . . 
32 East 23d Street. New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
53 Washington Avenue, Bro okivn, N a 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1 Recommended 
by Monsieur J. Bouhy, of Paris: fer the past two 
years his pup! and assistant Address 421 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street. New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St.. New York. 























AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinwav Hall. 109 East 14th St..New York Citv. 


E N RICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 


voices cultivated per contract 
126 East 83d Street. near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 








GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


‘International College of Music, 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 

Dr. Cortesi, Singing 

W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 


26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 Mast 14th street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





3" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INSTRUCTION, 
3 East dist Stree:, New York. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
hagas yom 
Now in Euro Wil! resume October 1. 


Address care of HE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Muasi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
___ Address : 46 Irving Place, New York 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SKIDL. Ali 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 
Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
ot Breathing. Address by mat! 29 Vesey | Street 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue C hateaubriand 
(Champs Elvsées), Paris. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
x ’ = 
Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., a 


dress at residerce, 14% Broadway, or H. M 
Hirschberg, 46 West 15th Street, New York. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert—-Voice Production 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue. New York 
HENRY PRICE, 
Bass. 
Oratorio and Concert 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., New York 























J. ELDON HOLE 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondavs and 
Thursdays __12 Kast 116th Street, New York. 
Mr. TORRE Y T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York 
Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist 
Address 133 West S4th Street, New York 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction 
Private Studio: The Florence 
109 Kast Isth Street, New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist 


Instruction—Piano, Organ— Harmony 
Studio, 212 West 69th Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris 
Italian Meth« 
123 West 39th Street, 
Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., Pa 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 


New York City 





CAROLINE MABEN, 

Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
ervatorv, Berlin. Terms moderate. 

Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the 


Hans Dreher, Painting. art of singing, having practically given evidence 
APID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. of herabillty todo so. In faith, 
= “ PRANCESCO LAMPERTI’ 


NICE, March 25, 1689 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 





TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 


122 West 85th Street, New York City. 








Instruction. 
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THE MUSICAL _OCOURIER. 








Boston. 


Boston. 











Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN ©. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boyiston Street, Boston. 
Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie { Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. f§ French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor 
Song Recitals— Voice Culture. 
820 Boviston Street, Boston. 

















CL ARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing, 
Ut Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. — 


THe DAUDELIN SCHOOL oF Music, 
7 Park Square, Bo>ton. 
JoserH EmMiLeé DAUDE IN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building. Copley Square, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 


Harpist. 
7 Park square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 


Boston 
Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Boyiston Street, Boston. 


CAPEN, 





CHARLES L. 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 

1494 Tremont Street, Boston, 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 
Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 


Sbriglia Method. 
The Glendon, 252 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
___ Pierce Building, Copley >quare, Boston. 


CARRIE KING HUN T. 
Accompanist—Pianist. 
Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 
TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 

MYRON W. WHITNEY. 


Bass - Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 | Boy Iston Street, Boston. | 


MISS WYAT yA 


Teacher of Singing—lallan Method, 
Studio 2 24. _ 162 Boyls iston St., _ Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A, SHAW, 
Harpist, 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 
Teacker of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRETH CROSs, 
Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano, 


Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Bc ston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio, Teacher of Singing, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





a. G, 

















CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani. 
8 Park Square, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, A 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Recitals —Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 

Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of Singing-—-Concerts, Recitals. 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston 


Mr. AND Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 


Recitals, Concerts, Vratorio. Teachers ot Singing. 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 





Mrs. L. 








CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
‘Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights 
For Terms for C« onducting address St James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist. St., New York. 








Mrs. EvizasetTH CHURCHILL Maver. 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL “Ysera 
Sours: from 12m tol P. 
3 Bast ‘dist Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 

Steinway Hall, New York. 








LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 98d Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer-Pianist. 
Pupils reccived in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-814 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ELLA A. WHEELER, J 
Soprano. 


Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction 
Studio-Residence: 188 West 84th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS: 


136 Fifth Avenue * The Commonweath,” 
: East Urange, N 


New Yerk | Mondays & Thursdays 








To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment), By 
WILLIAM S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.”’— Church Times. 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer 
88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Aiso reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for quality of fone 
je and durability, all 
VA, my own production. 








Also Genuine Italian Strings 
MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 





q' 


Paris. 





COMPRENKZ BIEN >UE CHA UE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU. MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 

Study of the Masters—-ancient and modern 


Grand Cavaillé-Colil Organ tor use of students 
Lessons ip claSs or separately, Oct, 1 to Aug. | 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 
Preparation for Stage — Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 7 Rue Bianche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIS1. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
Speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
tor Freuch Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 








MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Phaiberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares tor Uratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
nglish, French, Spanish 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 
Mme. EM. AMBRE- BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monta. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 
~ MADAME | RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 6% Rue de Prony, Paris. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 
in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
ENGLISH TO FRENCH Best Literary Style 
TRANSLATION, 
JEAN DUTILLEUL (d’Avalon), 


State Professor in Paris. 
Licencié-és-Lettres. 
Manuscripts, Books, Papers. 


Siw Rue Montesquieu, AS NIERES, FRANCE. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 
24 Rue de Vintimille. Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
___ 16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH 


Method -Viardot-Garcia. 
35 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 
WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the yearround. Nota stop 
piace, buta Home, Bellis, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light 





Mise-en- 














8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 


All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French conversation every evening 


FRANK. 


French taught. 
M me 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF 


"96 and ‘97. 


Students can enter atanytime. Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending April 2, 1897. 


o- - CUR SPECIALTIES: ... 


Piano Technic. 
Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically. 





Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 
Playing. 

Advanced Instruction in Interpretation and 
Public Performance. 


Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 
Souvenirs of the Summer School Recitals will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
School literature can be had by applying to the Director, 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West igth Street, New York. 





PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 


White Plains, N Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America conducted on 
the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 

The language spoken will be French, and taught gratis the 
first three months 

Violin, Piano, Singing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything 
necessary for an artist's career thoroughly taught 

Facilities for engagements abroad or in America for 
graduates, 

One Free Scholarship im each department. Competitive 


examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of experienced 
artists. Resident pupilstaken. for terms, &c., address 


Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Steinway Pianos used in this institution. 








MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 











JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete R épertoire. 
THEATRE In STUDIO, 

11>" Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—PARIS.—— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


Aad School for Opera. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 
17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ, 
Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 

cll, Berlin. 

Sole representativ e of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Musie Teachers, 
Apply for Catalogues. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University ef the State of Hew York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudiey Buck, resident. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, a¢ Vice-President. 
Werbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 


HIGH-CLASS 
_2=— ARTISTS. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSON 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


i3i East {7th Street, 
fe NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the _ critical 
examination of the musi- 

cal profession and the 


public, 
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CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BosTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL Stupi0, 





Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCHS, 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD. 
OrATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Roard of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, ( hicago 








FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue ArT OF SINGING. 


84 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867, 


Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, 

Lou!s FALK, | : ; 

HANS VON SCHILLER, } Musical Directors. 
| 


WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, J 
Cataloge giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 





Chicago. 
THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST, 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cnicaco, ILL. 

SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 

Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL. 


Lecture Recitals on Medieval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations, 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, IL. 





MapaME DOVE BOETTI 
will continue her lessons for Opera 
and Concert in Milan, commencing 
January 1, 1897. Address her at the 
Associazione Internazionale Teatrale, 
4 Via Silvio Pellico, 
Milan. Italy. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘“‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
- “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
. “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 


First and oldest exponent of Madame Cap- 
PIANI’S method in the West. 

For tone production, voice building and 
coloratura it is unequaled. 


Call or address INGLESIDE 5, 
1 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
. ..« SOPRANO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
2319 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNA WEISS, 


Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . ° . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, ‘ : . Piano. 


ARTURO MARESCALCHI, _. - « Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . ° . ‘ 

S. E,.JACOBSOHN, . . a ° 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c, 


“Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


IWMAHIOGAN Y . 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT» SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 





London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Princifal—Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, re Singing, 
Sight Reading :Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Stat of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus ano 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSK1 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2% Elgin Avenue, London. W 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre ard 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


full particulars of the secretary. 
By order of the Committee, ~ 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing | SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 

‘ The best means of advertising everything connected with 

at the Royal College of Music and the | tims willbe forwared upon application to the Society's 

Guildhall School of Music, offices: 19 Berners St., LONDON, W.. ENGLAND. 

14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mr WADDINGTON COOKE, __ ONCERT ]]IRECTION MAYER 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire (W. ADLINGTON), 


Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
“ Vocal and Instrumental. 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Pr. H. Goldschmidt; Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Tuorovucu MusicaL EDUCATION AFTER THE MeTHODs OF FoREMOST 
Evuropgan CONSERVATORIES. 


21 Princes Street, London. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 











SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI, 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 

















Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the school Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home ip the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues addres 

Mise ChARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
serable Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 





Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Royal Conservatory cf Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Schoo) 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Raypoldi-Kahbrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahiman, Music Director 
Hoépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoidi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. P1o- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director, 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO ard 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. : 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER. ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History,, 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHtTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof FRIEDR. GERNSHEI», 
A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C, WOLF (Piano); FR. 
PoENITZ (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Urgan); Prof. GUSTAV Hot - 
LAENDER, WILLY NICKING (Violin'; ANTON HEKKING, ('Cello), etc , ete 

Charges 








: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 


8 Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. ; 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to1 P.M 





On Sept. 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers 
of the Conservatory. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 24, 1806, { 


HAT artistic couple Rudolf Gmiir, baritone, 
and Amélie Gmiir-Harloff, soprano, from Weimar, 


gave one of their delightful joint vocal recitals at the | 


Singakademie on Tuesday night of last week. About the 


iady’s clear and fluent soprano voice (she should never- | 


theless refrain from such coloratura display as is de- 
manded in the Chopin-Viardot transcription), and of her 


husband's sonorous and mellifiuous baritone, as well as of | the program. 


their expressive delivery of Lieder, I have repeatedly 
written in years gone by, and I should not have men- 
tioned this recital if it were not for the exceedingly inter- 


esting program, which contained several novelties, and 


for that reason I reproduce it 


_E. Lassen | good day. 
G. Henschel | proverbially infallible technic was not infallible this time, 


the serious, not to say sacred, concert, which is annually 
given on that day for the benefit of the Royal Opera 


House chorus. This hard worked, 


benefited by this concert. 


Weingartner conducted, and had selected a program of 
considerable attractiveness, but not one beyond all criti- 
He opened with the Parsifal prelude, which he 
took at an unwarrantable slow tempo, and as the wood- 
wind was not in the very best of trim, the effect was not | 
Moreover, 

Weingartner for some unexplained reasons had tacked 
| on to the Vorspiel the finale of the third act of Parsifal, 

without chorus, which plays the main part in this super- 
swan song ending. Leaving Bayreuth and its 
traditions and the daring of such excerpt mutilation out 
of the question, I don’t think that Weingartner accom- 
plished an artistic or even a musically pleasing deed 
Thus the 


| cism. 


in accordance with Wagner's intentions. 


human 


when he perpetrated this piece of vandalism. 
greatest sometimes err in judgment. 


Schumann piano concerto 
Brahms German Requiem, the only three numbers on 


beautiful piano concerto ever written, 
wiched in it could not possibly be heard to the best ad- 
vantage. 


| cap the climax, Prof. 
most reliable of artists one can imagine, 
Of course he cou/d not play badly, 


Duets— 

Friihlingslied, 

Trennung, 

Mit Myrthen und Rosen, ; R. Schumann | 
Lachen und Weinen, ...... . .  F. Schubert 


H. Sommer 


Mein Herz ist die Quelle, . : 
Chopin-Viardot 


Aime-moi, Sree ath & aAS ie 
Amélie Gmiir-Harloff. 
Letztes Bliihen (cyclus in five Gesingen), 
Rudolf Gmiir. 
Norwegische Lieder in Originalsprache— 


Friihling, . . ile Oe lire Sweets E. Grieg | 
Sehnsucht, . / - 
Sing sing’ Nachtigall du, ,° H. Kjerult 
Wiegenlied, F. Bengzon 
Amélie Gmiir-Harloff. 
Liedesmacht, . fiat e «i % J. Selmer 
Dein Rath ist wohl oe a kK. Grieg 


Geheimniss, ) 
Schenk ein, { 
PF roschkénig, 
Krokodilemma, 


C. Ansorge 


Miarchenlieder, §. B. .er~ ~ 
. » . E. Lindner 

Rudolf Gmiir. 

Mddchenlied, } 

Ingerids Lied, | 

Villanelle, “ae E. 

/.mé lie ( 7miir- -Harloff. 


B. Stavenhagen 
Dell’ Acqua 


Duets— 
All’ die wachsenden Schatten Rere ‘ d: Selmer 
Hans und Grete, eae Ss . - . W. Berger 


If I speak of valuable novelties, I don’t mean the Hans 
Sommer cycle, for that excellent musical mathematician's 
melodic vein seems to have dried up very quickly and 
completely, and he works now only with Wagner remi- 
niscences. Nor was I referring with any degree of spe- 
cialty to Lindner’s Krokodilemma, for this not excrucia- 
tingly funny song ought to belong to the repertory of the 
Udel Quartet, Incidentally I may 
mention that Manager Wolff received a very irritated 
letter from a Berlin Comstock in the 
thereby hangs a tale—not that of the crocodile in the 
song, but one smuggled into the text by the printer's 


or—the Barrisons. 


devil. 


The really interesting novelties were the characteristi- | 
cally Northern Lieder by Selmer, a very pretty lullaby by | 


Bengzon, which was redemanded ; 
but nevertheless very musical songs by Stavenhagen, and 
above all others two new Lieder by our old friend Conrad 
Ansorge. Of these the first one is set to four lines by a 
rising young German poet, Richard Dehmel, whose 
personal acquaintance I made the other day. Some of his 
poems are the talk of the day, and are to my mind as 
Swinburnian as anything that has so far been written | 
in Germany. But the four lines which Ansorge has set to 
music, and I must say in a transcendentally beautiful | 
manner, I have to acknowledge are beyond me, and I can | 
make neither head nor the afore quoted crocodile’s hindest | 
part of them. They are cailed Geheimniss (Secret), and | 
I give them to you for unraveling: 

In die dunkle Bergschlucht kehrt der Mond zuriick. 

Eine Stimme singt am Wassersturz 

O Geliebter, deine héchste Wonne 

Und dein tiefster Schmerz sind mein Gliick! 

The second Ansorge song. Schenk ein, to very exhila- 
rating and inviting words by Arno Holz, is quite the clever- 
est drinking song I have heard for a long time, and with 
it Herr Gmiir made such a hit that he was forced toa 
da capo, and very nearly a double repetition of the same. 

ee # 

Wednesday, November 18, was the official day of re- 
pentance and atonement set down by the Government. 
All theatres and other places of amusement were of course | 


closed, and the Royal Opera House was opened only for | which, however, I am sorry to say I heard only the last 


the somewhat gesucdt | 


| and his interpretation of the Schumann concerto (putting 


H. Sommer 


| interpret a work like the Brahms German 





audience, but | 


| 
| 
| 


| Berlin's highest social 


the highest standard as just and the only one commen- 
surate with Professor Barth's standing as an artist) was 
rather dry and lacking in sentiment, as well as in poetry. 

An operatic chorus is usually not the very best one to 
Requiem. 
Amateur ¢horuses bring to such more 
naiveté, more genuineness of religious and musical sen- 
timent, than a hard worked professional chorus, which 
sings to-day the Kermess scene from Faust and to-morrow 
the gypsy strains from Trovatore. Moreover, you want 
solid tone volume in such weighty music as 


compositions 


masses, 
Brahms’ 
chorus of the dimensions of Ochs’ Philharmonic chorus 
to that of our opera house, even if it must be conceded 
that the latter did very well and their utmost, and that 
these professionals outweigh in real work and tone pro- 
duction any amateur chorus at the rate of at least two 
to one. 

I'he soli in the German Requiem did not fill me with 
enthusiasm. Frau Thessa Gradl, from the Schwerin 
Court Opera, whom I did not much admire as Cricket 
in last summer’s premiére of Goldmark’s latest opera, was 
still less satisfactory in so serious music. She has a 
nice soprano voice, but she has much to learn yet vocally 
as well as musically. In the latter respect our venerable 
Franz Betz is of course beyond reproach, but his vocal 
organ is now so nearly sung out that the opening words 
of his baritone solo, Herr lehre doch mich, dass im Ende 
mit mir haben muss, sounded like a very strong and in- 
deed befitting self-reminder. 


conscientious and 
painstaking body of singers well deserves a benefit, and 
I am glad to be able tostate that the attendance was a 
large one and that thus the members of the chorus were 


Another piece of musical ma/afropos was to place the 
between Parsifal and the | 


I consider the Schumann work the most 
but thus sand- 


More unhappily still, the opera house acoustics 
are not well adapted for piano solo performances, and, to 
Heinrich Barth, usually one of the 
did not havea 
but his 


| . 
| Josefhan, 
Requiem, and “for such I prefer an amateur | 


| exaggerated rubati, 
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bars of the intermezzo and the finale. The allegro 
vivace she performed with a tonal and intellectual power 
which were truly inspiring, and the technical display, 
| despite the fact that thee girl was suffering the tortures of 
the damned from two sore and split fingers, was wellnigh 
faultless. It is wonderful what a big tone she was able 
to draw out of the very same Bechstein grand that had 
sounded so flat and unyielding the night before at the opera 
In one respect, however, Miss Cottlow overdoes 
Her left hand is so much more powerful than 


house. 
the thing. 
her right one that frequently tonal balance is wanting in 
her playing, and I should advise her in the future to 
| handicap that Sullivanian left arm a trifle for the benefit 


of the less strong right hander, so as to make, if possible, 
a dead heat of it. Please excuse my sporting terms in 


connection with so pretty and sweet a young lady, but 
really | can find no others which convey so closely what I 
want to express. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, which did not accompany 
well that evening, gave under Mannstaedt’s direction as 
an entremet Saint-Saéns’ delightful Rouet d’Omphale, the 
meaning of which French title one American in my bear- 
ing translated to his fair neighbor into the Roud of 
Omphale. He looked what he said, and she looked 
daggers. 

If some of the audience might have thought Miss Cott- 
low as somewhat deficient in the sentimental side of musi- 
cal reproductiveness, they were most decidedly taught 
differently in her interpretation of the Chopin E minor 


concerto. While in the two outer movements she gave 


us the virile side of Chopin's not infrequently somewhat 


hypersentimental music, and while she felicitously 
avoided all maudlin gushing on the piano, al! slobbering, 
she was all woman, all feeling and 
all poetry in the romanza, and this movement i consider 
her best interpretation of the evening. 

The Tausig false octaves at the close of the finale were 
taken at a Rosenthalian speed, and were carried through 
with an irresistible élan and brilliancy. No wonder the 
audience cheered, roared and clapped their hands. They 
First Raff's 
and peo- 


wanted more and they were bound to get it. 
and when that was not enough, 
ple still waited, applauded and refused to leave the hall, 
the tired little girl had to come out once more, and this 

als Prophet in a 
It was pleasing and 


La Fileuse, 


time gave them Schumann's Vogel 
tender and ‘telling mood. 

satisfying in the extreme, and thus everybody left the 
Singakademie in a happy frame of mind, 


who had reason to feel proud of our young 


especially we 
Americans, 


country woman. 
. ss 


On Friday night I heard first in the Bechstein Saal a 
tolerably fair pianist, Miss Martha who per- 
formed the op. 110 A flat sonata of Beethoven in straight- 
forward but not very interesting fashion, getting mixed 
but pulling herself to- 


Sauvan, 


up in the beginning of the fugue, 
gether and closing strongly despite this embarrassing slip 
of memory. In conjunction with her concertized Miss 
an unimportant mezzo of no striking quali- 
I heard from her a group of Lieder 
Schubert and Franz 


Emmy Pehl, 
ties in any direction. 
made up from the usual Schumann, 


selections. 
*s * 


Lilli Lehmann’s second vocal recital, which took place 


| the same evening at the Philharmonie, I could not attend. 


Robert Franz, to whom the 


* * 
The town is full of good violinists, Petschnikoff, Bur- | 
mester, Betty Schwabe, Flesch and others, and new | 


ones are coming up every day—"‘ still they are coming.’’ 
I heard another young violinist, a first-class one at that, 
on Thursday night, in Bechstein Saal. His name is Max 
Lewinger, and he played here first some three or four 
years ago, but since then he has studied more and taught 
at the Budapest Conservatory. Now he comes back a 
complete and full-grown artist. 

I enjoyed his finished performance of the Wieniawski 
I) minor concerto very much, and was still more im- 
pressed with his broad and elevating interpretation of 
Bach's noble Chaconne, that chef d'’euvre of unaccom- 
panied violin music. 

#2 # 

In the meantime I proceeded to the Singakademie, 
where on the same night our Chicago pride, Miss Augusta 
| Cottlow, made her successful début before a very large, 
recherché and enthusiastic audience. America was of 
course well represented from the Embassy down, but also 
element, and everybody who 
plays the piano, or thinks he does, was present, and thus 
one of the most representative as well as one of the most 
competent audiences passed verdict over this frail look- 
ing but mighty strong little American girl. That this 
verdict was a unanimously favorable one I am enabled to 
state from personal observation and from reading of all 
of the Berlin criticisms, and that the outward success was 
a great one! took an early opportunity to communicate 
to you by cable. 

Miss Cottlow played first the Schumann concerto, of 


up exclusively of Lieder by 
much needed recognition, like 
Twenty songs by one 
a little much,’ 


Her program was made 


to many others, comes after death. 
and the same composer on one evening is “ 


| but Franz, in Lilli Lehmann’s variegated interpretation, 


| is reported to have stood the test well, and the 


Lieder 


Abend, 
was an even greater success than its predecessor. 


this time accompanied by Reinhold L. Herman, 


** * 

Instead of to the Philharmonie I wended my way to the 
Singakademie, where Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave his first 
and met with a rousing recep- 
I ventured upon the 


concert here with orchestra, 
tion. After his first piano recital 
rather courageous statement that this young chap (he is 
scarcely more than eighteen) will eventually become one 
of the legitimate successors of Rubinstein, and now after 
I have heard him with orchestra I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the correctness of this high estimate. 
Gabrilowitsch has completely and deservedly conquered 
Berlin just as he did Leipsic, and I am sure if he were to 
go to the United States he would carry everything 
before him, for he is just the sort of player to please, in- 
terest and excite an American audience. He is full of 
power, energy, sweep and élan, with the reliable technic 
to back up with rare infallibility the excution of his ideas. 
Of what stuff he is made you can see in the by no means 
conventional selection of his concertos, the Tschaikowsky 
B flat minor and the Irish flavored C minor one of Saint- 
Wonderful in his strong sense of rhythm and the 
which, without ever over- 


Saéns. 
way he piles up his climaxes, 
taxing the natural limits of his very beautiful Bechstein 
grand, produce a sonority, a tonal volume, which is as 
rare as it is telling. 

On the other hand, ina little group of solo pieces he 
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showed self-restraint and classic repose; thus in Rameau’s 
A minor gavot and variations and in the tedious Bee- 
thoven G major rondo, op. 51. (Yes, I wrote tedious, | 
and I am not afraid to say I meaa it, too.) Less I liked 
the Chopin D flat nocturne, but in the ‘Tausig D flat dis- 
arrangement of Schubert's Military March he roused 
memories of our glorious Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 

The audience went wild over the young Pole, and in- 
sisted upon no less than three encores, two of which were 
by Rubinstein (the G minor Barcarolle and the A flat Waltz 
Caprice), and then he gave us his own quaint but very 
charming little minuet in C, which is likely to become 
as popular as that of Paderewski. | 

* 2 * 

On Saturday night the Royal Opera House Intendancy 
gave us the second of the promised novelties of the 
season, Hector Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini. It is a rather 
old novelty, having been composed nearly sixty years ago, 
and yet it is a work so fresh and interesting that it is all 
the more to be wondered at that it has not long ago con- 
quered the world. And yet so far, and that only ina | 
limited way, it has conquered only Germany, wher Bere- | 
lioz was much earlier recognized and appreciated to his 
full value than in France, and is so to this day. It is true 
his Benvenuto Cellini was brought out first at Paris in the 
fall of 1838, and lived through two meagre repetitions, 
only to disappear completely from the repertory of the 
French National Academy of Music. Still less successful 
was an effort to produce the work in an Italian version at 
the London Covent Garden. Liszt was the first to try the 
effect of the French master’s music upon a German audi- | 
ence, for he brought out Benvenuto Cellini at Weimar in 
1852, and the work was five times repeated there in the 
same year, which is a significant fact if you consider the | 
size of the grand ducal capital. In the year 1856 Liszt 
gave two further Weimar performances of Benvenuto 
Cellini, but after that the opera went to sleep until it was 
reawakened at Hanover a quarter of a century later by 
Hans von Biilow. Even then, and although that produc- | 
tion caused a great deal of favorable comment throughout | 
Germany, Benvenuto Cellini was not generally taken 
up by the German opera houses, and fifteen further years | 
had to elapse before the opera was brought out at Munich, 
Dresden, Stuttgart and Carlsruhe. At the last named 
place, under Mottl’s sympathetic and sympathizing guid- 
ance, the work was received more favorably, and has 
been repeated more frequently than anywhere else. Now 
at last we have had Berlioz’s opera, the first one ever given | 
here atthe Berlin Royal Opera House, and in the truly 
great and unqualified success it achieved here I can with- 
out immodesty claim a small share, for it was in part 
due to my advice and urging that the intendancy at last | 
gave us Benvenuto Cellini. 

As regards Berlioz’s music, it is of his most felicitous 
kind, and it is wonderful how he, who could not yet have 
known of the existence of either Tannhauser or Lohen- 
grin, instinctively tried for the same means cf making 
the orchestra one of the chief factors and vehicle for the 
conveyance of his meanings in opera. The difference 
between him and Wagner in this respect, however, was that 
it seems to have been with Berlioz an instinctive and 
never quite realized groping after dramatic expression 
with the aid of the orchestra, and that he could never 
quite free himself from the conventional forms of the 
opera as he found them, going in this respect so far as to 
retain even the old-fashioned coloratura in his Benvenuto 
Cellini, while Wagner made the orchestra the mainstay 
of his operas, and later on of his music dramas, in a mas- 
ter mind’s self-conscious, purporting style, which was 
beyond the horizon of his French forerunner. On the 
whole I believe, and have often expressed the opinion, 
that Richard Wagner learned not a little from Hector 
Berlioz. 

Dramatically Benvenuto Cellini is far inferior to its 
musical contents, and that is probably also one of the 
main reasons why the opera did not ‘‘ catch on’’ more 
generally. Not that there is not plenty of dramatic 
motive or action in it, but the book concocted by Messrs. 
de Wailly and Barbier is not very skillful, and the lan- 
guage of the common opera plot denomination is so poor 








| that not even Peter Cornelius’ artful translation could 
ennoble it to any great extent. And yet the plot is drawn | 


from the autobiography of the great Italian master of the 
Renaissance, and is so interesting that no Jess an author 


| than Goethe found it worthy of translation into the Ger- 


man language. Scenes, however, which in Benvenuto 


Cellini’s autobiography cover a period of several years, | 


are drawn together for operatic libretto purposes into the 
space of a few days, nay hours, and thus some incidents, 
like the killing of Pompeo, do not affect us dramatically 
or sympathetically. The first act. brings a love scene 
between Zeresa Balduccé and Benvenuto Cellini, in 


which /zeramosca joins as an unseen witness and gives | 
an opportunity for a trio which is among the most clever | 


music ever written by anybody. The first half of the 


second act gives us Ce//inz’s really beautiful love romanza, | 


and a drinking scene with his followers, which is full of 


life and truth. Ascanzo, Cellini’s famulus (an alto part), | 


brings gold from the Pope to the ever hard-up artist on 


the condition that within twenty-four hours the complete | 


the casting of his long promised Perseus statue. The 
promise is given under oath, and the money is grabbed 
by a Jewish barroom keeper, who has a short but charac- 
teristic and amusing secondary réle. The second half of 


| this act shows us the Roman carnival and incidentally 


the planned elopement of Ce//inf and Teresa, in which 
frustrated scheme the Bramarbas Pompeo, a friend of 


Fieramosca, is killed. Cellini barely escapes from the | 


mob with his life, and in the third act we find him, 7eresa 
and A scanio (the two ladies sing a very beautiful prayer 
duet), Cardinal Salviati and Salducci in the artist's 
house, where he is promised forgiveness for murder and 
the hand of Zeresa if he casts the Perseus statue within 


| one hour. His metal, but not his mettle, gives out, and 
sacrificing all his costly art treasures, which are thrown 


into the melting furnace, Benvenuto Cellini, before our 
eyes, successfuliy casts Perseus, and the curtain falls on 
happiness and general rejoicing. 

I have not words strong enough in praise of the per- 
formance. Weingartner, who is a great Berlioz admirer, 
almost a Berlioz crank, had studied the work with particu- 
lar care, and conducted it with supreme mastery. ‘The 
effect of this upon all concerned was evident in a flawless 
ensemble and general inspiration on the stage as well as 
in the orchestra. Krauss’ voice, a naturally good tenor, 


| and his fine stage presence, stood him in good stead in 
the title réle. Frau Herzog, who gave some excellent | 


coloratura displays in the first act, was simply superb. So 


| was Frau Goetze, with her glorious, rich alto voice as 


Ascanio. A finer cast all around has not been heard at 
the opera. Bulsz as /zeramosca, Stammer as Pompeo, 
Krolop as Balducez, Lieban as the Jewish hostler, and 


even Moedlinger as Cardinal Salviati, all were as well | 


cast as the statue of Perseus by Ce//inz, and therefore a 
finer performance of Berlioz’s work could not well be 
imagined. 

Tetzlaff, in the mise-en-scéne, had outdone and did out- 
shine himself. The life and bustle, the natural grouping 
and display of the masses around the Trajan column in 
the carneval scene could not be surpassed. The new 
scenery, interior court of a tavern, and the Piazza Colonna, 
were painted by Quaglio, and Ce//nz"s studio and foundry 
in the Colosseum by Bukacz. Altogether the .{usstat- 
tung is gorgeous, and the whole performance worthy of 
the high artistic standard of the Berlin Royal Opera 
House. 

* n# 

Last night we had at the Philharmonie a concert by 
Alexander Petschnikoff, the Russian violin virtuoso. I 
was sorry that not a larger audience was present, but one 
single fiasco can do an artist more harm than half a dozen 
successes will do him good with a fickle public. 

Petschnikoff evidently was bent upon annulling the 
effect of his Beethoven concerto failure, and if this was 
his sole object I think he succeeded with the press and 
the greater portion of his public. He played the Saint- 
Saéns B minor violin concerto, a not very interesting 
work, with great finesse and musical as well as technical 
polish. His greatest success, and a performance in which 
he stands unrivalled, is his playing of the adagio and 


| fugue of Bach’s C major sonata for violin, unaccompanied. 

Greater plasticity, skill and artistic conception I never 
heard displayed on the fiddle than does Petschnikoff show 
in this colossally difficult music. 

Tschaikowsky’s tender Sérénade Mélancolique in B flat 
minor and his captivating C major Valse Scherzo were 
spoiled by a nerve racking, vile, almost beastly, orchestral 
accompaniment of the Philiarmonic orchestra under Pro- 
fessor Mannstaedt. He and his men are growing more 
careless and more slovenly in their accompaniments 
from day to day, and it is time that the Berlin press 
talked as candidly and severely as | am doing in order 
to stop this nuisance. 

Petschnikoff was loudly cheered and recalled, giving as 
an encore one of de Beriot’s unaccompanied studies. 

** * 

Miss Amalia B. Rippé, the brilliant young American 
soprano, may be proud of the ovations which were ten- 
dered her at last Sunday night’s popular concert at the 
Philharmonie, especially by the soloists of the orchestra. 
| For the young lady a fine future is predicted by musicians, 
and no less an authority than Manager Hermann Wolff. 

* 2 
Court Conductor Joseph Sucher and his artistic mate, 
Frau Rosa Sucher, are gaining laurels at Budapest, 
where, although it is his native city, ‘‘ Pep7z’’ conducted 
| last week for the first time. 
* * # 
At the Royal Opera House Herr Fritz Friedrichs will 
| next week appear as guest in his best part of Beckmesser, 
in Die Meistersinger. In the second week of December 
we shall have the model performances of the Nibelungen 
Ring, of which I made announcement in a previous bud- 
get, and in which we shall hear the following out of town 
artists: Ellen Gulbranson, Brinnhilde; Ernestine Heink, 
Erda,; Wilhelm Gruening, Steg/ried,; Heinrich Vogl, 
Loge ; Karl Perron, Wotan ; Fritz Friedrichs, Alberich 
/and Herm. Bachmann, Donner 
** # 

Beethoven's third symphony is called Eroica, because 
sinfonia is a feminine word in Italian. Novacek’s piano 
concerto is called eroico, because concerto 1s of the mas- 
culine gender. To speak of a concerto eroica is just as 
stupid and nonsensical as it would be to speak of a mas 
culine mare or of a female stallion. Why, therefore, the 
compositor or proof-reader should have corrected (?) me 
into criticising a concerto eroica is past my guessing 
| abilities. 


** 


W. L. Blumenschein’s Paris quotation, ‘‘ Don’t drink 
| the water of Paris until you get used to it!’ strongly 
reminded me of my poor, dear, dead mother, who, when I 
was a boy, used to say to me, ‘I won't let you go to the 
| pond with the other boys until you know how to swim!” 
The consequence was that I never learned the useful 
natatory art, and would have made but a poor fourth if 
Frank Stockton had wanted me to complete or change 
| his trio swimming in the Pacific Ocean into a mixed 


quartet. 
* *# 


Kapellmeister Alfred Hertz scored a great triumph at 
Elberfeld with the first production there of Tristan und 
Isolde, a few weeks ago. Antonia Mielke (do you remem- 
ber her?) was the /so/de, and Gudehus (you surely re- 
| member him) the 7rzs/an of the occasion. 

Adrienne Osborn (formerly Miss Eisbein, from Buffalo), 
a member of the Leipsic opera personnel, recently replaced 
the indisposed Miss Wedekind in a performance of 
Mignon, at Dresden, and met with a most flattering recep- 
tion on the part of the audience, as well as the press of 
the Saxonian capital. 





** * 

I met Willy Burmester fresh from his recent triumphs 
in Russia, and I spent a few hours with Nikisch, who was 
on his way to St. Petersburg, where he will conduct a 
Tschaikowsky program upon the speciai invitation of 
State Councilor Tschaikowsky, a brother of the great 
Russian composer. 


**# # 


Likewise I had the pleasure of the company of the 
Dresden composer, Reinhold Becker, whose one act 
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virtuosity, to the exclusion of broad cantilena passages, in 
which last Kiefer did not display a high order of musical 


opera, Ratbold, recently met with such phenomenal suc- | 
cess at Mayence, and who will give a concert with a pro- 
gram of his own compositions at the Philharmonie in the 
near future. César Thomson will then perform Becker's aad elin ’ Frau Staudigl, from Berlin, sang delightfully in songs 


intelligence. 
violin concerto, and Mrs. Nicklass-Kempner and Louise of Liwe, Beethoven, Brahms and Mottl, and the concert 
Geller, as well as Scheidemantel, the Dresden baritone, 


will be heard in vocal soli. 
ss # 


closed by a spirited and careful performance of the Eroica 
symphony, therefore everybody went home satisfied. 
a November 27, 1896 
The most interesting of my visitors last week was a 
boy ten or eleven years of age. His name is Francis Rea 
McMillen, and he is son of the editor of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Datly Democrat. The boy’s looks are those of the 


At the second Gewandhaus concert Liszt’s Faust Sym- 
phony was the important feature, and in view of the fact 
that this work has been heard a number of times in this 
city through the efforts of Professor Krause, of the Liszt 











professional wonder child, in dress as well as in long — | Verein, it is peculiar that several overlooked this in say- 
hair, but he soon succeeded in dispelling any suspicions . . arene erorenine B90 ing that this symphony was but little known here 

which this appearance had aroused in me. He is really H E first of the Gewandbaus poe “ ees perhaps it was its first performance at the Gewandhaus, 
a little artist, and I believe he is going to bea big one. opened auspiciously recently, with a program em- and more is the pity. I have heard Nikisch do great 


He plays the f.ddle well, the piano not badly, considering | bracing Schumann's Manfred overture, aria from Gluck's | things since he came to Leipsic, but he never equaled the 
that he has had only one year’s lessons on the latter in- | Alceste, overture Leonore, No. 3; re of Driseke, result which he obtained at this performance, as every 
strument, and he has also some talent for composition. | Franz and Schubert, and the symphony in E flat by Schu-| once was as clear cut and defined as the most critical 
The boy was accompanied by his mother, and his piano | mann. Soloist Frau Wittig, from Dresden; conductor, could wish, and I look forward to the time when the Dante 
teacher, Miss Clara Krause, who takes a great personal | Arthur Nikisch. of Lisct will also receive a like rendition. 
interest in her talented pupil. In the personnel the orchestra has changed little, butin | arton Bruckner's Adagio from his Seventh Symphony 
Miss Adelaide Kellogg came to tell me that she will | results it has advanced decidedly. Why? Because there figured on the program in respect to his memory, and gave 
return to Vienna to study with Leschetizky, if she can | is a real executive and gifted head of affairs in the person | 16 an opportunity of hearing this ponderous tone creation 


get lessons from him personally, and not from one of the | of Arthur Nikisch. for the first time, and from a single hearing it is impossible 
Vorbereiters, which, to judge from her recent Berlin The patrons of the public rehearsal and concert are | +, correctly analyze its interminable contrapuntal treat 
performances, I am very much inclined to doubt. quite different ‘a point of appreciatsen, for at the rehear- | wont, and will therefore defer further comment until I 
O. F. sal the real musical element of Leipsic can be found, in | hear the entire work 

addition to all conservatory pupils, and many students/ yoi¢mann's Serenade was as dainty as ever, and afforded 
CONCERT NOTES. from the university. abundant proof that Julius Klengel as a violoncellist is still 

. Fenears ‘ Pi aenh_Can = av 7 > P , . A . . . : -— vy; > aera i aa . 2 
Mrs. Esperanza Kisch-Schorr gave a recital at which At the concerts the Rip van Winkle element prevails to | , long way ahead of other aspirants for first honors as 


she played quite an ambitious program, including such | the degree of outdoing that sleeper by snoring, and during master of his instrument 
works as the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue, and the | their moments of wakefulness one is compelled to listen to | 
op. 53 Sonata by Beethoven. Mrs. Schorr possesses a/| business discussions and an occasional remark about 
musical nature which she well understands how to trans- | ‘‘ unseres orchester.’’ This ‘‘ unseres"’ is a Leipsic heir- 
fer to her finger tips. Her tone is small but sympathetic, | loom, which is supposed to express everything of any 


On Friday I went to the Liszt Verein and was agreeably 


j 


pesraeey by Kl 


lughardt’s C minor symphony, which I 
heard in New York some years since at a Philharmonic 
: : , : " concert. This composer says things in a direct and force 
and her technic, while not finished, gives promise of bet- | consequence, and some of the old members of “ our . 


ter things tocome. She lacks energy. orchestra "’ should study this word carefully, and sustain 


|and measured effect; his instrumentation is full and 








| 
| 

& ~ ads e- 

| ful manner, coupled with a sound academic insight of form 
| 

] 


“** | its definition by resigning from active work, for which they — : : : : 
: : ~ ' ’ | varied, though always clear, and as a conductor he knew how 
Miss Poddie Ross, from Davenport, Ia., gave a concert | are no longer fitted. ‘ , at ‘ 
. : st ok to gain his results, both in the symphony and his overture 
with orchestra. She sang Ah forse lui, from Traviata; Of the performance it is but necessary to say that it : : : : : 
‘ to Spring, which well merited the applause bestowed upon 


valse from Romeo and Juliet, aria from Il Ke Pastore, | was as satisfactory as one could wish, considering the 

Mozart, and the Bell song from Lakmé. She is a pupil | amount of work accomplished in weeding out old and 
. . ~ . | . . 

of Sylvester, in Dresden. It is difficult to take Miss Ross | detrimental matter which existed a year since. 


him 


pianist from Brussels, 


Miss Poinparé is a very youthful | 


. j be - and played Beethoven's G major concerto with abundant 
seriously, for, although she is possessed of an astonish- (‘he Manfred overture never gives me any real pleasure, : 


ingly fluent coloratura, and a remarkable natural trill, | for it is too dreary, whereas the Leonore No. 3 came like 
she nevertheless sings with a lack of dignity, earnestness | a bright picture and as a tonic to the senses in the superb Remands tor encores 
and warmth. performance which was accorded it. I have yet to hear 
herd: this overture when the trumpets in the distance are in 

Slivinski gave his last recital in Berlin. The American | exact pitch. They always seem a trifle flat, owing to the 
girls are inconsolable. Luckily Duse plays to-night in | difference in temperature. 
Camille, so they have a splendid opportunity for the work- The symphony (Rhenish), with its delightful, locally 
ing off surplusemotion. Slivinski was nearly buried under | colored scherzo, again formed food for contrast with other 
big bunches of violets, floral horseshoes and laurel | performances during the past, in being faultlessly given, 
wreaths. His room at the Monopol Hotel is a bower of | which was marred somewhat by several of the sleeping | 


costly flowers. He added five pieces to the regular | contingent who woke up toward the end, and at once | hi eee i ek ee “a: 
ence to this work, with its English story and German 


technic and clarity, but what she lacks is control, and has 


yet to learn the relative value of tempo and refusing 


Robert Kahn was present, and played the accompani- 
ments to his six songs, and to the careful, though not al- 
ways agreeable, singing of Frau Hernes—the compositions 
are all gems in their way 
7 


The performance of Goldmark's Cricket on the Hearth 


was a novelty at the opera, and though I always do vio- 





lence to my feelings in going there it is the best which is 


available. Mr. Floersheim has written sufficiently in refer- 





printed program of last night. started for the exits-—truly music lovers indeed. 7 re aa : = ON : : 
, music, and what he has said quite agrees with general 
** * ar y ic v7 -4 ie ye re ‘ . ¢ ‘ ac . 
Frau Wittig is essentially a dramatic soprano, and as opinions, that one could expect a better result from the 


The writer attended a rehearsal of Miss Jessie Shay's | such was very acceptable in the aria from Alceste, while 
concert. She has engaged the Philharmonic Orchestra | in the lyrical direction she was not to my taste. 
and intends to play the Henselt F minor concerto, and : ees 1 
Paderewski’s Polish fantasie. She is a delightful, fas-| A new Philharmonic orchestra, under the direction of 
cinating artist, who must and will make a hit. Her large | Hans Winderstein, has been organized here, and I attended 
conception and performance of the Henselt composition | jtg first symphony concert. 


composer than he has attained 

The singing and general ensemble were in keeping with 
the Leipsic traditions in that there was a not always suc- 
ein Kernic as J/rs. Dot 


was not as reliable as usual, and Miss Osborne (‘‘ our own 





cessful attempt at either Friiul 


: a él : , Addie,” as the American residents playfully refer to her) 
quite astonished the writer. Mr. Alexander Lambert's It would be unfair to expect absolute finish from a body 


talented pupil need have no fear of Berlin critics. The | of instrumentalists who have only rehearsed for six 
latter jaded set does not often hear such invigorating, — ee — maralie . ‘ 
t goo ad ieee ae aes al & | weeks, but the program was ambitious and generally | curves to the degree of interfering with het sprightliness 
sreezy piano playing as Miss Shay's. | speaking one may look forward to excellent results as the | 4 tenor whose name is Kraemer had a try at the part of 
=e season advances. Edward, and failed dismally, and his make-up, which was 

Miss Amalia Rippé, from New York, sang at a Sunday In the Euryanthe overture both the conductor and his | the German idea of a sailor, consisted of a pair of riding 
night Philharmonie concert. She did not do herself | men were nervous, which wore off when that veteran, Jean | poots and an Illinois chin whisker, which certainly dis- 
justice. Bach-Gounod’s Ave Maria sounded well, but a | Nicodé, took them in hand, to conduct the introduction to | guised him sufficiently that even Dickens himself wouldn't 
group of small songs by Grieg, Brahms and Franz were | his own Symphonic Ode. Why Nicodé keeps so quiet in | have recognized him. Toward the close of the opera 
sung rather listlessly. She had a cold, and besides was | the matter of new works is difficult to understand, for as everybody pulled themselves together and hurried up, as 


has been enjoying a vacation at her home in Buffalo, and 


the good living and home comforts have enlarged natural 





| 
compelled to learn the songs in one or two days. Under | a technician he stands in the front rank of modern com- | the orchestral players looked tired and unusually thirsty, 





the circumstances more could not be expected. Her voice | posers. ALvin KRrANICH 
quite filled the tremendous hall. LEONARD LIEBLING. Heinrich Kiefer, who is the frst ‘cellist of the orchestra, | = 
played Volkmann’s concerto with good effect and excel-| Rome.—At a late concert at the rooms of Professor 
lent technic, but what I have heard about him being the | Wichmann, of Berlin, the Queen's Quartet, conducted by 
Loewe Monuments.— Monuments to the composer | equal of Klengel was not proved by this performance. Pinelli, performed Wichmann’s quartet in F major and 
Liwe were unveiled November 30 at Liébejiin, near Cétter, Violoncellists will persist in their technical displays upon | quartet in C major with great success. The violinist was 
Stettin and Kiel. an instrument which is not adapted to the forms of violin | Concert Master Monachesi. 
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8 THE 


Trials of Orchestral Conductors. 
‘* Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.” 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
NOTICED in your last issue a reprint of an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Detroit Mews, purporting 


to give an accurate statement why the Detroit Oratorio | 


Society could not flourish under my direction. I hardly 
need explain to you that it is customary among men of 
artistic standing to totally ignore communications of such 
a character, and especially so when the writer has not 
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constantly showing themselves! If any able singers did 
attend any of these rehearsals they must soon have real- 
ized that there could not be much pleasure in joining such 
a chorus, and, only as could be expected, stayed away. All 
| this was indeed very discouraging to me, as well as to 
| those few who did attend regularly and who did take an 
| active interest in the wok. I also fully realized the abso- 
| lute futility of attempting artistic progress with such an 
| indifferent chorus and, what was worse, such irregular at- 
|tendance. I therefore did not hesitate for a moment to 
| impress on the chorus the absolute necessity of more dis- 


the moral courage to sign his or her name. Being a pub- | cipline and the necessity of everyone making an effort to 


lic character gives anyone the right to ventilate their opin- | 


| increase the size of the chorus. I also stated that I would 


ions, no matter what the motives be, in adjudging my ar- | not stay in Detroit unless I saw a great improvement in 


.. A Ra " é | 
tistic qualifications. Permit me to explain to you that | 


the paper which published the article is known to cater 
nearly entirely to news of a sensational character. ; 

The day after the appearance of this remarkable piece 
of information, which set my defects in such a glaring | 
light, the Mews sent a special messenger to my residence, 
anxious to obtain an article from me defending myself. | 
No doubt they thought they could start a spicy contro- 
versy and were rather disappointed when I told them | 
‘that I did not believe in newspaper recriminations, that 
such a contemptible misrepresentation was too far below 


my dignity to discuss.” 

However, as you have been led to reprint the statement 
and thereby throw open the musica] condition of Detroit 
to the world, I now feel called upon to let a-ray of light 
and truth fall upon the whole situation, and perhaps the | 
city of Detroit will at some future time derive the benefit 
of my efforts. 

I was called to Detroit to conduct the symphony con- 
certs, and was given to understand by several prominent 
musical enthusiasts that it would not be a difficult matter 
in a short time to have a permanent orchestra, such as the 
other great Western cities boast of at the present time 
In connection with the orchestral work, which I knew 
would not amount to much this year, I endeavored to or- 
ganize an oratorio society. I at once secured the interest 
of prominent musicians, and the Tuesday Musical, the 
leading society of Detroit, issued invitations to all the 
singers and choirs, thus bringing the Detroit Oratorio | 
Society to life amid considerable social and professional 
éclat. About 200 members were enrolled, including nearly | 
Zvery body | 





all the professional teachers and singers. 
seemed delighted with the prospect of having in a short 
time a grand chorus of from four to five hundred voices. 
I had planned to give the Messiah at Christmastide and 
St. Paul later on, the season to conclude with a May fes- 
tival. 

It happened to rain on the first rehearsal night and 
about fifty very indifferent singers put in an appearance. 
With the exception of Mrs. Ida Norton not one of the capa- 
ble singers turned out, and she practically sang the soprano 
parts herself. 

I believe I said on that evening that I hoped we would 
have better weather next week, so that we could earnestly 
commence the study of The Messiah. At the next rehearsal 
I had about the same attendance, though nearly an en- 
tirely different chorus met my gaze. On inquiry I discov- 
ered that that had been the customary method of the 
former choral society ; members came and stayed away as 
they pleased. Mr. Laichinger, the secretary of the De- 
troit Musical Society, stated in a public meeting that the 
old society, with a membership of over 300, rarely had as 
many as 100 present at the rehearsals. Now, think of 
studying a work like The Messiah with a chorus of such 
unsteady methods, where the most of them had never 
sung in a chorus in their lives before and where a large 
percentage were poor readers and the most of them pos- 
sessed poor voices. Imagine the necessity of ‘dissecting 

.every part, every phrase, every bar, and I might say every 
note, in order that the chorus could make any progress 
whatever! Imagine going over the same ground at every 
rehearsal on account of the many new faces which were 


every respect, for I was not accustomed to such methods 


| and my time was too valuable to waste in useless efforts. 


This speech is represented as my worst break and is put 
down as a scolding lasting from ten minutes to half an 
hour at every rehearsal. 

Then the statement that the chorus had to learn a passage 
one way and the next time an entirely different way leads 
me to doubt the sanity of your informer. Really, life would 
be too short to attempt to teach a chorus several ways of 
interpretation. The other charges mentioned are on just 
the same idiotic basis. I doubt if there are many conduct- 
ors in the world who can dissect The Messiah note for note, 
as Ihad to do, without referring to the score. The richest 
part of the whole argument lies in the revelation that the 
chorus was not asuccess because J was not a professional 
singer and did not teach voice culture and tone production. 
Really this last assertion might be funny if it were not so 
serious and appertained directly to the work of numberless 
choral societies. 

No, my dear friends and benighted singers of Detroit, I 
did not for a moment attempt to teach you how to sing ; 
you are supposed to know how to sing before you are qual- 
ified to join an oratorio society. Such a society is not a 
singing school. I did not pose as a vocal instructor, but 
came as an orchestral conductor, capable of conducting 
any choral work which you could possibly learn to sing. 
The duty of your conductor lies in his ability to rehearse 
the vocal parts in a musicianly manner : but the chief test 
of his worth lies in his ability to combine the chorus 
with the orchestra at the public performance. 

This only an experienced orchestral conductor can do, 
and it would not require a great effort to point out a large 
number of prominent societies whose conductors regularly 
at every public concert become the laughing stock of the 
musicians. On these occasions the orchestra becomes an 
elephant on their hands, and they do not know what to do 
with it. I need only remind Detroit of the experience of 
their former choral society, which was under the direction 
of a most excellent and respected musician, who is a most 
thorough vocal and choral instructor, yet the public per- 
formances, with orchestral accompaniment, were said to be 
more fun than a box of monkeys, and the experiment cost 
the society about $6,500 in a few years. I have been told 
that Detroit never has had a good performance of The 
Messiah ; and that once Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust was 
attempted with the local orchestra. Imagine an orchestra 
which is not capable of playing the introductory eight bars 
to Schubert’s unfinished symphony attempting such a 
work! The orchestra had about twenty rehearsals, and 
the more they rehearsed the worse it went. The result at 
the concert was a damnation without Faust. 

Iam perfectly willing to acknowledge myself a failure 
under such inartistic conditions, but I really believe I 
would have lost every particle of self-respect if I had not 
resigned when I did. 

On one occasion just three tenors put in an appearance, 
twoof whom could not read and the third was too much fright- 
ened to go it alone, although he made every effort to do so. 
About the sixth rehearsal, the night before the election, 
which might this year have been considered a bad night, 
we had the best attendance, over 100 being present. We 
had an excellent rehearsal, and I began to feel hopeful that 


after the election things would brighten up. The rehearsal 
after that eventful day brought out an attendance of about 
thirty. This statement, which can easily be verified, 
proves that the members did not drop out after the first re- 
hearsal, but that they came and absented themselves just 
as they pleased and as has been customary in Detroit for 
years past. 

I cannot imagine for the life of me why anyone should 
be prompted to circulate such a series of infamous misrep- 
resentations, which they know to be false in every partic- 
ular. Is it professional jealousy, is it personal pique or 
genuine ignorance? 

However, notwithstanding all the serious drawbacks 
enumerated, the chorus was able in two months’ time to 
learn eight of the choruses of The Messiah in a fair man. 
ner, which they never would have been able to do if I had 
not drilled them so thoroughly and patiently. 

Of course one cannot deny the good people of Detroit 
the privilege of imagining themselves quite as far ad- 
vanced in musical culture as the effete East. © I will con- 
clude my missive by enumerating a few of their special ad- 
vantages ; they have a few very excellent musicians, who 
would only be too happy to be able to leave the city to en- 
joy a more congenial musical atmosphere ; they also have 
quite a number of very prosperous singing teachers, who 
object to their pupils joining oratorio societies, as they say 
chorus singing injures the voice, and besides there is a 
danger that they might gain a little broader view of music 
in general ; they also have a 5 cent singing school, where 
prospective singers can enjoy hearing the director relate 
anecdotes. They have 15 cent popular concerts, 50 cent 
chamber concerts and 62% cent symphony concerts. All 
these factors undoubtedly must exert a powerful influence 
in advancing the musical standard of a community. 

I should like, however, to speak a word of praise and 
encouragement to the ladies constituting the Tuesday Mu- 
sical. The work of these ladies is practically the only re- 
deeming feature of the musical life of Detroit, as through 
their efforts leading soloists are enabled to at least appear in 
recital work during the season. The orchestral situation 
is even more hopeless than thechoral. It seems the mission 
of every orchestral player to work against everybody else, 
to attend as few rehearsals as possible and to receive as 
much pay as possible. I discovered a good many points 
which were quite a revelation, notwithstanding my experi- 
ence as orchestral conductor, for instance : Twotrombones 
being preferable to three, as the three did not time any- 
how, the third and fourth horns being rejected onthe same 
ground ; a second oboe being considered an unnecessary 
luxury and expense. When I insisted that I must have the 
full complement of instruments I was given to understand 
that I would have to have twenty first violins to counter- 
balance the brass and wind instruments. Yet this 
orchestra has in the past aspired to play Beethoven and 
Mozart symphonies, Massenet suites, in fact anything. 

My resignation from both oratorio and symphony socie- 
ties is the only redeeming feature of the whole controversy. 
I have been likened to a round peg not fitting in a square 
hole ; no, Iam a pretty square peg and do not fit in any 
round hole. 

I trust, however, that my mission has not been entirely 
in vain, for it gave me the opportunity of thoroughly dis- 
cussing the musical situation of Detroit with several public 
spirited men, who can be counted on in the near future to 
undertake a change for the better. ‘'’Tis an ill wind that 
blows no good.” Yours truly, Ross JUNGNICKEL, 

Steinway Hall. 








Wallenstein.—The pianist and composer Martin 
Wallenstein died at Frankfort November 29. A piano 
concerto, an overture and an opera, Das Testament, had 
value. 

Reinhold Becker.—The one act opera Ratbold, by 
R. Becker, was produced for its first performance at the 
City Theatre, Mainz,on Thursday, November 26, with 
great success. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, - 
PARIS, December 2, 1806. ) 


A STRANGE lethargy rests in the musical air of 


Paris through these opening days, which it is to be 


hoped something may dissipate before the closing ones. | 


Merit and painstaking and conscience remain—vitality is 
lacking. ; 


| and Prelude, by M. Breitner, were other features. 


day the répertoire was represented by Berlioz’s Queen Mab 


(scherzo), fragments of Maitres Chanteurs; Symphonie 
Italienne, by Mendelssohn, and a Schumann concerto in G 
minor for piano and orchestra, the piano played by M. de 
Greef. 

At the Conservatoire M. Diemer played M. Saint-Saéns’ 
new symphony, and The Preludes, by Liszt, was given 
for the first time. The Serenade to Watteau, by Charpen- 
tier, first heard at the unveiling of the Watteau monument 
a few weeks ago, were added to the Ch&telet program, and 
Lumen, a symphony in three parts, by Lutz, to that of the 
Cirque d’Eté. 

The Schiitt concerto for piano and orchestra was the cen- 
tral figure of the second concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
played by M. Breitner to immense enthusiasm. This con- 
scientious artist was never heard to better advantage, or 
better rewarded for his talent. Tschaikowsky suite d’or- 
chestre No. 5, a Schubert-Liszt Fantaisie, and an Elegie 
This 


| society has opened well with increased subscriptions, in- 


creased interest, and the same steady determination to 
make and keep it a success. M. Breitner leaves Paris 
} ] 


this evening for Homburg and Frankfort, where he plays 


| engagements. 


It must always be so where there is too much analysis | 


and discussion surrounding an emotional or sensuous sub- 
ject. Take a love affair, and let all the relatives on both 
sides meet, talk over, discuss, incessantly harp on the ad- 


vantages and disadvantages, pros and cons, qualities and | 


lack of qualities of the union and its subjects, in their 
presence and on all occasions, and if the young people did 
not run off to escape it they would certainly become most 
dreadfully ennuied. 

People everywhere argue and talk, analyze and fuss too 
much over everything musical that is given. There is too 
much forewarning and forearming, too much pulling and 
twisting and contorting of things just to give éclat to pens 
and tongues. People are so anxions to show that they 
know it all, and to seem to find and say things that no one 
else has found or said, that the whole thing is smeared, the 
bloom scraped off. Our attention is called to so much (that 
does not exist), and we are so directed, advised, restricted, 
frightened—everything is done except to let us alone and 
enjoy in peace. Why can't they let us alone with ourselves 
for a while? 

Three inimitable concerts are doing their best to hold the 
rudder steady, and so at least keep the channel of worth 
till land of some kind comes in sight. The Conservatoire, 
the Lamoureux and Colonne orchestras are steadily gliding 
The Colonne, 
after a brave showing of Russian talent, concentrates this 


along, and the Opéra concerts yet to come. 


week on national composers. 
Conte d'Avril, Widor; Introduction et Rondo capriccioso, 
Saint-Saéns; Caligula, G. Fauré, with the Crépuscule and 
Chevauchée for bonne touche. 

M. Lamoureux follows the example of the Opéra House 
in keeping an annual program, simply changing the places 
This at least produces excellent technic, 
Then Bee- 
thoven and Wagner are always orthodox, and what is bet- 


of the pieces. 
and what an education for the performers! 
ter for religion than orthodoxy ? 

The Pastorals, C minor and A, are good food for ears 
and mind; Wagner marches and overtures, the inevitable 


Siegfried Idyl, are safe, and Mozart bits timely. On Sun- 


Frithof overture, Dubois; | 








Meantime programs are formed for six seances of cham 
ber music, under the direction of the pianist Philipp in the 
Salle Erard. 

A Bach concerto for piano, flute and violin, with quatuor 
accompaniment, a Handel concerto for piano and quartet, 
Mozart and Rameau concerto, Beethoven trio for hautbois 
and cor Anglais, and an Oriental suite by Glazounow will 
be heard. Bernard, Faure, Widor, Lalo and Godard will 
sustain the modern side. 

While Bourgault-Ducoudray lives the literary side of 
What a savant! What 
What a limitless and 


music will never wane in Paris. 
an indefatigable worker for music! 
contagious enthusiasm! Greek music is the subject of the 
opening lectures. He speaks of the rarity of document? in 
this regard until the period of the French Delphic discov- 

1 ot 





eries, and shows up in memorable style the g : 
Sophocles, Euripides, Eschyle, Pindare, &c., who were 
not poets or writers or musicians or philosophers—but a//. 
The traces of Greek music thought in the plain chant, the 
Greek dance, and the development of major and minor 
from the numerous scales make subject for thought—the 
kind exactly to create genius from studying nature. 

T'wo prizes have been given by the Academy—4,000 
francs to M. Paul Herview, who by his piece, Tenailles, 
has shown to Parisians that intense interest may be at- 
tached to a representation with a philosophical thought 
behind it, and 1,000 francs to M. Romain Roland for his 
History of the Opera before Lulli’s time. 

Widor’s first progressive move as professor of composi- 
tion at the Conservatoire was to suggest the establishment 
of an orchestra for the use of students in preparing their 
Prix de Rome compositions. The subject is being dis- 
cussed. So is the immense success won by M. Widor at 
Moscow. 

M. Henri Falcke is making a tournée in 
Messrs. Bauer and Salmon in the French provinces, M. Sam- 


Germany. 
uel Rousseau, the well-known organist-composer, writer of 
Merowig, which received the prize of the ville de Paris in 
‘93, has been chosen by the Institute to present a work be- 
fore the Opera this year, according to that custom. 

M. Noté, one of the best voices of the Opera, is engaged 
by Mr. Grau to sing in Covent Garden next Season. This 
able singer is to have a leading réle in the opera of Messi- 
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dor, Zola-Brenneau, to be given at the Opera in early 
January 

M. Georges MacMaster, the organist-composer, has been 
writing six petits motets for organ—O Salutaris, Sub 
Pie Jesu, Inviolata, Ave Maria and Tantum Ergo 
menuet, Noce Villageoise, Marche 


tude and Musette. M. MacMaster 


ible artist on the orgue Mustel and harmonium, 


Tuum, 
Also for Mustel organ 


Nocturne, Elégie, Beat 














is a ver y 
and by his playing and composition is bringing these beau- 
tiful instruments into use. Organist of Saint-Ambroise of 
Paris, his musical influence is steadily growing in Paris 


His talents and energy have been recognized by the French 


and his school is a means of grace to pupils who 


Academy, 





need the modern, practical and wide awake united with the 
good and true and classic. 
M. Colonne means to commence this year the study of 


Schumann's Faust 


topped music hal poison Yet 


Swedish legislation has s 
Yvette is invited to America! Cherbourg legislation has 
stopped the whistle as a means of prima donna reprimand 

M. Bourgault -Ducot 
n December, 

France gives 900,000 frs. to the 


dray’s opera Thamara will be given 


with Heglon in the title rd 
Opera, 360,000 to the 
ves 300,000, Lille 


Opéra Comique and concerts Lyons 





80,000, Rennes 100,000, Rouen 120,000, Nantes 100,000, 
Sordeaux 120,000. Yet they talk of a Theatre Municipa] 
for Paris! The Conservatoire gets 258,700 frs. this year 
The professors receive tron 5,000 frs. a year down, and 
very much down some of them; but that makes no diifer. 
ence whatever with their work. They willingly see their 
little salaries reduced to create new improvements, such as 

Cours of genera l tory ot s 

Cours of dramatic history and literature. 


Special classes in solfége 


ting extra and extra class for operatic singing 


Class in ac 





| 1 ‘ 


Classes in dramatic declamation, orchestra class, prepara- 


tory « lasses extra and more acx ompaniment teac hing 

















Enla g the building is being seriously contemplated 
A concert of chamber music was n this week at the 
Blind Asylum Five professors and pupils, all totally de 
prived of sight, gave the quintet in A of Mozart, a sonata 
by Dunezat and the second trio in C minor, Mendelssohn. 
M “Ss IN Pal 
Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson is busy with Paris dressmakers 
modistes and pl otograph« rs en passant between Holland 
where she as been making vocal triumphs, to Russia, 
where she to ike new ictories Her husband, Mr 
Alfred | 0 wit 1 bot! well, happy and 
opeful he building in wh she is to sing is the New 
Imperial Ope House W he R st was associated 
\ tl t c Lo € ito y c was “ en t or y ‘ d 4 4 te 
blanche to ike any ste ie yught. best in the ne ol 
isical progres He chose erection o s beaut 
new s ha y | ] same roof as the Con 
servatoire wholly sey i om i It will be com 
yjleted for t performance of which Mme. Arnoldson is 
the artists S« Tamagno, De Lucia, Bat 
aust, Romeo and Juliette, Els Traviata, M 
Ba er, Lak eonna I in Manon will 
ertory Fre and Italiat 
Mme. Arnoldson wishes to ect a false impression cir- 
culated in connection wit ler s it the coronation 








It was printed that she with forty-eight other artists re- 
ceived 8,000 frs. a ni und skeptical allusions were mad 
as to the wealth dispensed in music on that occasion. The 
fact is that Arnoldson was chosen as one from forty-eight 


foreign singers and the other forty-seven did not sing, and 
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pertaining to the Art of Singing 
Voice production, Concert, Church, 
Oratorio, Teaching and Upera. Certifi 
cates given to qualified teachers Opera 
class taught dramatic action. Stage 
Practice, Public Performance, etc 


149A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, 
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GODOWSKY 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 
BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
82 Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


we"""Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


pramep weg tt & HARTEL, 
Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 











FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 
“ VOXOMETRIC REVELATION.” 


By Alfred A. North. This new and important work on the 
human voice thoroughly explais all previous perplexities and con- 
tains a complete course of definite instruction— practical compre- 
hensible and revolutionary. The whole problem concerning the 
true system of production is solved at last; and the highest notes 
ever recorded have been sung by conforming to principles herein 
expounded. Prospectus and opinions, &c., p..st free. 

Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, London, England. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
1S OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS, 
For terms, dates, &c., address 


S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musicat Courier, New York 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


——=r— PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 














For terms, dates, etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St., New York. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Sonata Readings. Analytical Recitals. 


Louis V. SAAR, 
With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892. 








“IT recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 
musical theory, especially of its higher branches.’ 
MUNICH, i, RHEINBERGER. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


Concert Pianist. 


For terms dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 


119 East 92d Street, New York City. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE — 


**Gemiunder Art”’’ Violins, 
** Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 

Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


Katherine Bloodgood, 


CONTRALTO, 
123 West 30th Street, New York City. 


ELEANORE MEREDITH, 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS: 
9 West 2ist Street, New York. 




















4+ with talent, how much more! 





consequently did not aid in depleting the national treas- 
ury. She sang at two representations of Rigoletto at the 
royal entry and Mignon on the second evening. After- 
ward at the palace, where the Emperor was the guest of | 
his uncle and where there is a superb theatre, she sang 
Lalla Rookh and The Barber. For this present tournée 
she receives 6,000 frs. anight for twenty nights, and after- | 
ward goes to Berlin and Vienna. It is not very likely that 
after all this, although on excellent terms with Mr. Grau, 
this singer would appear in the Metropolitan troupe 
except as a leader. 

Marie Van Zandt at 20 rue Clément-Marot is tremb'ing on 
the eve of her return French début. Yes, all singers tremble | 


. : : | 
before every new public. ‘‘ Every new audience is a new | 


experience,” said Alexandre de Markoff. How ever an ar- | 
tist dares count on an appearance for any certain night, with | 
French dressmakers, coiffeurs and shop people to count on, 
is difficult to say. It would require more faith than any- 
body could have after a first experience with them. 

Marie Roze is following Don Juan with live interest at | 
the Opéra and Opéra Comique; she has sung in it as Donna | 

Anna, as Zerlina and as Elvira. A young pupil tenor of | 
hers, M. Riviére, has just been engaged at the Opéra 
Comique. He makes his début Sunday in Richard Coeur 
de Lion. He is a handsome young man with robust | 
tenor of fine compass and exceedingly touching quality. | 
Her school is meeting with great success and her musical | 
receptions are looked for features in the artistic world. | 
Mr. Meesham, a young American boy soprano, has been 
studying with her, but has left for Lisbon for an engage- 
ment. 

A charming concert was given on Sunday at the studios 
of M. Paul Marcel, professeur de chant, rue de Rome. M. 
Marcel makes a feature of having the works of certain 
composers given by his pupils at his musicals, and of hav- 
ing the composers present to play the accompaniments. | 
One cannot sufficiently appreciate this advantage for 
pupils, especially foreign pupils, to whom interpretation is 
always more or less a sealed book. On Sunday the music 
of M. Alexandre Georges on poems by Jean Richepin was 
the subject. Both Mr. Georges and Mr. Richepin were 
present. Among pupils who distinguished themselves 
were Mme. Etta de Montjau, of New Orleans, and Miss 
Dresser, of New York. 

Mr. Marcel has, by the way, written an excellent treatise 
on the study of singing, entitled Guide du Chanteur. It 
is simple, true and helpful. 

Mme. Roger Miclos goes to Brussels to-morrow to play a 
Chopin séance with conference by Armand Silvestre. This 
distinguished and always growing pianist is to play this 
season with the Lamoureux concerts, and later makes a 
tournée in Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Budapesth, Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Widor gives most charming accounts 
of the feeling in regard to her in Russia. One of the last 
wishes of Tschaikowsky was that she should be heard there 
in his works. 

The pianist Hyllested is having great success in salons 
here. Wherever he is heard he receives the most enthusi- 
astic applause. 

M. Sebastien Schlesinger has reopened his series of 
matinée musicales, which were such a feature of last year’s 
musical society. At the first this week songs by Mme. 
Ferrari were sung by Mlle. Kireevsky, the society singer. 
Mme. van Stosch-Howland, the American violinist, played 
pieces by Vieuxtemps, Pierné and Zazekel, and Mr. 
Schlesinger sang several of his own songs, which were | 
warmly received as usual. What a chance this musician | 
has todo for music! Rich, one can do somuch. Rich 
Add to that a social nature 





and charming and gifted family. 

Mme. Ferrari was a favored pupil of Gounod and is an 
intimate friend of the family. She wasalso a pupil of Lalo 
and Bizet. Her writings are being recognized by the mu- 
sical world here. Her opera La Dernier Amour marks a 
new departure inher work. With an elegant husband and 
four beautiful daughters her horae, Av. Kleber, is a centre 
of the artistic and society worlds of Paris united. Her 
salons opened on Monday. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Younger, of San Francisco, a pianist, re- 
turns home this week from Paris to attend the marriage of 
a daughter. Her return to Paris in the spring will be 
marked by a similar happy event. 

Mrs. Gilbert D. Munson and her daughter have reached 
Paris, the latter to study vocal music. 

Madame Amélie Hammer has reopened her course of 
declamation, diction and stage deportment at 77 rue 
Blanche. 

In a recent number of the Zfoca, of Madrid, is an anec- 
dote relating to Juliani which the loyal and admiring pupils 
of that professor will read with pleasure. It appears that 
the late tenor Duprez once attended a performance of 
Donizetti's Don Sebastien in which the famous Gayarre 
sang the leading réle. After the great aria Duprez, with 
the greatest show of emotion, embraced Gayarre, saying 

‘** Ah, who but Donizetti himself could have taught you 
to sing that air so—as no other mortal could! I recognize 
there the hand of the master.” 

Whereupon Gayarre replied: ‘‘I never knew Donizetti, 





RICCARDO RICCI, 


BASSO, 


| Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Roy al 


Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of “ The Bostonians,’ 
begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 


At 106 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 





GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 


ADDRESS 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th St, or 965 Park Ave., New York. 





CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


Contralito. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 





University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO Jonas, Head of Piano Department 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Directer, 
The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1885-0. 





Broad Strest Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Free. 


New York College of Music, 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Direc tor. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 
Descriptive Catalogue free on application 


NINA RATHBONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
IANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 
Comcert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


JEANNE FRANKO, 


Solo Violinist. 


—ALSO— 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALES@A BECKER, 
SOLO. VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address, 120 East 80th Street, New York. 





























SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 
40 West 20th Street, New York. 
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my friend ; 


The Misses Flavel, of Astoria, Ore., leave Paris this 
week for London on their way home. 
studying vocal and instrumental music in Paris and have 
made very satisfactory progress. They likewise 


traveled through Europe. 


The girls have been 


have 


it was Master Juliani who taught me that aria, 
and all else that I know.” 

Mrs. Avice Wheaton, sister of Mrs. Governor Sprague, 
is in Paris with her family, studying seriously the harp. 
Her master, Godfroid, has recently written a composition 
for her entitled La Songe de Sainte Cécile. 


Two of the best pupils of Mme. Bertrami have been en- | 


gaged for superior positions, one, Mme. Bolska, at Barce- | 


lona, and the other, Mme. Galitzine, at the ThéAtre Impe- 
rial at Moscow. 

News next week of the talented actress Théa Dorré, who 
is in Milan. 

An interesting wedding took place this week which at- 
tracted together an élite assemblage of artistic and society 
peeple. It was that of the daughter of the famous prima 
donna Emberlick and son of 
at church was very fine. 


the ambassador of Persia at 


Paris. The music Faure’s O 
Salutaris was admirably sung by Mr. Paul Seguy,a pupil of 
Faure, and one of the most prominent Parisian singers. 

Mr. Seguy 


such an extent that he has been obliged to change his resi- 


The school of singing ol has prospered to 


His present address is 3 rue 
Mr. Seguy is a skilled 


dence and enlarge his salons. 
de la Terrasse, near Parc Monceau. 


linguist and musician, was Faure’s favorite pupil and is 


associated with all the artistic world here. 
a study of medicine as applied tosinging and vocal cords, a 
feature which is invaluable to his pupils. His going to 
America in concert has been suggested, as he is youug 
social and gay in nature, as well as being an attractive 
singer of both classic and humorous types. 

The friends of Miss Anne Snyder in Paris are pleased to 
read of her good position with that excellent school of ex- 
pression of Mrs. Anna O. Tucker in Cleveland,Ohio. She 
is also engaged in a church position in that city. In Paris 
she was pupil of Mme. de la Grange. 

Delle Sedie wrote a personal letter to his pupil, 
Etta Edwards, of Boston, congratulating her 

ng of her studio in Boston, 409 Columbus 
and biography in a recent Musica. Courier. 


FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 


Mrs 
on the open- 
S avenue, and on 


ne portrait a 








Lucchesi, of Frisco.—Mr. R. A. 
Patetica, for soprano and orchestra, has been accepted by 


Lucchesi'’s Scena 


the examining committee of the New York Manuscript So- 
ciety as a satisfactory qualification for active membership, 
and his election has since been confirmed. As the 
representative of the Manuscript Society I am glad to ex- 
Lucchesi, who 


local 
tend my congratulations to Mr. for those 
have passed the ordeal are aware that only first-class work 
is accepted by the examiners, who form their judgment 
without the slightest knowledge of even the name of the 
composer of the work submitted to them.—San Francisco 
Examiner. 

MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
A Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 


He has made | 





Frank Herbert Tubbs. 


in recent years and 


to make teaching singing a profession. 
came from the 


sought to gain a living by receiving pupils. 


cessful vocal teachers to-day are those who have made 


methods of teaching their life study, and who have 


only such connection with the platform and stage as was | 
necessary to gain experience and become advisers to stu- 


dents. 

To this class of teachers Mr. Tubbs belongs. 
beginning of study, which was in the 
aim has been to become a successful voice teacher. 
he is to-day, while yet comparatively young, in the 
front rank of the profession and an eminent authority on 


very 


the voice is due to his steadfast purpose. 

Mr. Tubbs’ early study was at Boston with some of the 
ablest teachers ever known in that city. 
to shape the first study was Lyman W. Wheeler, who num- 
bered Cary, Whitney and other great artists in his flock. 
Five years was given to music study at Boston in harmony 
and composition, piano and conducting, as well as voice. 
Then three years of ‘‘experience teaching” in a Western 


city. Following this a trip to Europe covering several 


years was had, with the vocal study under Manuel Garcia, 
, Lamperti, Behnke and Sangiovanni. 
does any man in preparing himself 
whether for the law, theology or medicine 


Shakespeare Seldom 
for professional life, 
follow so long, 


expensive and exacting studies. But a good vocal teacher 


, | needs more preparation than do most men in other callings. 


From was but natural 
that Mr. 


strong personality he 


of thought it 
a system which by his 


so great range 

Tubbs should evolve 
could impress upon his students. He 
is in manner quiet and dignified, possessing magnetic dis- 
active in thought, clear in speech and very im- 
instructing. 
never tries to impress his students with superior knowl- 


position, 


pressive in What he says he means. He 


edge, and yet gives the feeling to one and 
master. His large experience makes every lesson valuable. 
Of his work he says 

first 


Sa Scl- 


‘I teach voice culture and singing. The 


ence ; the second anart. For the first I studied with five 


vocal teachers and 


several thousand pupils; for the second I studied with four | 


other teachers, and every singer I hear, whether in con- 


cert, opera or oratorio, is still my teacher. My science of 


voice culture I have reduced, so that every hour of 
right. 
absolutely free throat, 


practice 


is effective. Simple are my laws, but I exact gen- 


erous respiratory action, perfectly 
adjusted pharynx, perfection of speech and ample reverbera- 
What more 


course I have my own way of reaching the results, and Mr. 


tion of tone. is there to the science? Of 


Shakespeare gave me the best on these points of all my 
teachers. In the art of singing, I have my pupils study all 


music—classical, romantic, sacred, oratorio 
uppermost in my mind 
with the 


keeping 
always in most expressive manner. 


schools of 


and opera. The one thing is to ex- 
press truth in 
intent, and this 


Mr. Tubbs has during the 


thorough composer's 


last few years sought his 
pupils among the small army which visits New York every 


NLY in the heightened in- 
) terest in education has it been possible for musicians 
Vocal teachers 
ranks of public performers who, because 
of age or inability to longer hold position on the stage, 
The most suc- 


had | tions as vocal teachers in colleges 


From the | 
early seventies, his 
That 


He who did most 


all that he is a 


in the medical college, and have trained | 
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year from the cities and towns of the whole country, until 
now hardly a place of size lacks one of his singers. 


} 


They 
come for one, two or three months and have daily lessons. 
Then Mr. Tubbs 


strongly advocates short terms of daily lessons, and even 


they return to their home positions. 
believes it wise 


Many 
h positions in the 


| when study is extended over several years 
| that the student 
who have been with him have taken hig 


should be with his teacher daily. 


musical world, and over 200 have been called to fill posi- 
and seminaries in East, 
West, North and South. Mr. 


in students who go out as teachers, for he be 


Tubbs takes warm interest 
slieves that the 


musical standing of our country is in the hands of the musi- 
cal educators and does not lie in the superficial education 
which is given the public by opera and concert companies. 
rs is voluminous, 

Many knotty 
turned over to him to 


His correspondence with his pupil teache 


for he holds fatherly interest in them all. 


questions in their daily work are 


solve, but he says it never disturbs him, for it keeps his 
thought active and enlarges his experience. 

Mr. Tubbs’ 
| dramatic power to deliver the most impassioned phrases. 


Although he 
opera in Italy for a time, 


voice is pure lyric tenor, yet with sufficient 


does not appear in public he sang in grand 


was choirmaster in church choirs 


for eighteen years, and gives frequent recitals in which his 


artistic and delightful. In his 


| voice and rendition are 


teaching, although his voice is tenor, he draws out the best 


in all voices. His contraltos, baritones and basses sing with 


glorious resonance, and his and tenors with 


beauty and ¢« 


sopranos -* 
delicacy, which is the development of their in- 
best voices Mr. Tubbs has 
Helen Boice-Hunsicker, 
issue of Tue 


One of the 
is that of Mrs. 
who was so gracefully described in a recent 
MUSICAI 


rious future 


dividual beauties 
under his charge 
Courter. Mr 


before her. 


Tubbs believes that she hasa glo- 
A baritone, B. Frank (¢ 
e Methodist church at Mount Vernon, 
Mrs. Chas. D. Sheridan, of At- 
A. Nelson, of Bangor, Me., are 


‘roxton, of 





the choir of th has a 
most remarkable voice. 
lanta, Ga., and Mrs. Wm 
whose full, rich tones vibrate with wonderful 
Poultney, Vt., 
These are but a few. 


pupils with such brilliant 


contraltos 
Miss Salome E. 


power. Bixby, of a grace- 
ful soprano, is sure to make a mark 
Perhaps no teacher has more 
t 
prospects. 
Mr. Tu tings have 


author of Science and Art of 


bbs’ wri added to his fame. He is the 


3reath ng, W 


hich is very gen- 
} 


erally used as a text book by vocal teachers because of its 


concise rules for voice training, and of Seed Thoughts for 


He is regularly employed as the editor of the 
5S r 


Singers. 
articles on the 
He has recently 


vocal department of the M/usician, and his 


voice appear frequently in all magazines 
moved his studios to pleasant quarters at 121 West Forty- 
| second street. Here his pupils are received for private 
struction and lectures during the New 
October to June. The 
pleasant cottage at Deal Beach, N. J., 
who are busy in th 
him for review and advancement He 
months a year, and every day is full of 
strengthening influence to the music world 
| medium of true music c edu ication. 


York season * hn 


summer months are spent at his 
and here the teachers 
winter flock to 
teaches eleven 
uplifting and 
through the 





1] . ’ 
colleges during the 


Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care THE 
Musicat Courier, New York. 





FRED. FIELD 
BULLARD, 


TEACHER OF 
HARMONY and 
.-- COMPOSITION 


The modern methods used bv 


Mr. BULLAKD enable him to teach 
Harmony in the most thorough | 
maoner in less than one month of | 
daily lessons. | 
x 22 PINCKNEY ST, | 
BOSTON. | 


The Great Pianist and Teacher 
OS A ITS baal METRES 8 











Mr. WILLIAM H. 


ERW 


be addressed 


may 
for the ensuing season 


at the 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, | 
AUDITORIUM, 





| where he will give lessons in musical composition, in 


- 
Concerts. 





OTT0 LOKSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYRUTH FESTIVALS, 
Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury Lane Theatre 
in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during the 
Season 1895-96, 
begs to inform the musical public of New York 
that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE 


Broadway and 33d St., 


ALPINE, 


New York, 


Piano, and will prepare singers for Concerts and 
Oratorio and the Operatic Stage, especially in 
Wagnerian roles. 

He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral 





GEORGE W. FERGUSSON, 


eee CHICAGO. | BROWN & WELD, Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 


BARITONE. 
American Tour until January 15, 1897. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


Mile. ALICE 


VERLET, 


OPERA COMIQUE, 
PARIS 


Brilliant Coloratura Soprano, 


For terms, dates, &« 





OF THE 


address 
Mr. VICTOR THRANE 


88 Decker Building, 
New York. 








A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 






Endowed and Superior advan 


Incorporated. tages to students 










Ags te Pres. Board 


of Trustees, 
PRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. ee RUDOLPH NEFP. 


Dean oi 
the Faculty, 








Illustrated Catalogue upon request Address the President 
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Kill the Quacks. 


817 NEWHALL STREET, ' 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 9, 1896. | 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
READ with interest the article by Anna Lan- 
kow in your last issue upon The Spirit of the Ameri- 
can Student. There is no possible doubt but that all the 
competent teachers in this country have had the same and 
even worse experiences than those which she relates. Now 
then, I for one am growing a little impatient at the way 
the blame for such proceeding is so generally thrown upon 
the American pupil. If there are inefficient, incompetent, 
ignorant, brainless pupils, there are teachers enough with 
the same qualities to match them. It is six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. 

The very fact that this huge floating mass of students 
has manifested interest enough in art to undertake the 
study proves conclusively that the rank and file of Ameri- 
cans are hungry for music, art—the beautiful life. But, 
all ignorant of the work this study requires, let them fall 
into the hands of one ofthese quacks, sans enthusiasm, 
education, everything, it is but natural that they finally ac- 
quire such ideas of method, perseverance and scholarship. 
Another thing: the number of pupils who enter a studio 
with the idea of receiving training for the stage is, com- 
paratively, one in a thousand. Our pupils usually desire 
enough training to enable them to play or sing acceptably 
for their friends; all those ideas of stage life are knocked 
into their poor, silly heads by the teachers (?) they are 
studying with, who are themselves usually dismal failures 
musically and who teach as a last resort. If only the ca- 
pable pupils could fall into the hands of the capable mas- 
ters! 

I venture to make the assertion that nine-tenths of the 
trouble in this direction lies with the teachers. It is an 
outrage how the people of no use in the art world, whose 
vanity leads them to try to adopt the stage or concert plat- 
form as a calling, failing in that, immediately open a 
studio to instruct our restive young talent. These people 
are absolutely ignorant, not only,in a musical way, but in 
every way. Yet, having sung in a concert or so, taken a 
, they hang out their shin- 





dozen lessons from Signor 
gle and attract into their studios pupils who, placed in ju- 
dicious, learned hands, might achieve great things. These 
pupils, who consider it unnecessary to sing scales for more 
than a month, have either in mind the rapid methods of 
these charlatans or the momentary achievements of some 
of their friends who may be there studying with them. 

You just ought to read the list of people who advertise 
in this town that their studios will reopen at such and 
such a date. Then you wouldn’t blame the pupils so 
much. I had a friend who had a sweet little contralto 
voice. She was studying to play the piano and thought 
she might as well learn to sing a little too. Well, this is 
almost incredible, but she sang with one of the teachers of 
this school (?) and couldn’t understand why she was una- 
ble to reach an octave above middle C, or the one line C. 
She worked morning and night, but it was no use because, 
as she soon discovered, her brilliant lady teacher was teach- 
ing her to use the chest tone exclusively. This poor girl is 
now dead, whether as a result or not we will never know. 
There is here also the teacher who tried to make a basso 
profundo from a high tenor robusto. There is another 
who keeps his pupils singing forte and fortissimo, and ad- 
vocates the use of ‘‘ frets” on the violin. We have young 
men of nineteen bravely expounding to their pupils the 
secrets of violin playing. There is the fearfully inferior 
son of a father only less inferior who teaches piano play- 
ing. 

He is businesslike, however, and goes from door to 
door seeking victims, an awful spectacle of complacency 
and limitations. There are two or three women who have 
studied abroad from one to three years. Ignorant beyond 
words of harmony, knowing no language, not even their 
own well, they teach the young idea. 

We have the piano teacher who once said to me: “* All 


the combinations of notes are used up; it has been proved 
mathematically ; no new melody can possibly be written.” * 

He was a soulless machine run down. This same man 
also said to a young composer: ‘‘ Don’t you wonder how 
your music will sound when it is played?” As though he 
did not know how it would sound before he wrote it ! 

You can ask any one of them why they mark your music 
in this or that way, their invariable answer is: ‘‘ Why, 
Mrs. marked mine that way.” ‘Then there is another 
sect ; some of our younger teachers have studied with our 
older ones, and having learned the little they have had to 
teach are now teaching young pupils themselves. 

We have some fine piano teachers that are a comfort to | 
those who aim to master that instrument, but singing 
teachers! It is inexpressible! But they all make money. 
It is no wonder that American pupils have so small a con- 
ception of what music means, for who is there to teach 











them? 
Why, it is only reason that to be able to appear before 
the public ten or fifteen years’ training is not too much, 


Miss Littlehales, a talented ‘cellist, had her 'cello injured in 
a cable car collision, and as she was compelled to use Mr. 
Kronold’s instrument, which he kindly loaned to her, it 
would be manifestly wrong to judge of her work. 

Miss Seygard, a foreign importation of whom we have 
repeatedly spoken, emphasized the former impressions, 
which are to the effect that the register of her voice is un- 


equal and many of the tones actually impaired. If she 
were a simple Miss Jones, of Jonesville, Jones County, 
Ohio, instead of an importation from Europe, and had the 
same voice and method she now has, she could not get any 
engagements, because she then would be an American. We 
do not care for domestic musical material here, although 
we make the most artistic pianos, organs and harps in the 
world. Strange contradiction, isn’t it? And by the way, 
we have the greatest music paper in the world here. But 
as to singers and players we must go to Europe and bring 
toreigners over here, no matter how poorly they sing 
or play, so long as they are foreigners. All right! Let 
us keep it up. And yet in all Europe they have no such 








but to feach a lifetime of study is a necessity. 

There are as many quacks in the large towns as there 
are in the smaller ones. Now and then we send some 
ambitious, mentally mediocre girl to New York to culti- 
vate her voice ;. the case is not an exception to the ruie 
when she returns with a beautifully ruined organ. 

As for vocal art, the thing most necessary for success is 
not vorce, it is brains. There are plenty of good voices, 
but they never come to anything because there are no 


brains back of them. 

To say one more word about our teachers. It is not 
pleasant for a pupil to stop her singing and say to her 
teacher who is accompanying her: ‘It is B flat you are 
looking for.” Or, ‘‘ It is the tonic triad I am waiting for.” 
A pupil, I don’t care what her abilities are, cannot progress 
with such teachers. If she were serious, scholarly, gifted, 
three terms with such a teacher would be sufficient to ruin 
whatever mental or vocal good there was in her for an in- 
definite period. The joke of it is, whenever we leave one 
teacher for another we are always regarded as the brand 
snatched from the burning. 

No, if we could kill off these quacks, remnants of stage 
and concert failures, could secure good, competent teachers, 
our pupils now running riot would be the first to rejoice 
and settle down to sober work, whether they desired a 
public career or not, and those qualities the lack of which 
has justly made Anna Lankow sad would soon develop. 
Without doubt good, conscientious, capable teachers have 
had bitter experiences, but they are not a marker to those 
every serious pupil has had, not as an exception, but as a 
rule. It is the need of universal culture, especially on the 
part of the instructors, whoin turn could impart it to the 
pupils, and then only will American art begin to grow, a 
beautiful structure from a solid foundation. 

Respectfully, Emity Grant VON GETZEL. 


Apollo Club 

T the last concert of the Apollo Club, which 
A was the first of this season and which was given in 
the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, Mr. W. R. Chap- 
man, the musical director, once raore exhibited before a 
large audience the results of his capacity as a trainer in 
voice ensemble. Such a cafel/a singing as is accomplished 
under his direction is unexcelled, if it is indeed approached, 
anywhere. It is true he has a remarkable aggregation of 
thoroughly trained male singers, but then they are trained 
only as individuals. As one hornogeneous mass of tone 
with all its many shadings and its variety of color and its 
finish it represents artistically what Mr. Chapman can do 

with this aggregation. 
The soloists were not a happy choice for various reasons. 














(* That is substantially what De Koven stated over his own signa- 
ture in the New York Herald, when accused of plagiarism in bodily 
taking melodies of other composers and constantly appropriating 
them to himself. He went so far as to attempt to illustrate the propo- 
sition. Isn’t he as much of a musical ass as the Milwaukee party ? 
EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. } : 





male chorus as this Apollo Club of Chapman’s. 

Mr. Evans Williams attempted to sing Wagner's Meister- 
singer prize song and with piano accompaniment, some- 
thing which never should be done, and Mr. Williams will 
not do it when he reaches the artistic zone. For ballads 
and simple songs Mr. Williams’ voice and method are now 
equipped, but when he enters the realm of dramatic sing- 
ing he is lost, for he lacks color and expression, although 
these essential and necessary features of song will no 
doubt be acquired by him after more eclectic experience. 


Della Rogers’ Successes. 
ONSTANTINOPLE is stirred up over the first 
’ representation of Samson and Dalila, given there the 
second week of November, with Miss Della Rogers as 
Dalila. Natural enthusiasm in the Oriental subject and 
the powerful Saint-Saéns music was heightened by the 
young American singer, of whose voice, acting and beauty 
the papers cannot say enough. The Levant Herald pref- 
aces an analysis of the piece by dwelling on the merits of 

the beautiful star and the enthusiasm she created. 
‘* No personality could anywhere be found,” it says, *‘ to 


better portray the dramatic réle, and the intense passion 
and dramatic power of her playing were thrilling in the 
e 


} 
In the air Amour viens aides ma faiblesse she 


extreme. 
was superb and brought the house to her feet and was 
equally successful in the duo following.” 

The Stamboul further accents thus the general satisfac- 
tion felt in the young lady’s performance : 

‘‘Her splendid talent admirably portrayed the rdéle, at 
once passionate, cAline and vindictive. Her voice is su- 
perb, brilliant and warm; the lower register grave and 
dramatic, painting the very thought.” Her generous blond 
beauty and rich costumes are equally subjects of com- 
ment. 

As Azucena in Trovatore Miss Rogers won similar 
triumphs ; she was warmly applauded ; also as Leonore in 
Favorita. As Carmen her conquest was complete, her 
beauty, diablerie and the ringing beauty of her tones stir- 
ring up effectively the ‘‘ frissons ’ of the audience. She is 
called a ‘brilliant star” and ‘first-class tragedienne.” 
Flowers and presents were numerous at every representa- 
tion. Miss Della Rogers has ambition, talent, youth and 
is a hard student. She is forging ahead to a proud position 
in the musical world. 


Emma Stanley in Belgium.—Miss Stanley has 
accentuated the success she achieved as Rachel in La 
Juive at Ghent, Belgium, by a very successful representa- 
tion of Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana. The improve- 
ment of the young artist is marked. The foreign papers 
form a concert of praise, encouragement and compliments. 
Le Méphisto, Le Lorgnette and Le Réveil Thédtral have 
long articles of analysis and even biography. The atten- 
tion she has secured at her début is quite beyond the 
ordinary expectations of the débutante. New Orleans and 
St. Louis have reason to be proud of their townswoman. 
Miss Stanley left the studio of M. Manoury, 13 rue Wash 
ington, Paris, to make her début. She had also studied 
with Mme. Krauss and Mme. Renée Richard. 
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Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square, W., 


‘ eee First New York Recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 8. 


The Great Dutch Pianist 


. SIEVERING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


New York. 








NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


* SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato and his touch is extremely 
good.’’—New York Times, November 16, 1896 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.””—New York Sun, November 16, 1896. 

‘His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique and a decided poetic feeling.”"—New York 
Herald, November 16, 18.6. 


“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous and a most brilliant style. His 
success last nizht was marked.”— New York Morning Advertiser. 
November 16, 1896. 

“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianis 
—sensuous, emotional intellectual What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beautv of tone, so essential for real charm,”’—New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 


“His recitals in December promise to be well attended, judg- 
ing from the flattering comments of last night.”- New York 
Press, November 16 896. 

“ When the occasion required it, he could accomplish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making 
a display than 1s the way of most artists The audience feli at 
once that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or 
moods above mere musical fireworks.”—7he Mail and Express, 
New York, November 16, 1896. 
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Letter from Lankow. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


| SEE in your last number, of December 8, that 


a Mr. Oscar Saenger advertises a pupil of his ‘* wh¢ 








Eliot Hubbard. 
M*: ELIOT HUBBARD is a native of New 


Hampshire, but has lived in Boston for the greater 


| part of his life. In pursuing his musical studies he spent 


made a decided hit” (in Steinway Hall last Friday, in the | four years abroad in Berlin, Paris and London with 


Scheudel concert), and who ‘‘ has a beautiful dramatic 


soprano and sings with great expression.” This same 
) 3 ie > Jove ar 5 ( i z 99 ¢ . ¢ . ¢ | 
pupil studied with me from November 5, 1894, till May 22, | of concerts, and just before sailing for home appeared in 


Schultze, Sbriglia and Henschel. 
While in London Mr. Hubbard sang in a large number 


1896, and sang in my studio only in the last days of Sep- | one of Mr. Henschel’s concerts in St. James’ Hall, also in 
tember. I want to say that I feel highly flattered to find] the Royal Albert Hall, where he sang a duet with Mr. 


this teacher so willing to figure as a representative of my 


work! Yours sincerely, ANNA LaNnkKow. 


DECEMBER 10, 1896 








An Open Letter. 

Editor Godey’s Magazine: 
HAVE been asked to write a series of articles 
answering those appearing in your periodical on the 
subject of American Musicians. I lack the time necessary 
for the purpose, but on glancing over the December num 
ber it is surprising to discover so many inaccuracies. Mr. 
Hughes states that a composition is written ‘‘in six flats 
and five sharps.” No well informed critic would make 
such a comment, as almost the first thing taught a pupil 
in music is the names of the major and minor keys. Six 
flats may be the signature of G flat or E flat minor, five 
sharps of Bor G sharp minor, and it is impossible from 
the context to tell which is meant. 
The writer alludes to a similarity between the Prelude 
and Chopin’s Funeral March. Chopin’s Marche Funébre 
is a posthumous work and has only the key of C minor in 
common with Mr. Bartlett's work. I take it for granted 
that Mr. Hughes has fallen into the error of calling the 
third movement of the second sonata, op. 35, by the name 
of Chopin's Funeral March. If you will place this opus 
and the prelude side by side you will be struck by their 
entire dissimilarity ; and anyone who could confuse the 
prelude and march movement shows that he has no con- 

ception of either. 

Again the gentleman refers to ‘‘ out-Heroding Chopin 
in bravura.” 
Vol. 5, last two lines first column, calls Chopin the ‘‘ nega- 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, page 686, 
tion of bravura.” It is well for a critic to be accurate and 
well informed in his subject—and these mistakes made in 
your magazine create muc h adverse comment among 
readers and cause derision among musicians. There 
seems to be a general impression of a thinly veiled animus 
produced by the whole article. Would it not be wise to 
have Mr. Hughes's brochures revised by a musician and thus 
eliminate mortifying errors? The criticism asa whole is 
very vulnerable, and the comparisons and comments are 
not tenable 

I have only pointed out the mistakes which have evi- 
dently arisen from a lack of ordinary reading—the many 
errors from a musical standpoint having been glossed over 
for lack of space. 

There is nothing finer than a good criticism, but you can 
understand how disappointing such frivolous work is to a 
serious reader Yours very truly, 

December 38, 1896. Dovc as H. Stewart, M. D 








7 YUNG Canadian lady, an accomplished pianist, gradu- 

ate of Toronto Conservatory of Music, desires position 
as companion and accompanist to a singer or violinist. 
Highest recommendations. Musician, Box 326, De Land 


Henschel. 

fr. Hubbard has a robust tenor voice that has been care- 
fully trained. His voice 1s especially suited for dramatic 
effects and in the higher register is strong, powerful and 


’ ) 
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voice of exceeding freshness, power and true musical quality He 

| Sang with much fervor and pathos, and the purity and sympathy of 
s de ked loud a ause 4 ised a vigorous demand 

for « H e is manly a with a pristine full 





om which are refreshing MUSICAL COURIER 


Mr. Hubbard has sel 


was in capital voice, and sang the three wonderful songs by Franz 


lid last evening ; he 





ery beautifully indeed.—Soston Evening Transcript 


Mr. Hubbard sang with all his usual refinement and taste and was 


Z 
y 
x 


en rapport with the character of each song when it really had any 
He added to such as were of warmer nature the earnestness and 
thusiasm which have sometimes been lacking in the past—A fon 
Courter 
He as decided mus s ar « : art taste ar : 
very plea g fre x His ation is adr able 
He entere 1 tl T t the t rt < songs he a x and as ar 
| rpret e ke anything, t e desire He was cordial 
| and deservedly a auded, tl telligence that characterized his 
Singing fairiy ear » the a“ ‘ at t «€ te Sa/furday 
Evening Ga 
| Mr. Hubbard is a singer, w Ss more than being « mere vocal- 
} ist He is gifted with musical inte gence and an ability to under- 
| stand what the mposer desires to say. His singing of Brahms 
Mai Nacht alone would have sta ed him as an artist.—Aoston 


idvertiser 


Kaltenborn-Bever-Hane Quartet. 

ESSRS. KALTENBORN and Beyer-Hané can 
M record with gratification the success of their concert 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the evening of De- 
cember 8, this being the first public appearance of the 


new string quartet. It is natural that with the slight 
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ELIOT HUBBARD. 





sweet. He always sings with refinement and taste. His 
fine tenor voice is well known in Boston and vi rs e | 
his recitals are looked upon as among the musics nt | 
of the season. 

Last March Mr. Hubbard sang at a Bagby musical at | 
the Hotel Waldorf, New York, achieving a great success, 
being encored after each groupof songs. The many friends 
he made upon that occasion will be pleased to hear that 

Mr. Hubbard will sing in Chickering Hall December 22. 

The program will be an interesting one. 

Mr. Hubbard has had good success in oratorio, and is | 
well equipped for all the principal works. The following 


have been selected from a large number of notices 


Ihe most faultless taste is shown in all the vocal work done by | 
Mr. Hubbard, whose intelligence and skill in the techr f the 
ce ommand the highest mmendation So m h excellent 
work a lone this ger at taille t en 4 | 
as there was little to take exception t Boston Herald 





to his task a | 





Florida. 





| proved himself the good musician that he 1s. 


embarrassment incident to a first appearance of any new 
organization there should have {been at times a noticeable 
want of freedom and dash, and no doubt the tempo in 
several instances might have been taken somewhat more 

piritedly, but these slight shortcomings were readily 


covered by the many excellent qualities possessed by the 


apa and no doubt will have disappeared entirely by 


the time the second concert is given. The hearer was at 





once impressed that he was listening to a well balanced 





quartet, and it is particularly refreshing to note the mid- 


dle parts so well represented, as was the case with Mr. 
Windrath, second violin, and Mr. Bauer, viola. In most 
quartets and orchestras these parts are found wanting 
that is, weak 

As for the leaders, they can mutually “‘ pat themselves 
on the back,’’ for Mr. Beyer-Hané has a capital first violin 
in Mr. Kaltenborn, who in turn has secured a capital 
‘cellist in Mr. Beyer. Each of these artists possesses a 
considerable ability to 
Further- 


rich tone, and what is more, 
modify it as the various emotions may require 
more, they are both thoroughly musicianly players, which, 
witt ‘othe r facts already mentioned, insures a good en 
semble for the quartet 

[he sonata for ‘cello and piano by Grieg was played 
with much spirit, thou 


gh the piano part was rather pre- 


| dominating at times at the hands of Mr. Ross Jung- 


| nickel, who, however, gave it with keen rhythm and 


1 Possibly 


} 


the ‘cello part would have come out to better advantage 


| in the places referred to had Mr. Beyer placed his chair 


in a more diagonal position, so that the music rack would 
not have been directly in front of his instrument and be- 
tween himself and the audience. 

The ‘cellist’s beautiful tone was especially noticeable, 
though, in this work, and he was aided by a good instru 
ment, although the timbre of some of the high tones on 
the A string seemed somewhat muddy. 





Mary Louise Clary, America’s Greatest Contralto. 





Carl £. Dufft. 


3. 1b. McKinley, Tenor. 
Carl £. Duftt, Bass-Baritone. 
Ratbrin Milke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Bind Other Leading Artists. 





Remington Squire, Manager. 


113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 


3. b. Mckinley. 








RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (Cantab), 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 


THE SCHOOL ‘OF VOCAL SCIENCE 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoi 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stutter 


Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ | by 4 well-known specialist. 


or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 
Adcress care of 
C. H, DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
H,. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by g 


(Organized 1896-7). 
nt; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


ing. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


reat singers, actors and public men). 


Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circular address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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William Lavio.— Wm. Lavin, tenor, has been engaged 
for Mme. Nordica’s Western concert tour, commencing in 
Omaha, Neb., 17th inst. 

Dinner to Gregorowitech,— The dinner recently 
given by Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer to the Russian violinist 
Gregorowitsch proved a very delightful affair—a social 
and artistic reunion enjoyed by a choice few. 

Carl E. Dufft.—The baritone réle in Bruch’s new 
torio Moses, which was given for the first time in this 
country by the Baltimore Oratorio Society last season, will 
be sung in two representations this spring by Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft. 

Another Bjorksten Pupil.—After several months’ 
study with Mme. Bjérksten Miss Belle Rolston has returned 
to resume her solo work as soprano in Plymouth Church, 
She also booked for several con- 


ora- 


Minneapolis, Minn. is 
certs in the West. 
Gertrude May Stein.—Gertrude May Stein, mezzo 
soprano, will sing with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
on December 18 and 19; in Milwaukee on the 21st, and in 


the same week will fill two or three private engagements in | 


Chicago. On the 24th she sings with the Handel and 
Haydn Society in Boston. 


Theodore G, Wetlach and Pupils.—A piano recital 


was given in Carnegie Library, Allegheny, Pa., on Decem- | 


ber 11 by Mr. Theodore G. Wetlach and his pupils, as- 


1 by Mrs. William Hunter, contralto; Mr. Thomas 


sisted 
Hanna, baritone, and Miss M. A. 
The program included classical and modern piano works 
and modern songs. 

Harry P. Hopkins.—The young composer Harry P. 
Hopkins, of Baltimore, who has written a string quartet, a 
piano trio and songs, all of which entitle him to considera- 
tion and encouragement, has also composed a mazourka 
for piano, published by the Thiebes-Steirlin Music Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, and dedicated to the Shaw Piano Com- 
pany. It is far above the usual composition utilized for 
such purpose. 

Katharine Fisk.—Mrs. Katharine Fisk, besides ap- 
pearing as the leading contralto at the great Norwich Fes- 
tival and being one of the quartet to sing before the royal 
party, has appeared with great success as Da/z/a with the | 
She was one of the soloists | 
2, and 


~, 


Colonne Orchestra from Paris. 
at the last Richter concert in London on November 
is now booked for an appearance at the Albert Hall with | 
the Royal Choral Society under the direction of Dr. Bridge, | 


Hunter, accompanist. | 


the successor of Sir Joseph Barnby. Besides these she 
is in demand in the provinces, having booked six ap- 
pearances in Liverpool alone. 
Trojans at Carthage at its first production in England. 
Mr. Dunkley, of Albany.—Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley, 
at St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y., on the 9th inst. gave 
the second of his six historical lecture recitals and dealt 
with the sonata of the eighteenth century. A brief out- 
ance of sonatas by Emanuel Bach, Haydn, Mozart and 
| Beethoven. All but the last were played upon an ex- 
| quisite little piano made in 1795. The recital was enjoyed 
| by a large audience. Mr. Wilford Russel contributed 
baritone arias by Haydn and Mozart. 
| Neuendorff and Opera.—Mr. Ad. Neuendorff has re- 
| turned to his post as director of the choir at the Temple 
Emanu-el. 





His success as musical director of the Metro- 
politan English Grand Opera Company has been a great 
one in all the cities in which the company gave perform- 
ances during the last five weeks. All the papers speak in 
the highest terms of his work. The Cleveland Leader 
says: 


orchestra, both as to the selection of instruments and the delicacy of 
their support of the singers, the latter being this great operatic lead- 
er’s excelling point of genius. He stands second to none in the 
country in this. 


Riccardo Ricci.—Riccardo Ricci, basso with the Eng- 


West, as shown by the following notices : 





Mr. Riccardo Ricci received a very friendly hand at his first en- 
trance before his great deep basso rolled out. His Mephistopheles 
was excellently well done, his acting being thoroughly finished, 
vigorous and alert, and heightened by his fine figure.—/#¢/shurg 
Press, November 28. 


Riccardo Ricci was an ideal Mephistopheles. He has resources of 
vocal power with which few bassos are endowed, and he has the art 
to display his power at just the right place.—/7t/sburg Leader, 


| November 28. 


Ricci has a basso voice which is seemingly without 
He is a man 


Riccardo 
limit in range, and he sings with the most perfect ease. 
of fine physique and acted the réle of Mephisto with good taste. 
Cleveland Leader. 

Franz Kaltenborn Quartet.-—-Mr. Franz Kaltenborn, 
| the violinist, who has just met with so much success with 
| his quartet, which made its début in Carnegie Hall Tues- 

day, December 8, will be heard in solo and ensemble work 

on the following dates: December 16, New York, solo 

December 17, Teachers’ College, New York, solo and trio 

work, with MM. Beyer-Hané and Viehl; December 19, 
| William C. Carl’s Christmas organ recital, solo and the new 
| quartet ; December 21, solo, Bloomfield Madrigal Society ; | 
| solo, Gerrit Smith’s organ recital, and solo and quartet, 
| Bagby’s musical morning at Waldorf; December 25, solo, 


| South Church ; December 30, New York, solo; and a num- 


| ber of dates are already booked for January and February. 

The Carri Concert.—A successful concert was given | 
on Tuesday evening, December 1, by Messrs. Ferdinand 
and Hermann Carri, assisted by Miss Annie Worm, so- 
prano, pupil of Mr. Hermann Carri; Mr. Henry Bossert, 
violin, Mr. Carl Schoner, viola, pupils of Mr. Ferdinand 
Carri, and Mr. Philip Egner, violoncello. The program | 


She is to sing Berlioz’s | 


line of the growth of the form was followed by a perform: | 


Unlimited praise may be bestowed on Adolph Neuendorf and his 


lish Opera Company on tour, is making a hit in the near 


| a very revelation 


| sang 


included a quintet for piano, two violins, viola and 'cello, 
written by Hermann Carri, and Schumann’s E flat major 
| quartet, two Paganini solos, the adagio and rondo from 
ben second concerto and variations on national air 
| played by Mr. Carri, an air of Hérold’s for soprano and 
violin by Miss Worm and Mr. Schoner, and a Verdi cava- 
It was an interesting pro- 


| 
| 


a 


| tina, sung also by Miss Worm. 
| gram and well delivered throughout. 
**Clary’s Divine Gift.’’—The following letter we re- 


| print concerning the eminent contralto Mary Louise 
| Clary 
) 
70 the Editor of the Leader 
“What fools these mortals be!"’ After listening to the rehearsal 
for the Vocal Society concert, which is to take place in Music Hall 


Thursday evening, this terse sentence appeals to us with new force, 


because we know, by past experience, that the hall will not be more 


than a third full 


And yet—Clary is to sing. Those of us who have gray hairs re- 
member the perfectly delicious thrill which we experienced in lis- 
tening to Parepa’s incomparable voice and the ecstasy occasioned 


by that first tone of Tietjens’ when she sang the solo from Oberon 


How many singers since then have been heralded as* wonderful,” 
“world renowned,” and a dozen other superlatives, 
to that 


and that i 


** magnificent,” 


leading us to hope that we should again be transported 


magic world to which there is but one “ open sesame,” a 





certain quality of tone which can never be acquired, but is God 
} given; and how many times we have returned home feeling that 
perhapsthat realm is open only to the enthusiasm of youth, and 
| that though the portal did swing wide for us once, we have out 
lived that time, and must content ourselves with a mild enjoyment 
; and a tranquil acquiescence when our neig says of some singe 
“What a perfect method she has ! 

Has Clary a method? I don’t know. When I an paradise | 
make no effort to get a glimpse of the ladder wl! P 
there. Itis such bliss to be really moved, a wh ( ’ 
to the phrase “Sir Olaf is dead” I will n lescribe m 
emotions, but will say I was glad to be far enough rem df 
the performers to prevent them from se¢ my fa Perhaps, af 
all, my first sentence is harsh, for if pe e knew more a 
they would rather make any sacrifice than to miss hearing it 

That such a voice as Clary’sis a great giftis pr y 
quency of its bestowal, I re ut thre t ty years. Ar 
yet, as I began by saying, not one inten e who mig r 
this treat will improvethe opportunity. Isn't it sad 1 Listenes 
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in Cleveland Leader December 3, 1806 
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Januschowsky’s Success.—Mme. Georgine von 
nuschowsky concluded her with t 
Metropolitan English Grand Opera Company and has re- 


has engagement 


turned to New York. During the last two weeks she has 
sung in Cleveland and Toronto with the 
success, and has been highly honored by the public as well 
The Cleveland Leader about her 


or 


greatest possible 


as by the press. writes 


Marguerite. 


howsky made a « 


Janus 


of 


Georgine von 


audience in the réle Marguerite. She 


bined sweetness and power such as has not been! 
to 


is, notwithstanding 
h 


rs as in 


But her triumph 


taste and 





j wt 





udgment with 





trasts of the music she rend 
of the Thule Sor 


t believe the sweetness 


on our stage. It was a most astonishing pr 


power shown at points inthe jewe l song 
up to her singing in excellence 


uite 
was quite uf 


The Toronto G/lode says about her San/u 


the prim: 
S} 


It was in Cavalleria, however, that 


to the 


The opera is particularly sui 





audience e 


better. 
was 


and score. She exhibited such an intensi 


throughout so satisfying that one could imagine the enthu- 
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Basso Cantante. 
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Orarorio, CONCERT, 

Sone REcIrTALs. 


Vocat INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 


VIOLINIST. 


Concerts and Recitals. 
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STEINWAY HALL, 
fm — CHICAGO, ILL. 


Max Bendix, 


Late Concert Master 
Thomas Orchestra, 





Will accept engagements for 


Concert and Recitals. 
For terms and dates address 
MAX ADLER, 

240 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CARL 
RECITAL 
<—~TOUR. 


DATES NOW BEING FILLED: 


December 10—Lynchburg, Va. 
11—Bridgeport, Conn. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 
21 East 20th Street, NEW YORE. 





ANTONIA H. 


SAWYER, 


Contralto. 


A 


218 West 44th Street, 


1 
I 


)DRESS 





“ 12—New York. 

“ 14—Wilson College for Women 
(Pennsylvania). 

“ 1?7—Musical Art Society, New York 
(Mr. Frank Damrosch). 

“ 18—Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer’s 
Musicale, Hotel Waldorf, 
New York. 

“ 18—Lenox Choral Society, New 
York. 

“ 19—Recital, First Presbyterian 


Church, New York, 4 pP. M. 


ADDRESS: 
9 West 22d Street, 


NEW YORK. 





foo NEW YORK. 
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SECOND RECITAL 
— BY — 

Mr. PERRY AVERILL, Baritone, 
‘Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, Pianist. 


Mendelsohn Glee Club Hall, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, at 8:30 P. M. 
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siasm of such a man as Hans Richter when first she sang the grea 
Wagnerian réles under his bato Her full, rich voice, the superb 
histrionical finish and the intensity of her feeling in Cavalleria cap 





tured her audience, to whom she is practically a stranger 
German is her 
Mme. Janusch 


the least detract from her work, but 


native tongue, and she sings also in 


Italian, Ww ovae munciation of English does n¢ 


on the contrary gives ana 


charm 


While the comments of the Toronto Wor/d are 

This opera gives the prima donna a grand opportunity, and Mme 
Januschowsky proved o all requirements. A mort 
powerful presentation | ever, been seen in this city 
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Her depiction of human ] lifferent aspects was wonder- 
fully realistic and thr I very exacting we which t 

character demands was ed out in a manner that 1 scarcely 
be improved upon rhe prima donna was given ar vation at the 


lose. 

Powell and Sieveking 
Maud Powell 
dates during the present month. 
les, besides other well-known artists 
Martinus 
Rochester.— The 
at Rochester is clij 
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-Owing to Rosenthal’s 


ness the company is filling his 





a strong one and inclu 
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J. J. Racer. 


NEW baritone, who has just taken up 
quarters in New York, and who will pursue the 
career of both singer and professor of singing, is that 


French artist, Mr. J. Racer. By birth Mr. 
Dutch, but in artistic experience and methods he is 
though bred from 
resident of Par 


, Gilbert Duprez, and a 


For 


is, a pupil of the 


oughly French as Gallic soil. 


twelve years he was a 
famous master of the art of singing 
professional singer who achieved in prominent concert 
Mr. Racer 


with f 


work a distinguished and deserved success 


Paris in conjuction some ¢ 


ne 


the leading artists of the day and on the operatic stage 
8g } I g 


also made for himself a highly artistic record in 
France. 
light baritone, exquisitely pure and 


His voice is a high, 


methods those of an accom- 
Mr. 
grounded and exclusive exponent of the French vocal school, 


; hand in 


musical in quality, and his 


plished and finished artist. Racer is a thoroughly 


field 





and as such a large should lie ready to h 
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Racer is 
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thor- 
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the equipment of a teacher. Mr. Racer has this gift and 
should be ranked first asa singing artist, next as a pro- 


fessor of singing 


8 
The results of his work in Halifax were exceptionally 





progressive, the concerts by his pupils showing marked 
musical development. On June 12 last a concert given by 
fifteen pupils proved a strong artistic success, and drew the 
ollowing notice from the Halifax Zvening Mazl 

Mr. Race to be congratt eing able t gf va 
fir an array f talent and such evident good tra x as repr ‘ a 
t . tt « ‘ ) tess If Ha fax 


ion of his work Mr 
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Stimulated by the cordial appreciat 


Racer then set to the task of producing with his leading 
pupils six acts from six operas at a performance which took 
place in the Halifax Academy of Music on September 29 


This periormance Col nstituted a climax of ccess for Mr 





Racer, and was reviewed as follows by the Halifax Daz/; 
Ech 

Top r a ffere is a i tag 
set a st sis re tash ind M Race est s ‘ t 
for the adr able way in w } r erf < t s fea 

It was during a visit to New York this summer that Mr 
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Racer was pointed out, by his among musicians 














Were Music Hall possessed of ten times its present seating ‘ “get Re ' ' 
oer . 2 _. the path which lay awaiting his energies here. The purely 
y, ar i r times apa y et exhausted by - . ~ . “ 
the audience fast night. t » weet iat an tome ne disappointed French school, while about the most popular of the day, 
music lover in the he pia re r there y William H yet numbers among its thoroughly drilled followers few 
Sherw d was a Pa wsk at the Lyceum Mr who have not gone abroad for their tuition A place stood 
SI Ww j n S S¢ 1 ver mm 7 , " ‘ 
' , : y BMCHCS- | open for Mr. Racer, he was urgently persuaded by his 
ent of t gra rrie sa r e with } and at € " 1 1 _ 
end he re t jemand for encore, whict , ontedin friends to fill it, and has now wisely decided todo so. He 
, epea i J 
inifeste se gress of the recital is a wholly reliable and artistic exponent of the French 
Z l | 
Phis was the program ed school both in his singing and in his instruction. By right 
: a ; Habe , . af of twelve years’ residence Paris ight in the heart 
anged f " G ‘ ( 4 and mar e, op. 91 rien 
Raff: S at 53 (Waldst — ven re ée de Vie “em of Fren ind mus ins in t ying his art wit! 
6. Schubert-Liszt: B 1S¢ 7, | Campar 1, Pawa the great master Gilbert D iprez, one of he foremost 
Liszt; | ‘ i No.2,Wm. H. Sherw Gypsy Da B fla I teachers of the age, Mr. Racer has absorbed not only the 
10, Wm. H.S “ Mé ‘ 13, Wm. H. Sherw Me t spirit and technicof vocal France, but also its elusive atmos- 
A flat, Edgar H. Sherw H unz, E. A. MacDowell; Sere Settee gan 5 viige wih nae “aly nig 
N Se M W » les I phere, and commands perfection the mooth and pol- 
x WSK t n 
Gottschalk ished harmony of diction which is one of the most exquisite 
M > 5 la rt Ss | gram was mast y attributes of I en song 
é $ ft At Dp . . 
== paying we J. J. RACER For a singer and teacher is Mr. Racer there is a 
y s g nity. ¢ ‘ and « os ness a va J. Ie CR. “a 
. H wide space in New York which he in fill with eminent 
i¢ success 
seemed s . “a , ne : ma , 
= ' _ New York both as singer and eacher, here is here a pre- 14 . 
} ssa t G ma yue a t , " P . Appended are a few from a iong list of E iropean press 
: dominance of German teachers, also of teachers who gener- : 
Raff 1 5 : I sa " Mf Sherw . notices 
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. . ; — ; — I ert s ‘ I ( I ke Y i 
s orga posit Son rt Tects : tt ff | the existence in New York of an exclusive exponent of the |, : 
‘ . . ‘ - . re 4 ‘ ‘ Ww we ‘ 
” : 2 : py 25% French school of song equipped with the training and ex-| mr. Ra ne . . ‘ artist. His » i a 
P . | perience of Mr. Racer. nder such circumstances there is | placed and sweet n e re era na t timbre 
va ‘ x ma ] Ww 
have be tte eas ad ft er selected wis the positive need of such a singer! and teacher as he has proved . - . " M pow 
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MONTEFIORE, . 
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MR. RUDOLPH 


ISON takes pleasure in announcing the engagement for this season of 


MADAME TERESA 


CARRENO, 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST PIANISTE. 


ALSO 


MR. MARIX LOEWENSORFN, 


THE FAMOUS ‘CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


CONCERT 
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Madame Carreiio’s First Performance, Philharmonte Society, New York, January 8, 
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Boston, Mass., December 13, 1896. 


N THe Musicat Courter of December 2 Mr. 
| Floersheim speaks of a ‘cello concerto by Eckert, which 
he does not consider worth the trouble of studying. I re- 
member weli this concerto with the rondo a la Cosaque, for 
it was played in Boston once, and only once, at a Sym- 
phony concert. Mr. J chulz made his début with it 
under Nikisch Noven.oer 16, 1889. Mr. Schulz, as you 
know, is a ‘cellist of extraordinary courage. He made his 
début in Boston with the Eckert concerto and Kol Nidrei, 
and last season when we had almost forgotten about his 
introduction of Eckert to us and were feeling friendly 
toward him and all’cellists, and even composers for ’cellists, 
what did Mr. Schulz do but pull down Schumann’s ’cello 
concerto from the dusty shelf ! 

* 
. * 

Last Monday night, the 7th, I heard and saw Lost, 
Strayed or Stolen, a new version of the old French vaude- 
ville, the Baptism of Little Oscar, text by Cheever Good- 
win, music by Woolson Morse. I laughed uproariously, 
and was thus one of an immense majority, and at the 
though of the drollery of Louis Harrison and the languish- 
ing, clouded, disturbing eyes and supple figure of Miss 
Georgia Caine I am disposed pleasantly toward Mr. 
Morse. 

* Scores that have helped me.” What a list of contribu- 
tors to this title could be found even in the United States, 
and in the year of our Lord 1896. 

* : * 

This reminds me, has anybody ever made out a list of 
the 100 worst books in the world? The task would not be 
an easy one. 

. : * 

I have been reading Der Gesangsarzt, by Dr. Georg 
Avellis, Frankfort, 1896. It's a little, thin volume of sixty- 
eight pages. The sad, sad story of corsets, smoking, 
drinking, baths—you should and you shouldn’t, &c. Dr. 
Avellis does not advise bicycling to singers. Dust will get 
into the nose and throat, and catarrh may be a result. 
Furthermore, says the doctor, ‘‘there is no such sport in 
which pleasure first begins with immoderate application as 
This is followed by advice against chest 


in bicycling.” 
protectors, nuts, gulyaz, paprikafleisch, Italian salad, 
pickles, alcohol, tobacco (especially when you inhale cigar. 
ette smoke, and cigarettes are in all cases worse than 
cigars, pipes or chewing plug). ‘‘Is the book worth buy- 
ing?" you ask. It may be of benefit to German singers. 


7 
* * 


Bronislaw Huberman made his début in Boston Friday 


sohn’s concerto ; air and prelude, by Bach; romanza, by 
Wagner, and Gypsy airs, by Sarasate. 
7 " ” 

Mr. Felix Winternitz, violinist, gave a concert last night 
in Association Hall. He played the second and third 
movements of Mendelssohn’s concerto, a fugue (First 
Sonata) and the chaconne (Fourth Sonata) by Bach; Baz- 
zini’s Ronde des Lutins, and his own romanze and scherzo. 

Mr. Winternitz’s talents were known at a very early age, 
and he is even now young in years. His technic is ample 
and it is often brilliant; his phrasing is musicianlike, his 
aims are high and his methods are honest. While his play- 
ing last night was not wholly free from scratching, it com- 
manded large respect and often gave genuine pleasure. 
The capriccio seems after one hearing the more character- 
istic of his two pieces. Mr. Winterniz has virtuoso blood 
in veins, and when he is at his best he plays noble music 
with nobility of expression. 

Miss Corea, who assisted him, has a full, rich soprano 
voice that lends itself readily to bravura feats as well as 
dramatic passages. Her artis not at present the rival of 
her voice. For instance, her taking of breath is so audible 
that it injures seriously the effect of her delivery. 

Miss Downer added to the enjoyment of the evening by 
the display of no mean personal beauty, and taste in the 
accompanying. Puiie HALe. 


— > 


Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, Mass., December 12, 1896. 

Miss Aagot Lunde will give a concert in Steinert Hall 
early in January. She will be assisted by some well- 
known local musicians. Miss Lunde sang at Nahant dur- 
ing the summer in the little church which is attended by 
all the fashionable residents of that town, and made hosts 
of friends for herself, not only for her voice and charm of 
singing, but for her own sweet, modest self. 

Mr. Van Veachton R gers, who was born near Albany, 
N. Y., made his début in concert when very young, play- 
ing a small harp adapted to his childish stature. From 
his father, a gifted and skilled musician, he received his 
earliest instruction, later completing his studies abroad 
under the renowned masters of Europe. While in Paris 
Mr. Rogers had also special advantages of meeting and 
studying with the great French harpist, Alphonse Hassel 
mans. Since his return to America Mr. Rogers has ap- 
peared at the principal musica) festivals, and has been 
associated with such artists as Melba, Nordica, Juch, 
Campanini, Campanari and others. Although best known 
as a concert artist, Mr. Rogers has also a high reputation 
as a teacher and successful composer of music for the 
harp. Recently Mr. Rogers gave a lecture at the Daude- 
lin School of Music, on The Modern Harp, illustrating 
the lecture with music. Mrs. Rogers is thoroughly con- 
versant with the history and literature of the harp, and 
his lecture was extremely interesting. 

The November number of the Mew England Conserva- 
tory Quarterly is at hand and reflects great credit upon 
the editors. There isa supplement containing portraits 
of the four conductors of the Boston Symphony Orchestra — 
Georg Henschel, Wilhelm Gericke, Arthur Nikisch and 
Emil Paur. 

Mr. Charles Albion Clarke was for seven years a pupil 
of Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, studying at the same time as 
Mr. Arthur Whiting and Mr. Clayton Johns. This was 
for piano, but in organ his teachers were George E. Whit- 
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went to Mr. Apthorp, and for harmony and composition 
to the late Stephen A. Emery. With so thorough a mu- 
sical training it is not wonderful that at present he has 
a large class of pupils, his present position having been 
obtained by hard work and merit. Mr. Clarke is one of 
the teachers at the Copley Square School of Music, and is 
also organist of the Unitarian Church in “Lynn. His 
choir, Maud K. Williams, soprano; Adelaide Griggs, con- 
tralto; Robert Hall, tenor, and W. A. Willis, bass, isa 
fine one, and they recently gave a concert, when selections 
from Stabat Mater were sung. This was a great success 
in every way. Mr. Clarke is also musical director in the 
church. He proposes giving several organ. recitals this 
winter in Boston, which ought to be largely attended and 
prove of interest, as so little organ music is heard here 
outside of the Sunday services. In addition to all this 
musical talent Mr. Clarke isa water color painter of no 
small merit. During the summer he finds recreation in 
painting the lovely landscapes of the country where he 
may chance to be, and his studio is hung with many of 
his works that would not be out of place in a painter's 
studio whose sole avocation was that of water colors. 
But Mr. Clarke thinks that few people do the best or most 
that they can. He thought he could paint, and so he 
does. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a musicale at the 
house of Mrs. C. H. Bond, Commonwealth avenue, when 
Miss Van Vleck was introduced to Mrs. Bond's friends. 
Miss Van Vleck was heard last spring as Orfrud in the 
recital given by Mr. Charles R. Adams’ pupils, and made 
a sensation at that time. Her singing on Wednesday 
deepened the impression she made as to voice and tem- 
perament, and the prospect of a brilliant future seems 
assured. Among those who met Miss Van Vleck were 
Sir Dominic Colnaghi, British Consul General; Lady 
Colnaghi and daughter; Mr. Car! Faelten, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. R. Adams, Rev. Winchester Donald, Mr. Clayton 
Jchns, Mrs. Josiah P. Quincy, Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, Mr 
and Mrs. H. V. Snow, Mrs. Muirhead, of England; Mrs 
Carey. 

Miss Zella Cole, of Aspen, Col., and a pupil of Mr. 
Charles L. Capen, played the accompaniments for Miss 
Van Vleck, and also some solos. Mr. Cole is very 
young, but plays extremely well. Miss Capen contributed 
to the occasion with a solo, as the opening number. 

Mr. Frank O. Nash was one of the accompanists at the 
concert in Horticultural Hall.on Thursday evening. Mr. 
Carl Sobeski sang one of his own songs, My Boat Lies 
Waiting. 

At the opening concert in the series arranged by Prof. 
James W. Hill, of Haverhill, for this season, a very brill- 
jant assemblage gathered at his residence, composed 
largely of society people. There were also many profes- 
sional musicians present. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood will give two concerts in Asso- 
ciation Hall, December 15 in the afternoon, and January 
5 in the evening. At the first concert Mrs. Sherwood 
will be assisted by Miss Gerda Nelson, pianist, who makes 
her first public appearance, and the Mendelssohn Orches- 
tral Club; at the second concert by Mr. Jacques Hoff- 
mann, violin, and Mr. Carl Barth, violoncello. 

Antonia Mansfield and F. C. Tisdale were married last 
month. Both of them were pupils of Mr. Lyman Wheeler. 
Mrs. Morrill’s first reception, on Wednesday afternoon, 
was largely attended, and some delightful music was 








afternoon, the 11th, in Music Hall. He played Mendels- 


ing and Henry M. Dunham. For esthetics of music he 


heard. Among Mrs. Morrill’s pupils is a most promising 
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ARTISTS: 


FIELDING C. 
ROSELLE, 


Pr .<°- GREGOROWITSCH, 


The Russian Violinist. 


FORCE, 


Soprano ; 


Contralto, 





DAVID BISFHAM 


H.M.HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL BUREAU, 36 wesrI5™ ST NEW YORK. jeierndtewetest 


ARTISTS : 
CORINNE MOORE-LAWSON, 


Soprano ; 


ADELE LAEIS 


AND 


DAVID BISPHAM, 


Direct from the Royal 
Grand Opera, Covent 
Garden, London, 







BALDWIN, 


Barytone. 











SUZA DOANE, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


Prize Pupil Leipzig Conservatory. 
PIERCE BUILDING, ” - BOSTON. 





HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 


Votee Culture, Coaching in Répertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 








Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, | 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). 


421 W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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eight new members were elected. 


















contralto voice, of a rich, deep quality already, although 
the young lady is only seventeen years old. She sang 
with such taste and so much feeling for the words and 
music of her song that in response to most enthusiastic 
applause and by special request of everyone present she 
repeated it a little later in the afternoon. The chorus 
singing was, as it always is at Mrs. Morrill’'s, excellent, 
and all the young ladies who participated reflected great 
credit upon their teacher. 

There recently appeared in THe Musica, Courier a 
portrait of Mrs. Etta Edwards. When her teacher, 
Delle Sedie, of Paris, saw it he was so pleased with the 
likeness that he wrote a letter of congratulation and good 
wishes to Mrs. Edwards, with many compliments upon 
the work she did with him last year. 

Mrs. Homer E. Sawyer, contralto, of the New Old 
South Church, will sing the contralto part of The Messiah 
with the Handel and Haydn Society on Sunday evening, 
December 20. Mrs. Emma Juch, soprano; Mr. Thomas 
E. Johnson, tenor, and Mr. David Bispham, bass. 

Mrs. Robert Anderson, or rather her pupils, arranged 
a recital on Wednesday evening that was enjoyed by the 
many friends present. Miss Parkhurst sang the Jewel 
Song from Faust, the opening number. Where all was so 
well done it is difficult to discriminate. 

While Bronislaw Huberman was in town he stayed with 
his parents at the Brunswick Hotel, which seems to be 
the favorite residence of the artists visiting this city. At 
the concert on Friday afternoon were many musicians 
and society people who seemed to enjoy the lad’s playing 
greatly. After the concert his manager received several 
congratulatory letters from prominent musicians, pro- 
nouncing him a miracle. 

Mrs. Alfa L. Small, pupil of Mr. Everett E. Truette, 
gave an organ recital at Palmer, Mass., on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 8, assisted by Mrs. Carrie E. Hancox, con 
tralto of the Worcester Second Congregational Church. 

Mr. Carl Barleben, violinist, member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, will be the soloist at the Vesper 
service of the Roxbury Universalist Church to-morrow 
(Sunday) evening. 

Richard Burmeister, the pianist and composer, will give 
a recital in the new Steinert Hall on the afternoon of De 
cember 19. His program includes, besides selections from 
the best masters, two compositions of his own. 

Mrs. Ada May Benzing will give a concert in the Church 
of the Unity next Thursday evening, assisted by Isidor 
Schnitzler, violinist; Max Heinrich, Mrs. Ida Webster 
Gaylord, Benjamin Whelpley, Thomas E. Johnson, Jacob 
Benzing and Dr. Louis Kelterborn. 

The Lavin concert in Quincy last Monday evening was | 
a pronounced success. The program consisted of four 
groups of songs, English, German, French and Italian, 

and selections for piano by Miss Simonson, of New York. 
Mr. Lavin sings with great expression and warmth, and 
in rendering his program proved himself to be thoroughly 
at home in many styles of singing. Mr. Arthur W. 


Thayer was the accompanist. 


The Choral Association heid its first rehearsal of the 


season in the North Congregational Chapel, New Bedford, | 
Tuesday evening. The season opened auspiciously, and | 
170 members were present. The oratorio Arminius was | 
rehearsed. After the rehearsal the adjourned annual | 


meeting was held and the following officers were elected: 


President, Charles F. Shaw; vice-presidents, Dr. C. C. 
Cundall and Charles L. Holt; secretary, Leslie A. Bly; 
treasurer, Charles S. Coombs; librarian, H. D. Waldron; 


assistant librarians, E. B. Hadley, A. R. Pierce; directors, 
Miss M. K. Taber, Mis. H. M. Knowlton, Mrs. F. A.’} 
Milliken, Mrs. D. L. Parker, Walter Wood, C. H. Waite, 
John T. Hanna, A. W. Swan, A. McL. Goodspeed, Miss | 
Alice Anthony, John P. Rooney, James S. Macomber, 
E. S. Taylor, Mrs. R. C. Ingraham, Mrs. H. K. Nye, 
L. N. Baudoin, T. B. Akin. 

The annual reports were read and accepted. Twenty- 


Next Tuesday evening Elijah will be sung. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Second Philharmonic Cencert- 
cages second concert of the New York Philhar- 


monic Society took place last Saturday night in 


Friday afternoon. ‘The program was this 

Dramatic overture, Husitska, op. 67, ‘ 

Suite No. 2, B minor, for flute and string orches- 
ON. se. ist. «. 4| Be). 4. 4) Ces ot eek pte 20 ee ee 
Overture, Rond, Bourrée, Polonaise, Badinerie. 

Duet of Hollaender and Senta from The Flying 
Dutchman, a | ee ie eo oe 

Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio and Mr. David Bispham. 

Symphony No. 6, F major, op. 68, Pastoral, Beethoven 

It is an unfortunate coincidence that the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and Philharmonic Society 
occur so close together; we mean unfortunate for the latter 
organization. Comparisons can be made at short range. 

There is little to record pleasant of this second concert 
of our home orchestra. It plays with undisputable ear- 
nestness, but then a certain hot place is said to be paved 
with go.d intentions. The string band has evidently 
been subjecting itself to severer drilling, but one swallow 
does not make a summer. The material for the most 
part is poor, and every rehearsal, every public perform 
ance, demonstrates that fact most indubitably. 

The redeeming feature of this concert was the singing 
of the duo from The Flying Dutchman. Madame de 
Vere-Sapio’s voice has lost none of its crystalline clearness 
and pure musical quality, while it has grown broader and 
warmer. She sang with a dramatic authority that sug- 
gested the query: Why with her superb vocal equipment 
and winning personality does she not return to the 
operatic stage, for she sang once in grand opera? Mr. 
Bispham delivered his measures with dignity, understand- 
ing and intense dramatic feeling. He is a very satisfac- 
tory artist. 

The Dvorak overture, not by any means the composer's 
masterpiece, was noisily played. The Bach music served 
only to reveal the poverty of the string choir, which 
played roughly and with a coarse quality of tone. The 
three flutes were not agreeable. Mr. Seidl led the sym- 
was given 


phony with passion, and the “‘ thunderstorm’ 
with his old power. 

What would become of the Philharmonic Society with- 
out Mr. Seidl? He is its only plank of safety. Without 
him these concerts would be simply unendurable. Indeed, 
itis amazing to see how masterfully he manipulates his 
mediocre material, how he fashions it so that it at least 
gives an intelligible account of the music it attempts. 
Dower it with an eloquent or lovely voice he cannot. 





Complete reorganization is the only way to accomplish 
that. And it will take place, we predict. No orchestra 
can continue to play as does the Philharmonic Society 
and survive. 

The next concert, January 9, will be made interesting 
by the reappearance of Teresa Carrefio, who is announced 


| to play the Emperor concerto. Goldmark and Tschai- 
| kowsky are the other composers on the program. 





Averill-Bradiey Recital. 
R. PERRY AVERILL, baritone, and Mr. 


Orton Bradley, pianist, gave a piano and song re- | 
cital on Thursday afternoon, the 10th inst., in Mendels- | 


sohn Glee Club Hall. A large audience, heavily sprinkled 


| with prominent members of the world of fashion, as well 


as art, assembled to hear these artists, whose work has 
rapidly grown into an important feature of metropolitan 
musical life. 

Mr. Perry Averill, whose distinctly musical and vibrant 


| baritone was under excellent control, was heard first in 
the complete cycle of Schumann's Dichterliebe, and later | 


in some French and English songs and a group of old 
Manx ballads. The task of the Dichterliebe is no light 
one, To sing the complete cycle with obvious intelli- 
gent intention would in itself be something of an achieve- 
ment, but Perry Averill has done much more. He came 
as close to the genuine fulfillment of Schumann's ideal 


Carnegie Hall, the usual public rehearsal being given on 
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as most singers in so sustained a task are apt to come. 
Obviously he has been a faithful and loving student, and 
has succeeded through a strong musical intelligence and 
zeal in absorbing closely and impressively the true Schu- 
mann spirit and atmosphere. The Dichterliebe has 


worked in this musical singer a decidedly flexible change ; 


Dvorak | his efforts were well controlled, and he sang with pathetic 


tenderness or firm force and fire with equally judicious 
effect. In this regard we might cite his poetic singing of 
Wenn ich in deine Augen seh, and his stirring delivery of 


Wagner | pie alten bisen Lieder, the latter of which produced a 


thrill 

Others especially well sung were Ich grolle nicht, Im 
wunderschénen Monat Mai, Aus meinen Thriinen Spries- 
sen, and Ich hab’im Traum geweinet. But exceptions 
need not be taken. It is as a whole that the Dichterliebe 
deserves to be considered, and Mr. Averill distinguished 
himself by a superiorly intelligent and symmetric achieve- 
ment. 

Reynaldo Hahn's Cimetiére de Campagne, a very beauti- 
ful song, which was given recently for the first time in 
this country by Mr. Averill, was repeated by him at this 
recital. His diction in this little tone poem was highly 
expressive and finished. Indeed, his diction in the three 


languages sung was at all times clear and commendable. 

Mr. Orton Bradley contributed his share to the Dichter- 
liebe with intimate sympathy and intelligence. These 
accompaniments are tone pictures apart, and in the hands 
of the average accompanist will lose the larger portion of 
that light and shade which is a correspondence, not a 
background, to the singer. But Mr. Bradley played with 
the insight and feeling of a musician, and the results 
were Schumann. We would like to hear the Dichteritisbe 
again, as sung by Perry Averill and accompanied by 
Orton Bradley. 

Bach's prelude and fugue, No. 1, in C major, opened 
the program, and was played with clarity and decision by 
Mr. Bradley, who was also heard in Mendelssohn's Rondo 
Capriccio, a nocturne and valse of Chopin, and the Pas- 
toral sonata of Beethoven. ‘The sonata was played with 
musicianly grasp, although from its length it came too 
late on the program to be properly enjoyed. Mr. Bradley 
has evidently been working. He was always a pianist of 
refinement, and commanded a clear and fluent technic. 


His scope, however, has now become enlarged, and he has 





gained much on the score of virility, both in his concep- 
tion and from the standpoint of technic. He is a pianist 
of feeling, with sufficient force and fire in his interpreta- 
tions without running into any temperamental excess. 
Altogether this was one of the best and most enjoyable 


joint recitals heard for a long time in New York. 





Sousa’s Band.—Nothing but the two great oceans, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Canadas bound the tours of Sousa 
and his unrivaled band. Mr. Sousa returned from Europe 


in November, and is now preparing for his grand transcon- 
tinental tour, which opens on December 27 with a concertin 
Carnegie Hall, and will be the longest and most ambitious 
venture ever undertaken by a musical organization. He 
will be assisted by Mrs. Northrup, soprano, and Miss Mar- 
| tina Johnstone, violinist. Following is the program up to 
January 1: December 27, Carnegie Hall, New York ; 
December 28, Fishkill and Peekskill; December 29, Tren- 
ton and New Brunswick; December 30, Newark ; Decem- 
ber 31, Brooklyn ; January 1, Philadelphia. 


Arthur M. Hartmann.—This talented young boy 
achieved a distinguished success by his performance at the 


Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on December 9 for the 


benefit of the Cuban sufferers. We append some press 
notices 

Young Arthur Hartmann’s mastery ver t violin increases 
steadily. —Philadelphia Ledger, December 





At a benefit ncert given in Philadelphia in behalf the Cuban 
wounded t y linist A M. Ha a appeared. Hart- 
mann, wl sa eof Philadel; a, has since s last nceert been 
playing much at 1ade great | gress He ssesses remarkable 
technic, a great tone, and renders the compositions he performs wit! 
artistic intelligence He is one of the best violinists of America 
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Mr GEORGE HAMLI Tenor for Oratorio. 
. s Season of 1896-7. 
“VERDI'S REQUIEM. The tenor was Mr. HAMLIN. His voice is of most agreeabl 
sweet and sympathetic.”—New York World, December 2, 1896 


Nl) DELILAH. —Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN sang the part of Samson well 


ecially good "'—FProvidence 1elegram, November 21, 1896. 
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ITH such a magnificent baritone as Campanari 

in the Metropolitan Company why should a 
superannuated voice like Lassalle’s and a falsely ed- 
ucated voice like Ancona’s be constantly thrust upon 
us? To the musically intelligent auditors who make 


ground ? 
eclipse ? 








THE ADVERTISEMENT STOPPED. 
HIS paper has been carrying a large advertise- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera Company since 
the opening of the season. 
It has been cancelled. 
The boss Reszké lives. So does THE MusicaL 
CouRIER. 








OUNG Huberman, the violinist, played last night 
Y at the Seidl concert in Brooklyn. He has al- 
ready made a successful début in Boston, and will 
play there again in Music Hall December 19; De- 
cember 29, once more at Seidl concert, Brooklyn, also 
January 5 once again, and again a week later, Janu- 
ary 12. 


Milwaukee, Cincinnati and all large Western and 
Northwestern points. He will open in San Francisco 
April 12. 
- 
R. HENRY T. FINCK writes as follows in last 
Saturday's Lvening Post: 

Several regular subscribers to the opera at the Metropolitan have 
sent letters to this journal complaining of the omission from the 
program of the “stories of the opera,’’ which have always hereto- 
fore been printed. The writers do notthink that the management 
could possibly have made this new departure from a desire to com- 
pel the hearers to buy librettos, bu* that it is probably due to an 
oversight. They say that although they are regular opera goers 
they do not always remember the plots, and that it is very conven- 
ient to refresh the memory by glancing at a brief synopsis of it 
As long as the operas are not sung in English it is only fair that the 
management should provide every facility for understanding what 
goes on onthe stage. There can be no que-tion that those who under- 
stand the plot of an opera enjoy it much more than those who do 
not; consequently they are more apt to come again and to advise | 
their friends to come. For these reasons a synopsis is the manager's 
potent ally and should always be provided. 


HE Damrosch opera season began on Monday 
night at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 

and will end there on January 28, an interim occur- 

ring on January 7 and 8, when performances will 

be given in Baltimore, and January 14, 15 and 16, 

when performances will take place in Washington. 

The dates thereafter run as follows : 

Boston, February 1 to February 13. 

Cincinnati, February 15 to February 19. 

Indianapolis, February 20. 

St. Louis, February 22 to February 27. 

Cleveland, March 1 and 2. 

Pittsburg, March 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

New York, March 8 to April 3. 


HE North American Review takes up the now very 

serious question of the street noises of this city. 
Dr. John H. Girdner, the writer of the article, de- | 
clares that nervous people are driven to their graves 
by the hideous noises of wagons, animals, street fa- | 
kirs and peddlers, hand organs, steam whistles and 
church bells. He would have a society formed for | 
their suppression. We wish that some sort of agita- 
tion would teach the factories, churches, drivers of 
rickety carts, cable car gongs and all the other noise 
producers that people’s health and personal liberty 
are damaged andinfringedupon. If some of the law 
and order societies, which exist for the suppression 
of life, would turn their attention from the back 
doors of saloons to this vital question they might | 
prove their claims for continuing to exist. 

—ayiggp anne 


O long as intelligent musicians abstain from vot- | 

ing at the elections of the Musical Mutual Pro- | 
tective Union that union can exercise no moral in- | 
fluence among musicians. The union is un-Ameri- | 
can, as much so as those who believe in giving all | 
there is in music to the foreign stars that come here 
every season. Butif this union tyranny does not cease 
it will bring about a still greater solidification of the 
foreign sentiment, which will crystallize on this sub- 
ject and import one great European orchestra as a 
permanent orchestral body in this city. As it will 
be foreign it will be fashionable and therefore it will | 
get all the money which this community has for 
orchestral purposes. The narrow-minded members 
of the Musical Union will not see this point until it is 
immediately under their noses, and then, of course, 





distinctions, and to whom differentiation is a natural 


it will be too late. 





mental habit, such a course is inexplicable. Why 
should an artist like Campanari be kept in the back- 
What is the object of this compulsory 


Huberman is being booked for Philadelphia, Bal- | 
timore, Washington, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, | 





THE 





OPERATIC BOSS. 


ART DOOMED. 


pete going on with the pending discussion, 
which now appears of paramount importance 
to everyone interested in the musical development 
of this nation, an effort will be made to reply to the 
following letter, one of hundreds received at this 
office on the absorbing musical topic of the hour. It 
is written by some one in this city who does not hes- 


| itate to sign her name. 
+* * 


13 EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 


Editors The Musical Courier 


In reading your excellent and fully justified articles concerning 
the enormous salaries paid to the singers of the Metropolitan Opera 
House I notice that Emma Eames is never included among the 
offending ** money grabbers.” This is all very well if you really 


consider her a true American, who spends the greater part of her 


earnings here in America. To tell the truth I cannot understand 
why she should not share the blame with Reszké, Melba, Calvé and 
the rest. 

| If, on the other hand, you do not consider her as capable as they, 


because she does not happen to be a foreigner, then what becomes 


of your statement that no American is favored or even given a fair 
chance on our operatic boards unless “she has, first, become 
volved in a scandal or attracted the attention of the Prince of Wales,” 
&c ? I fail to see how this assertion holds good in the case of Eames, 
who has been engaged here season after season,and who has been 
treated with immense favor by our public, and simply by reason of 
her own merits, which fact is also true of Nordica as far as I know 






es out of ten thatit is 


Mr. Editor, I think you will find in n 





merit alone which brings our singers t« nd that unfortu- 
nately there are but few of our people who have achieved the mar- 
velous success which has characterized the careers of Nordica and 
Eames, and that there are not many more who have the ability to 
satisfy our Metropolitan audiences’ cultured and somewhat satiated 








tastes, audiences which have doubtle yme spoiled by too good 
a musical fare and too much of the star system,and which demand 
the very best art, no matter what its nationality may be 
Please explain in your next article, and I pray you to keep uy 
good work, which must eventually meet with well deserved success 
Yours respectfully FRANCES R. Post 


DECEMBER 10, 1896 
* * # 

Emma Eames is one of the ‘‘ money grabbers’ 
similar to the transient foreign guest. Emma Eames 
cannot earn any decent salary in Europe as com- 
pared with theenormous ‘‘ gage” she receives here 
Her residence in Europe is not a choice but a specu- 
lation, for if she were to remain here permanently 
she could make about $150 to $250 a concert or ap- 
pearance, whereas coming here at intervals and being 


| considered as semi-foreign she receives from $500 


upward. Like the Reszkés and Plangon she has not ap- 
peared in the great capitals of the Continent, outside 
of Paris, which has no musical standing. Paris is 
the most unmusical centre in Europe, more so even 
than Madrid, where Eames made a fiasco. (Spain, by 
the way, has never produced a composer renowned 
this side of the Pyrenees. ) 

On merit, therefore, Eames could not succeed here 
strictly speaking. She is unquestionably one of the 
best native born singers we have at present, although 
this year her voice has a disagreeable acid quality, 
due to defective French methods, which could be 
cured by any one of a dozen good vocal teachers 
here. 

If a million dollars is paid during a season to the 
opera employés it is a good bait to put an American 


| into the cast; one season it is Nordica; next it is 


Eames; or it is divided up; or when their salaries 
are still very low two or three even can be engaged. 
That is the sop to Cerberus that the operatic boss 
Reszké throws out to ingratiate himself with the un- 
thinking set. But for those who make a study of the 
situation these side issues exercise no bearing upon 
the case. Neither Eames nor Nordica nor Calvé nor 
Melba can ever become a menace to the future of 
musical developmert here like a boss can who is the 
incarnation of all impediments to progress. 

Hans von Biilow said that a tenor is not a man but 
a disease, and as a ‘‘disease” could never act 
healthily upon its subject this aphorism would be 
negatived in Jean Reszké’s case, who is about the 
healthiest specimen of a highly gifted male intellect 
this country can endure. But Biilow is right after 
all, for Jean Reszké is not a natural, but a manufac- 


| tured tenor, and Hans meant a natural, not an un- 


natural tenor. Jean Reszké has a baritone. Poor 
Amsel, the Polish singing teacher of this city, who 


| assisted Reszké in this transmutation of unmuted 


tones, is to be deprived of the glory of his achieve- 
ment, if we are to believe our ownears. A person, 
alleging himself as delegated by Reszké, called at 
this office for advice as to the process necessary to 
prevent Amsel from advertising the Reszké letters 
of recommendation addressed to this singing teacher 
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by the two brothers. We asked the representative 
of the two Reszkés whether they had written the 
two letters to Amsel and he could not deny this, al- 
though he attempted to escape by means of a subter- 
fuge. But the law was to be invoked to prevent 
Amsel from advertising the fact. That no steps 
were taken to stop this poor fellow from making a 
living is probably due to the fact that a legal adviser 
learnt that the letters were genuine, and being 
genuine Amsel could do with them as he pleased. 
They will probably be reprinted by us at the proper 
time. 

And why was this episode parenthetically intro- 
duced here? To show, with an illustration, that the 
boss tolerates no existence even in his shadow, if he 
can smother it. Even a poor singing teacher who re- 
fuses to be tributary in his obeisance to the boss 
must be crushed out. But he shall not be crushed 
out so long as THE MUSICAL CouRIER is published. 
Mr. Amsel's participation in the metamorphosis of 
Jean Reszké’s voice from baritone to tenor will be 
published by us whenever Amsel is ready with his 
statement, and we cannot see any power on earth 
in sight now that can prevent this. 

All we desire to do is to prove, step by step, in- 
stance upon instance, two great and fundamental 
facts, the first being that no operatic management 
can be successful in America so long as these extor- 
tionate salaries are paid to transient foreigners, and 
the second, that this system of robber tariffs destroys 
all hopes of careers for Americans, because the 
wealth acquired by these foreigners who remain 
here only long enough to acquire fortunes and then 
retire to Europe, usually with contempt for us (which 
under the circumstances is perfectly justifiable) 
this wealth is used to corrupt the whole musical 
scheme and centralizes it in one figure whom, in the 
parlance of the day, we call the boss. Personally 
Jean Reszké is less objectionable than any of his 
predecessors, and hence he is more dangerous. His 
forerunners merely anticipated and paved the way 
for the Machiavelli of the opera, and we are prepared 
to say that had it not been Reszké it would have 
been some one else. Opera under the high salary 
plan is always bound to go to pieces, and the boss is 
only an incident in the cataclysm, but a necessary one. 

As evidence of this we propose: No. 1. This pres- 
ent opera management is not a successor of a suc- 
cessful predecessor; it is a new project; its prede- 
cessor failed. Who was the predecessor of the Abbey 
& Grau Company? No. 2. A failure under the man- 
agement of Stanton No. 3. Who before that? A 
failure under Abbey, for whom a great benefit per- 
formance had to be given in order to maintain his 
body and soul. The present opera at the Metropoli- 
tan is therefore a new venture, and not a consecutive 
successor of previous ventures ; the previous ventures 
all failed, just as Mapleson’s and others did. Lach 
and every one was destroyed by the high salary crime 

Jean Reszké does not and cannot make $5,000 a 
year on the continent of Europe; here he makes 
nearly $200,000 a season. He, his brother and his 
family take over a quarter of a million of cash out of 
this country a year. They and Melba and Calvé and 
Plancgon and Eames and a group of stars of the small 
magnitude take about three times as much as they 
are entitled to. They would be fools if they did not 
do just what they are doing, just as we are fools for 
permitting it. 

Now what happens? The organization engaging 
them cannot pay them; they are all glad enough to sing 
for much less, but their contracts stipulate these enor- 
mous sums. What is the result? They become 
creditors of the opera company, and by becoming 
creditors they control it absolutely, and being foreign- 
ers, without the slightest interest in the welfare of 
America, its people or its music or its art, they man- 
age the concern through the boss, the chief creditor, 
entirely in their own interests, which signifies the 
artistic strangulation of every American artist. 

To show irrefragibly that Jean Reszké has not 
the slightest artistic interest in the future of this 
country we instance one fact only. In all the six 
years he has been here, during which he has absorbed 
about a million of United States money, he has not 
studied the English language, nor has he ever sung 
one small ballad or song written by an American 
composer, nor has he shown even the slightest incli- 
nation to give assistance to any plan by means of 
which any work of any American composer could be 
heard. Tohim there is no such athing as an Ameri- 
can composer or a native artist. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen constituting the musi- 


cal profession of this country, what are you going to 
do with this incubus upon your artistic future? Are 
you quietly to retire into obscurity and mental death, 
driven to despair by a condition which you can de- 
stroy if you wish to? Don't you know, don't you 


see that you can educate public opinion rapidly if | 


you once decide upon a course of action? If you 
will suffer this most damnable conspiracy to continue 
to flourish here at the loss of your productive and 
reproductive energies you will deserve your fate. 

Under the intellectual manipulation of a set of for- 
eign intruders, who only remain here long enough to 
sap the musical vitals, the whole American fabric of 
music is going to thedregs. There is no opportunity 
for development, no chance for talent ; no equality 
on the basis of merit; no liberty of action. Such a 
refined prejudice against American music and musi- 
cians has been generated that these elements of our 
artistic life are nearly crushed out of us, and if no 
change takes place we shall be obliged to apologize 
for being Americans and musicians at the same 
time. 

The representative of this condition is an unsym- 
pathetic foreigner, who in his capacity as boss of the 
operatic institution is not only engaged in destroying 
us, but in digging our graves, and he will soon bury 
us—if we permit it. Shall we permit it ? 


THE BENDIX FORGERY. 

O clue has been found to the perpetrator of the 
N 3endix forgery, which appeared in this paper 
two weeks ago in the shape of a letter addressed 
to us and signed with the name of Mr. Max Bendix, 
of Chicago. The letter itself is in our possession, 
but will be forwarded to Chicago this week for in- 
spection by Mr. Max Bendix and his legal advisers. 
There is a possibility of finding the forger here in the 





East, as, in accordance with our views, he is not a| 


resident of the West, having merely been in and 
about Chicago recently on business 





AMERICANS NOT IN IT. 

HERE are only three of the leading artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company that are regular 

and prompt at rehearsals, and these are Calvé, 
Plangon and Edouard Reszké. Miss Eames is sel- 
dom on hand, and Melba only shows up rarely; in 
fact, there is hardly any necessity for her to be on 
hand, as she is too lazy to study new réles. If Sieg- 
fried should be given this season—and this is doubt- 
ful—Melba will be obliged to attend at least one 
rehearsal before the performance, for Seidl will not 
go ahead unless she agrees to this. This sounds 
strange, does it not? Butitistrue. Why, after all, 
should Melba, who makes about $100,000 a season in 
America with old, stale réles and songs, try a new 
réle and take chances? She is going to sing here 
3oston Symphony concert for 





again at the next 
$1,000, while there are hundreds of decent and re- 
spectable American girls, competent, hard working 
and talented, to whom Mr. Ellis, manager of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, would never give an oppor- 
tunity, even at the cost of only $50, But Melba gets 
it. Her engagement at the opera brings her annually 
a tremendous fortune, and yet, not satisfied with this 
she enters as a competitor against all concert singers, 
whocan never get operatic engagements and who sub- 
sist entirely on concert engagements, but who lose the 
best because Melba and the foreign horde get all the 
choice engagements. 

Mr. Burmeister is to give a concert in Baltimore in 
January and the committee in that city wants a vocal 
soloist. What do you think the foreign operatic 
stars ask for a song down there? Ravenstein-Mohor 
or Mohor-Ravenstein, a Damrosch importation who 
is to sing for the first time in America this week, 
asked $1,000; Calvé, $2,000; Plangon, $750, and one 
of these foreigners will get the engagement. Is it 
not about time for our American people to stop send- 
ing their children to Europe for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a musical education? The Americans when 
they come back here find the field filled by a horde 
of ravenous foreigners to whom the incomes are as- 
sured here. All they have to do is to bag the money, 
go back to Europe with it, invest it there, and come 
back next season and do it over. Mr. Ellis will never 
give an American girl an opportunity to sing with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra unless he is com- 
pelled to by social forces. Like the late Henry E. 
Abbey, he will not interest himself in American 


artists. But what was the result with Abbey? The 


foreigners got all the money and Abbey died in-| 


solvent. 


A FRIEND OF LESCHETIZKY’S. 
A MAN'S friends are sometimes his deadliest foe 


S 
A communication was received by us last week 
from London, in which Leschetizky, as a teacher, 
was violently upheld at the expense of Liszt and 
Emil Liebling, and the ‘‘Raconteur”™ abused for not 
writing good English, and abused for writing too 
clearly on that most tiresome of themes, Lesche- 
tizky. We never publish anonymous communica- 
tions, and while this letter is signed ‘‘ J. F. Rayner’ 
we doubt if that is the writer's name. It is all in poor 
taste, and contains some deliberate misstatements 
The writer challenges anyone to prove that Liszt 
had such a distinguished list of pupils as Leschetizky 
The names of Paderewski, Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, Slivinski, Stepanoff and Mark Hambourg are in- 
stanced. Two out of the five are distinguished 
artists and have made names in the world. Slivin 
ski was a dire failure here several seasons ago, al 
though he is said to have improved of late. He 
needed considerable study when we heard him 
Hambourg is a promising youth, and Stepanoff is 
not known at all in the world of music outside of 
Vienna. She is, we understand, a fersona grata in 
the household of Leschetizky, and teaches his method 
Paderewski, who does not rank as high as a classi 
interpreter as d'Albert, as a technician with Rosen- 
thal, or as phenomenal a pianist in many depart- 
ments as Joseffy, has a potent personality. He is 
magnetic, and his magnetism blinds his devotees to 
his mediocre readings, his faulty sense of rhythm 
and his total lack of appreciation of the great mas- 
Yet he has made a name 


he- 


ters, Bach and Beethoven. 
in America. And what did he say about Lesc 
tizky’s teaching 

* Leschetizky never taught me to play anything 
but billiards.’ 

Leschetizky retorted to this by saying : ‘ 
I never considered him 


‘Paderew 
ski's success astonishes me 
as a playerthat represented my method of teaching 
For Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler we have only praise 
She is a great artist, and she doubtless learned much 
from Leschetizky, who is said to be a good but by no 
means remarkable teacher. 
against the overgrown reputations these foreigt 
We have just as good 


We protest principally 


teachers manage to acquire 
teachers in America 

So against the credited names of Paderewski and 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler as pupils of Leschetizky 
we have such an imposing array of Liszt pupils that 
to half name them would be cruel Karl Tausig, 
Rubinstein, von Biilow, Carl Heyman, Friedheim, 
Rosenthal, d'Albert, Sophie Menter, Stavenhagen, 
Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Theodore Ritter, Saint- 
Saéns, Siloti, Reisenauer, what a formidable list one 
could compile! Liszt is the father of modern piano 
playing, and yet this gentleman declares over a sig- 
nature ‘‘that in contrast to the diversity of style 
exhibited by Liszt's pupils, those of the younger 
masters are all marked by the same general method 
This, of course, shows that Leschetizky had a much 
greater share in the formation of his pupils than can 
be claimed for Liszt.” 


This of course shows nothing of the sort. It proves 


the writer ignorant of the history of piano playing, it 
only demonstrates what a technical mill is the 
Leschetizky method, and furthermore demonstrates 
the truth of Paderewski'’s remark quoted above 
Why, if he was such an exponent as J. F. Rayner 
claims of the Leschetizky method, does he not play 
like the other pupils of the same overrated teacher ? 
This Mr. Rayner wilfully misquotes from the ar- 
He gives this as an ex 


1 


ticle he so unjustly abuses 
tract : ‘‘ Paderewski learned all he could learn from 
Essipoff,” and then triumphantly exclaims, ‘a 
charming example of ambiguous English.” 

We turned to the issue of THE Musica Courier of 
November 21, and on page 21 in the middle of the 
second column we read, ‘‘and what he learned in 
Vienna he learned from hearing Essipoff's exquisite 
playing No ambiguity there, we fancy 

The entire letter is abusive in tone, not to say ma- 
licious. 

As for explaining to this dense-minded individual 
the gentle irony of the article he attacks, we prefer 
not to attempt such a thing. His mental condition 
reminds us of the story told of Whistler 

Some one once said to Whistler: ‘‘It must be de- 
lightful being an American in London, and a@/ways 
getting the better of people.” ‘* But,” returned he, 
with melancholy, ‘‘it takes /Aem such a long time 
to find it out.” 


Perhaps if J. F reads this story several 


Raynet 
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times he may discover its application, and then again 
perhaps not. As for truth telling, the devil will get 
more than the hindmost in his case. Oh, these thick- | 
headed persons who require a chart to sail through a 


mere newspaper narrative. 








When Mme. Calvé arrived here yesterday she said in answer to a 
question as to whether she was glad to be back again: ‘ Oh, yes, I 
* * I have so many dear 


” 








am always glad to visit New York. * 
kind friends here, and it is more like coming to one of one’s homes. 
And, of course, Madame couldn't make so much money in the same 
time in the dear Paris, which alone of all cities she places before this 
one, But that’s a detail.—Avening Sun. 
ALVE makes about $100,000 a season here; in 
Europe she makes about $10,000 a year. They 
do not appreciate genius in Europe; or are we the 
ones that do not appreciate it? There is something 
wrong somewhere. 
- 

There has beena good deal of ranting in American musical journals 
recently about America for American artists, and the building of a 
high protective wall to check the influx of foreign artists. The writ- 
ers seem to overlook the fact that many American singers have made 
reputations and big sums of money in this country, and that so far 
from proposing to place an embargo on American artists they are 
heartily welcome to visit us. When one reflects that some of the 
singers 1n question were denied even a hearing at home until their 
artistic attainment had been assessed in this country, it would 
seem that Cousin Jonathan would be better employed in cultivating 
his judgment where native artists are concerned than in complain- 
ing that foreigners are using America as a milch cow. 

HE above is from a London music paper which 
has a circulation of 316 and is edited in an office 
6x11, and has a staff of one. We are glad to give 
publicity to the notice, but we should like to ask 
the writer to give us the name of one English 
artist—man or woman— who is engaged to sing at 
Covent Garden next season. Just please mention one. 


city the New York Times wisely says: 


¥ speaking of the Philharmonic Orchestra of this | 
hestra may not have deteriorated, but others have made 


This or 
progress, so that it seems to have gone backward by the force ot 
odious comparison. In such a work, for instance, as the Dvordék 
overture it is only happy when engaged in the delivery of the bois- 
terous tutti in which the work abounds, for in them individual 


weaknesses and the general roughness of the orchestra are lost. 
There is no use of denying the fact that the Philharmonic Orchestra 
plays roughly. Its tone is coarse throughout, and in all passages 
requiring gentle attack and polished elegance of enunciation the 
band falls short of every requirement of a high standard of per- 
formance. The wood choir is especially unsatisfactory in tone, 
while such technical slips as the first horn made ina plain cantabile 
passage yesterday are hardly to be tolerated in these days. It is 
no pleasure to make such comment on the work of the conscript 
fathers, but the truth must be told for the sake of public taste. The 
fact is that most of the fathers are growing old, and their places 
ought to be filled by younger men 

The Musical Union of this city is the disease that 
has destroyed our orchestral bodies. There can be 
110 imperium in tmperto in orchestral organizations. 
Each orchestral body must be a distinct organization 
in itself and it cannot do its work properly if it is 
controlled by an outside element or if it elects its 
own conductor, for the conductor must be a con- 
ductor and must not be conducted by his orchestra. 

The Philharmonic is defying organic, structural 
laws and hence is doomed to decay. It cannot be 
saved, not even by the genius of Anton Seidl. 








Reception with Heinrich Meyn. 
0* Saturday last, the 12th inst., a very delight- 

ful reception was held from 4 to 6.30 at the residence 
of Dr. Henry D. Chapin and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, 51 West 
Fifty-first street. There was a good deal of music during 
the afternoon, of which the baritone host contributed the 
principal share. 

Mr. Meyn sang, among other numbers, Massenet’s 
Vision Fugitive, Delibes’ Eclogue and a German song of 
Meyer-Helmund. This voice of Heinrich Meyn is in truth 
a noble instrument nobly used. There seems no element 
lacking in this voice, which is most truthfully susceptible | 
to every shade of dramatic meaning and emotion, and is 
forever musical and vibrant. He sings with impassioned 
feeling, but without exaggeration, and his diction is a joy | 
to the mind and ear. In a word, Heinrich Meyn is one of 
the most satisfying and finished singers before the public, 
and a singer who is unusually versatile in his art. 

A very fashionable gathering was present and evidenced 
liberal taste in the enjoyment of Mr. Meyn’s work. By 
the way, because of his name, Mr. Meyn is often dis- 
cussed as a German baritone, which, as translated in this 
country, means simply a wholly Teutonic singer who 
sings only his native German. Mr. Meyn is no more Ger- 
man than he is French, Italian or English, when considered 
in relation to his art. Heis of German birth, but of cos- | 
mopolite nature, as any artist of his sympathies, travel and | 
cultivation is apt to become. Furthermore, Mr. Meyn 
speaks English like a Londoner, and has a polished mastery 
in song of the French and Italian, in addition to the Eng- 
lish and German tongues. He isnowan American baritone, 
who sings equally in the various schools of music, 
while his conversational English is a rarely refined achieve- 


ment. 


| and simply raised the fallboard of the instrument. 


| defined. 


THE SIEVEKING RECITAL. 


pte US SIEVEKING, the Dutch pianist, 
gave his first New York recital on Tuesday after- 
noon, the 8th inst., in Carnegie Hall. His program com- 
prised in its first half Beethoven’s Moonlight sonata with 


the F minor fantaisie, Etudes Nos. 3 and 5 from opus 10, 


The second part included Schumann’s C major Fantaisie, 


| Wyman, who was ill. Her voice is rich and warm and she 





a Brahms rhapsody in G minor, two Mendelssohn Lieder, | 


the menuet from Bizet’s L’ Arlésienne, a concert study of 
Moszkowski in G flat and an Angelus and Waldklangen of 
his own, 

Those who heard Sieveking only in the first half of his 
program did not hear Sieveking as he is. In the second 
part the pianist had his forces under control and Sieve- 
king was himself. An unpleasant contretemps at the open- 
ing of the recital may readily account for this. The 
pianist came on and responded with a bow to a salvo of 
applauses only to find that the piano was closed against 
him. He retired while an inexperienced hand came forth 
The 
pianist came in sight a second time only to be obliged to 
drop back again while the envoy made a second trip, and 
at last succeeded in lifting the main cover. 
sode would have thrown most artists completely off their 
balance, and beyond doubt disconcerted Sieveking rather 
badly. It told in the first half of his program, which did 
not in any wise compare in musical grasp, clarity or re- 
pose with his work in the second. 

In the Schumann fantaisie, however, his tone began to 


| sing and vibrate more sweetlv, his passage work became 
g ) I g 


more fluent and clear, and his chord and octave playing 
more firm and accurate. 
march his manner was bold and free and his rhythms well 
He played this second movement with immense 
vigor and intelligent distribution of accent and made a 
strong impression. This Schumann work is a pianistic 
battle-horse, but it had no terrors for Sieveking. 
pianist disclosed a powerful appreciation of contrast, a 


| tremendous virility in virile places and an unusual com- 


mand over the lights and darks in tonal values. At its 
close his audience understood with fuller appreciation the 
grounds upon which Martinus Sieveking had been brought 
before them as a pianist of remarkable power. 

The Mendelssohn songs were sympathetic and graceful, 
and the two short numbers of his own Sieveking played 
with great delicacy and a tone of unusually musical and 
lingering vibration. The Moszkowski étude flowed bril- 
liantly, and this being the last number on his lengthy pro- 
gram, the audience, still not satisfied, recalled the pianist 
and obliged him to play again. His reception was most 
cordial and applause liberal throughout the afternoon. 

Sieveking attracted one of the largest houses of the sea- 
son, and will be welcomed to New York again when proper 
provision will have been made on the stage beforehand, 
enabling him to do himself true justice from beginning to 
end of his program. 


' ’ tins 
Moriz Rosenthal’s Condition. 
CHICAGO, December 11, 1806 

Mr. Moriz Rosenthal’s convalescence may be said to 
have begun December 5. His temperature now ranges 
between 100° and 103°; the maximum temperature of 103° 
has never more than one hour’s duration in the evening. 
Last night the evening temperature spontaneously declined 
as low as 100%”. 

Six weeks from now would seem a liberal allowance of 
time for Mr. Rosenthal’s recuperation and for the resump- 
tiion of his professional duties. Dr. E. J. Kuh. 

N accordance with the above and the expressed 

wish of Rosenthal himself, Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, his 
manager, has concluded to take the artist to Southern Cal- 
ifornia as soon as he can be transported safely, and begin 
his season on the Pacific Coast some time in February. 
Rosenthal will play in the Western and Eastern States in 
March and April. His Chicago dates are very likely March 
24 and 27. 











Fischer-Powers-Brockway-~Mannes 
Musicale. 


Such an epi- | 


By the time he reached the | 


In it the | 


F major prelude, and Fantaisie Impromptu of Chopin, | Clear and satisfying. wer 
| Brahms, one of Blumenthal, and one of Liza Lehmann, in 


sang with feeling and refinement. Bernberg’s Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc was given with some dramatic spirit, and 
two songs of von Fielitz were intelligently sung. 

Mr. David Bispham was the baritone of the occasion. 
Mr. Powers did not sing. Always asa musician does Mr. 
Bispham sing, with an art well thought out and a delivery 
His numbers were two songs of 


all of which his phrasing and diction were unimpeachable. 
There were piano solos of Brockway played by Brock- 
way, and the Wilhelmj Parsifal Paraphrase played by 
Messrs. Mannes and Brockway. 
Victor Harris accompanied skilifully, and the piano was 
set ina salon scene of unusual prettiness and taste. 








Madame Helene Maigille’s Concert. 
ADAME HELENE MAIGILLE, the 


teacher, gave the first large public concert with her 
pupils on Thursday evening last, the 10th inst., assisted by 
Mr. Hubert Arnold, violin, in Chickering Hall. The 
house was crowded to overflowing with a gay and fashion- 
able audience, and the stage, which was thickly massed 
with palms and crimson blooms, made a pretty picture and 
an effective background for Madame Maigille’s attractive 
Following was the program 


vocal 


class. 
BOTW IING. 0.dk chvapiccssdscstdbvscgaseeees Meyer-Helmund 
Rubinstein Quartet 
Miss Marie Thornton, Miss Isabelle Davis Carter, Miss 
Miriam Gilmer, Mrs. J. Kenneth MacAlpine 


Mon Carer s'ouvre 08 Vols... ccccccccecs cesses . Saint-Saéns 


ROOTS SeeStnseesacrseacees ‘ Buck 
EN ccccsupaheatenen Sgsoneendeesoee sapaceevee Hensche 
Miss Olive Celeste Moore 
BP SN icccussenenncwtsvenareseie oseecnsee ° ... Liszt 
Miss Marie Thornto 
Violin solo, Adagio and Moto Perpetuo............ soe Reis 


Mr. Hubert Arnold 

Because I Love You, Dear........... 
Ouvres tes Yeux Bleus.. povern 
Miss Florence E 


Hawley 
Massenet 





Angel’s SevenaGe.socecicosvecccccvovescsscsvcese Braga 
Miss Ella Clarke Jones 
(Violin obligato, Mr. Hubert Arnold 
Who Is Sylvia?.... Schubert 
My Little Love...... ecescccsoens Hawley 


The Spring’s Blue Eyes sees jensoess ooo. Reis 
Miss Anna Foster Dutcher 

MacParren 

Zimmerman 


Ye Spotted Snakes.. 
ee Nc ciccviveds 


Rubinstein Quartet 
Miss Marie Thornton, Miss Isabelle Davis Carter, Miss 
Miriam Gilmer, Mrs. J. Kenneth MacAlpine 
Violin solo, Valse Caprice.......... — 
Mr. Hubert Arnold 


Wieniawsk 


BGROR.. ccccecccesscccscs 

For All Eternity.............. eves ° occcece Mascher 
Miss Isabelle Davis Carter 

Violin obligato, Mr. Hubert Arnold 

sem berg 


Nymphes et Sylvains.......... 


Amnie LAUri®, .....ccccrccccsscccoscsscssoocs Arranged by D. Buck 
Rubinstein Quartet 
Miss Marie Thornton, Miss Isabelle Davis Carter, Miss 
Miriam Gilmer, Mrs. J. Kenneth MacAlpine 


Mme. Maigille opened the evening by a short address to 
the audience, in which she alluded to the first appearance 


| in public of her vocal pupils, claimed nothing for them in 


HE third of this series of invitation musicales | 
took place on Saturday morning last, the 12th inst., | 


in Carnegie Lyceum, which was crowded as usual. 
The program opened with a suite for violin and piano, 


op. 44, of Edward Schiitt, played with graceful unanimity | 


and finish by Mr. David Mannes and Mr. Howard Brock- 


way. Where Schiitt speaks suave melodies and insinu- 


ating rhythms abound, and angular hands may handle him | 
not. This suite in its piquant charm is written in Schiitt’s | 


happiest vein. It was new to the public, having been 
played here but once before, if we remember rightly, 
with Marsick as the violinist. Such novelties, which cap- 
ture the ear with or against the will, are grateful enough, 
and in the hands of such two players as David Mannes and 
Howard Brockway lose none of their delicate aroma and 
contour. The canzonettacon variazioni and the rondo a la 
russe of the suite are separately charming bits. 

Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, contralto, replaced Mrs. Julie 








advance, but gently invited the large audience to judge of 
the results of her work without bias. The approval which 
greeted each number must speedily have satisfied Mme. 
Maigille that the public had formed an excellent opinion of 
her capacity as a teacher of singing, and were listening 
with genuine enjoyment to the work of her pupils. Evi- 
dently each pupil had a long list of friends, and Mme. 
Maigille herself would seem to have a large social clientéle, 
but the friends of the friends seemed to enter with equal 
zest into the approval which characterized the evening. 

The Rubinstein Quartet, which is a feature of Madame 
Maigille’s training, sang with precision and phrased with 
intelligence and taste. The solo work was on a general 
level of merit. With the talent at her disposal Madame 
Maigille seems to have accomplished most that was pos- 
sible; the pupils sang carefully, enunciated well and 
showed musical intelligence. 

It was quite a gala evening, embellished by the usual 
gigantic bouquets and baskets of flowers handed to the 
young people, who were all charmingly gowned and who 
must have felt unusually happy at the cordial reception 
they received. 








Ad. M. Foerster.—The Dedication March, written by 
Ad. M. Foerster for the opening of Carnegie Hall, where it 
was played under the direction of Walter Damrosch, was 
performed twice last month at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


HarryJ Fellows’ Appointments.—Mr. Harry 
J. Fellows, who is at present in London studying with 
Randegger, will return to America next month, and will 
appear in song recitals. On January 20 he will sing at his 
prior home, Erie, Pa., and on February 6 at Mr. Reddall’s 
morning concert in Brooklyn. 
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Tue Two-Sworp Man. 
With fingers o’er the strings that lightly glance 
Through bamboo lattices of fabric slight, 
She sees approach o'er sandy levels white 
The conqueror of her dreams of love's romance 
Two-sworded, fan upraised, doth he advance 


Red girdle, scarlet acorn, take the light 


Thwart the dark mail; and on his shoulder, bright 


Hizen's or Tokungawa's cognisance 
This warrior, brave with swords and plates ashine 
Seems in his bronze, his silk and lacquer fine, 
Some great crustacean mailed in black and red 
He sees her. Smiling ‘neath his visor’s mask, 
He makes the sunlight flash, with quickened tread 
From gold antenne quivering on his casque 
Sonnet by M. de Heredia 


EW ROSEN, so well known in New York and Lon- 
L don, has found time to absent himself from the 
beloved theatre and write a book about Napoleon and 
his relations with the stage. It is happily called Na- 
poleon’s Opera Glass, and is published by Elkin 
Mathews, of London. The volume is an amusing and 
readable one. Its motto is the gentle remark made by 
Pope Pius VII. to Napoleon during one of those fenc- 
ing matches of wit and brain between the two rulers. 
‘‘Commediante! Tragediante!” said the Pontiff 
of the Seven Hills, and Napoleon was furious and flat- 
tered, for he was both. With the exception of Nero, 
no man ever wore the purple that was such an arrant 
poseur as Napoleon. They say he took deportment 
lessons from Talma, and that his every action in pub- 
lic was calculated to a nicety. He had the histrion’s 
face, he could scowl so that his marshals quaked in 
their boots, and we have abundant testimony that his 
violent explosions of wrath were partially affected. 

‘*] only get mad as far as my neck,” he often said. 
A consummate actor in real life, he was inordinately 
fond of the stage. He presumed to criticise Talma’s 
readings of the classics, and, worse than that, he ac- 
tually suggested readings of his own. 

Napoleon would have made a great dramatic critic. 


7 
” . 


He disliked Shakespeare, Mr. Rosen tells us, de- 
claring that Voltaire, being anxious to ingratiate 
himself with the English, praised their dramatic 
poet. 

Napoleon liked Racine and Corneille, and at St. 
Helena he had these authors read to him very often. 
He had in his exile a sad way of joking. 

‘*To which theatre shall we go to-night? Shall we 
hear Talma or Fleury?” And his little circle of 
friends would laugh with him. 

A little storehouse of facts and fancies is Napo- 
leon’s Opera Glass, and it is a very apt contribution 
to the rapidly growing Napoleonic literature. 

* ’ * 

Pilar-Morin, one of the most accomplished panto- 
mimists alive, is playing in Chicago, and in the 
Clemenceau Case. She plays /za, and her English 
is highly praised by the papers. Since the unfortu- 
nate Orange Blossoms she made up her mind to go 
in for legitimate acting. The art of pantomime is 
not appreciated in America, and as she knew Eng- 
lish fairly well the clever and pretty little artist set 
herself to work, and is now acting with success. 
Still I am sorry her exquisite art is to be buried in 
cheap French plays. 

Will you ever forget her in L’Enfant Prodigue or 
Dresden China ? 

Mr. G. Barney Shaw's criticism of the recent per- 
formances of Ibsen's Little Eyolf in London is well 
worth reading. It appeared in the Saturday Review 
of November 28. The position the Irish critic takes 
is a strong one. He catches at a phrase of Clement 
Scott's, and uses it as a leading motive in his article. 
Scott calls Ibsen ‘‘suburban.” Quite right, says Mr. 


Shaw. Ibsen is suburban. He paints the inner and 
outer life of the middle class man and woman, the 
class to which we all belong; ergo, he is a universal 
playwright. 

This in effect is the clever, half-crazy Irishman’'s | 


reasoning. There is some truth in it. Life is not 
only very ‘‘ daily,” to quote Jules Laforgue, but we 
are all very middle class, and Ibsen, the Ibsen who is 
supposed to dig and delve in the abnormal, in reality 
selects the most commonplace of mortals for his 
plays. It is their unredeemed mediocrity, their vul- 
gar, petty, mean lives that he paints with such hor- 
rible, such mortifying and exquisite truth. And of 
course theatregoers do not care for the truth ; they 
like the cunning implications of the clever dramatist, 
who shows them pretty magic lantern slides, on 
which they see depicted enlarged and ennobled im- 
ages of themselves. 

The drama holds up the mirror to nature! What 
nonsense! If it did, the theatres would all close for 
want of patronage. The dramatist holds the mirror 
a little distance off from your own features, and 
then you are duly flattered, and speak loftily of the 
ideal, and the beautiful, and other sweet but often 
meaningless words 

Truth never enters our playhouses nowadays. She 
would be led to the door by the ushers and summari- 
ly ejected. So let us enjoy our little illusions in 
peace, Mr. Shaw. Some of us agree with you, but 
after all, we are the groundlings, and crave not the 
frosty heights upon which waves the banner of 


realism. 
Besides, the groundlings pay their money at the 
g g ) : 
box office! ee 
* 


I started to tell you something of Little Eyolf, but 
I will not. We had it here at the Berkeley Lyceum 
several years ago, when Mr. Sargent’s pupils made a 
very creditable showing in some excerpts. It is 
more than a mere morbid kindergarten play, but it 
is not for this generation. It is of Mr. Shaw's frantic 
eulogies and sloppy admiration of Janet Achurch 
that I would speak. 

Mr. Shaw, who is in matters dramatic a radical 
among radicals, says quite openly that Miss Achurch 
is the one peculiarly great actress of her generation. 
When Miss Achurch was imported by Mr. Mansfield, 
and left him in open revolt, she appeared in A Doll's 
House, at Hoyt’s pretty play house, She played 
Nora Helmer \ike a virago who had lost her taste for 
dress. Her gown kept slipping down, and in her 
general sloppiness and dowdiness of work she re- 
minded one of Wilkie Collins’ ‘‘damp woman.” Her 
Nora could no more be compared to Minnie Maddern- 
Fiske’s, when Mrs. Fiske played it at the Empire, 
than—what comparison strained enough can I make ? 
If Ibsen’s Vora is a lumpy, animal, coarse woman, 
without a particle of magnetism or charm, why, then, 
we have all been reading our Ibsen awry 1 

Yet Mr. Shaw piles up a column of agony about a 
woman who has not even mastered the art of walking 
She is classed with Duse and Bern- 
Little wonder 


across the stage 
hardt, and called a beautiful woman 
Ibsen makes his way slowly in London, little wonder 
the public grows weary of the cant that clusters 
about all ‘‘cults”! The Ibsen “fad,” the Browning 
‘*fad” have both done infinite damage to two original 
minds. Seen darkly through the rubbish written by 
self-seeking disciples, is it any wonder many cry 
aloud to be delivered of all such pests? 
* = * 

I do not sound to-day as if I wrote with my accus- 
tomed suavity. It is true. There are times when 
the iron enters the soul of the critic, when he cries 
aloud for the heavens to fall upon him, for the earth 
to swallow him. Sometimes it is his liver, sometimes 
it is a bad play, a bad actor, or a bad opera. To-day 
I mentally rage because Miss Achurch is called a 
Wherefore? What is Miss Achurch 
Oh, to be 


great actress. 
to me? So mark you well my folly! 
sleek and amiable and admire everything! Your 
optimist is your only true philosopher. 

’ ® ’ 

When it rains in London they say all good Anglo- 
Americans turn up their trousers and don their 
mackintoshes here. Sometimes they don't. Ever 
the stoutest subjects of the Queen on this side of the 
water were last week fain to confess at Wallack’s 
Theatre that the critical judgment of London could 
sometimes be at fault, for Henry Arthur Jones’ new 
play, The Rogue’s Comedy, proved a great success 

Mr. E. S. Willard, an actor of sound methods and 
of an agreeable personality, made an individual suc- 
cess, slimly aided by a fair company. 

The play is enjoyable. It probably failed to 
achieve distinction in London because the English 
resented the outrageous types of gullible folk the 
dramatist gave them. The English are pre-eminently 
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a sensible race. They despise satire of the Jonesian 
sort, and they reasoned that no such men and women 
could ever have existed, and it must be admitted that 
the master rogue of the play does enjoy a ‘corner in 
fools However, if you accept Mr. Jones’ premises 
you will presently find yourself enjoying the specta- 


cle of fellow men being made arrant fools by the 


clever, slippery Bailey Prothero, professional clair- 
voyant and once named George Jackman, all-round 
swindler 4 

» . 


By the aid of a highly sensitized “field of inner 
vision” he is able to get into the exclusive inner 
field of London's aristocratic set. He tells the past 
and guesses at the future. He makes many bull's- 
eyes, because he is posted by his wife, a lady's com- 
panion. Thisprecious pair ‘‘ work” society for all 
it is worth, and after drawing room successes Profh- 
ero flies for higher game. He organizes a stock com- 
pany, and, like Law of old, he blows a fine South Af- 
bubble Nemesis comes at 


discarded sot 


rican, not South Sea, 
last in the shape of a 1, who has grown 
to manly estate, unconscious of his parents. He is 
on the high road to success at the bar—his fathers 
talents doubtless modified by his honest education— 
and is a suitor for the hand of a girlof high birth 

All this is told in three acts, the last of which is, 
singularly enough, the weakest, as the climacteric is 
reached in the second There is little padding ex- 
cept in the last act, when a wholly unnecessary 
drunken episode disturbs the thread of the story. 
The subsidiary theme is hardly a ripple in the main 
current, which is chiefly breasted by the charlatan. 
Mr. Jones has made the scamp most sympathetic. 
He is a jolly good fellow, who loves his wife and 


pets her openly. He loves his boy and is proud of 


him, but the young fellow fights shy of him, and to 
the spectators seems a bit of a prig hope Mr, 


Jones is preaching no moral lesson in allthis. If he 
As the drama- 


is it is too esoteric for us to grasp it 
tist has done his work in a straightforward fashion, 
and makes no concealment of his preference for his 


rogue, I suppose we must accept him at his full 











value. He is certainly an entertaining chap, and at 
the end goes off ruined, but without having re- 
vealed to his son a father’s disgraceful life 

Mr. Willard was in unusually fine fettl He acted 
spiritedly and with more humor than I thought him 
capable of. He has sever: ig scenes, which he 
carried off surprisingly well, and his touch was al- 
most light. If he would modify le or two his 





he would 


confidential attitude toward his at 
heighten the illusion He let us know too early 


what a humbug he was. He was warmly received 





and turned off a sincere little speech at the 
close. 
The author isalmost epigrammatic. He says sev- 


eral good things, things that you can memorize and 
He is very worldly and 
Yet I can fancy 


spring on innocent friends 
wings his shafts at the great world 
London gazing superciliously at the specimens of 
titled people in this piece. They certainly are a 
queer lot. At a glance an average manor woman 
would pierce the veil of this M/r. Bailey Prothero 
who looked like a foreign concert pianist and a corn 
doctor shaken well together. 


* 
* * 


There are suggestions of Judah and Gudgeons in 
the play. Mr. Willard’s company is at its best point 
represented by Olga Brandon, who played with a fine 
tact of omission the part of the wife and mother 
Several times she touched the hem of deep sensi- 
bility. In appearance she is as exotic asever. Mr 
Harry Cane contributed a capital low comedy sketch 

The Rogue’s Comedy is not a remarkable play, but 
it is an agreeable and perhaps a genuine antidote to 
the recent hypnotic craze in dramatic literature 
Considered in that tight it has a sweetly ironic 


meaning. 


Not a bad idea that, to make a play out of Jessie 
Fothergill’s The First Violin. Mr. Mansfield an- 
nounces it for production soon. The story is adored 
by sentimental music lovers, who found Charles 
Auchester tame and Mendelssohna bore. Itis rather 
a pretty than a strong novel, although I suppose 
much can be made of the inundation episode. Per- 
haps Mr. Mansfield will have a chance to play one of 
the many instruments he issupposed to master. The 
First Violin without a violin virtuoso would be in- 
conceivable 

The dramatization has been made by Miss Mary 
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Stone, who is remembered here for her excellent 
work in dramatizing The Social Highwayman, and 


he may be said to be the foremost of the younger school of | 


American writers. The great popular success of his recent 


Percival Pollard, one of the cleverest of our young | Christmas song, The Christ Child, with its inspiring re- 


story tellers. 

The First Violin ought to prove a success, for the 
play with. a musical hero might supplant the play 
with the deadly hypnotist in full blast. 

ok 


+ ca 


Mme. Lablache was once, at the eleventh hour, 
asked to sing the réle of Donna Annain Don Giovan- 


ni, in lieu of a lady who had been suddenly taken ill. | 


Mme. Lablache, being unable to wear the stage robe 
that had been provided for the part, elected to wear 
one of her own private dresses. Brignoli, who im- 
personated Don Ottavio, had a very bad habit of con- 
tinually expectorating while singing, and caused 
Mme. Leblache grave anxiety as to the possible fate 
of her beautiful gown. During the famous trio 
Mme. Lablache watched Brignoli very anxiously, 
and finally, unable to contain her fears any longer, 
she whispered to him, in a voice full of appeal: ‘* My | 
dear friend, could you not manage just once to spit 
mn Donna Elvira's robe?” 








. 
* * 


G. R. Sims, the playwright, tells this story about 
A referendum was approaching its 
completion. The votes had been given and the 
chairman was ready to declare the figures. In this 
moment of anxious expectation, when the fortunes 
of the country were at stake, a voice from the public 
gallery was heard crying, ‘‘ Waiter!” The result 
was instantaneous. The whole sovereign assembly 
of the Swiss people rose to its feet as one man, and 


Switzerland. 








inswered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 


“ 
* 

Rossetti and Carlyle, who had no esteem for each 
other, used to live close together in Chelsea. One | 
day when a visitor called on Rossetti he found him 
in great excitement. It was at the time when the 
Salvation Army was just beginning its crusade, and 
in walking up to the house the visitor had noticed a 
group of members. ‘‘ Have you seen those wretches | 
who came here to annoy me?” said Rossetti, who | 
had of course never heard of the Salvation Army ; 
‘‘I am sure they weresent by Carlyle. They stood 
under my window and began to sing, Come to Jesus! 
was so furious that I rushed to the door and cried 
‘T'll be damned if I will!’ ” 


out to them : 
Charles Whitney Coombs. 

N Sunday last was celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
0 versary of the consecration of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, which was founded by the Rev. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, whose influence has been felt in the Episcopal Church 
throughout the land. This was, it is said, the first church 
to have a boy choir and daily communion. From the be- 
ginning of its history the Church of the Holy Communion 
has had the hearty support of a large number of cultivated 
and influential men and women, who have given freely of 
their time and their means to the many good works that are 
associated with its name. 

In this atmosphere Charles Whitney Coombs has been 
quietly working for nearly five years, and the results of 
his efforts shows the influence of his environment as well 
as his capability for estimating the scope of his duties and 
also his fitness for the task he has undertaken. Mr. 
Coombs received his musical education during the thirteen 
years he passed abroad, mostly in Germany. Since his 
return to America he has been organist and choirmaster 
at the Church of the Holy Communion, and his ability and 
success in church work have been highly gratifying to all 
who are associated with him there. As an organist Mr. 
Coombs has taken a high rank among his professional as- 
sociates, and as choirmaster he has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in what he has accomplished. The choir has been 
admigably trained and in precision of attack, quality of 
tone and general excellence of effect it will compare favor- 
ably with the choirs of any of the other leading churches. 
The brilliancy of the head tones is especially noticeable in 
the work of the boys. 

The success that has attended Mr. Coombs as a com- 
poser is a gratifying illustration of the appreciation by 
the musical ptblic of compositions of sterling merit. The 
popularity of a song is by no means a guarantee of its 
musical value, but Mr. Coombs’ works have been welcomed 
by those whose commendation is an indorsement in this 
respect. Since the publication of his first songs, some ten 
years ago, the works that he has given to the public have 
shown a steady musical growth as well as marked versatil- 
ity. Among his many songs that have found great favor, 
The Sea of Sleep, and the Song of a Summer Night, and 
his beautiful setting of Shelley’s I Arise from Dreams of 
Thee, may be counted as especially poetical. 

It is as a writer of sacred music, however, that Mr. 
Coombs has chiefly distinguished himself, and in this field 
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frain, is shown inthe sales, which even now are well up in 
the thousands. His church cantata, The Vision of St. 


| John, has been published only eighteen months, but it has 
| already been performed in all parts of this country. This 
| is the most important work that Mr. Coombs has published, 
| and in it his higher musical gifts are shown at their best. 


| 


The spontaneous melody and the logical thematic de- 
velopment that are so observable in it are accompanied by 
a delicate appreciation of the spirit of the beautiful text. 

The Ave Maria which Mr. Coombs has lately written is 
undoubtedly the best of his sacred songs, and it is said by 
a brother composer to be worthy of ranking with Gounod’s 
treatment of the same subject. 

The musical feature of the anniversary celebration on 
Sunday was the anthem written for the occasion by Mr. 
Coombs, How lovely upon the mountains are the feet of 
Him that bringeth peace to Zion. H. W. D. 





Sieveking.—Sieveking, the Dutch pianist, is filling 
ten of Rosenthal’s engagements in the South, owing to 
the latter’s illness. 

New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York 
Philharmonic Club played with its usual success on Mon- 
day, the 7th inst., with the Orange Mendelssohn Union. 


De Macchi Did Not Play.—On the programs for the 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Indianapolis concerts given by 
the Nordica-Linde Concert Company the name of Clemen- 
tine de Macchi, pianist, appeared, but Mr. de Macchi did 
not play, owing to a misunderstanding with the manage- 
ment. 

The Euterpe Trio.—This trio, composed of Miss 
Bertha C. Bucklin, violin; Miss Lillian Littlehales, ’cello, 
and Mrs. Blanche Faville, piano, are booking numerous 
engagements for the near future, a trip during Christmas 
week through the interior cities along the Central Rail- 
road being planned. ‘Their playing at the Buckingham a 
week ago was greatly enjoyed. 

From Max Treumann. — fditors The Musical 
Courter: In your last issue, December 9, I see that Mr. 
Walter J. Hall advertises himself as the teacher of his 
solo bass in church, Mr. Herbert Witherspoon. I do not 
know what he teaches to him, but one thing I ought to 
know, and that is that he never taught him the art of sing- 
ing. No doubt it would please Mr. Hall to pose as a vocal 
teacher, and especially as the teacher of my pupil, H. 
Witherspoon, who has become under my tuition a thor- 
ough artist, for it would be quite a card for him, but if he 
wants to make a name as a vocal teacher let him put forth 
his own pupils, and not mine. Sincerely, 

Max TREUMANN. 

National Conservatory Examinations.—The semi- 
annual examinations of the National Conservatory of 
Music will take place as follows: Children’s day, January 


2 (Saturday), piano and violin 10 to 12 M.; singing, January 


to 10 p. M.; piano and organ, January 5 (Tuesday), 10 to 
12 a. M., 2 to4 Pp. M.; violin, viola, ‘cello, contrabass, harp, 
January 6 (Wednesday), 10 to 12 M., 2 to4 Pp. M.; orchestra 
and all wind instruments, January 6 (Wednesday), 2 to 
4P. M. 

Metropolitan Sunday Concert.—This was the pro- 
gram of last Sunday night’s concert at the Metropolitan : 
Tannhduser, Wagner; air, L’Africaine, Meyerbeer, 
Bruch, for violin and orchestra, 


Overture, 
M. Cremonini; Scotch Rhapsody, 


| 4(Monday), 10 to 12 M., 2to4 Pp. M.,8to 10 Pp. M.; chorus, 8 | 


| himself. 


| Steinway Memorial Service. 

A SERVICE in memory of the late William 
Steinway was held on Sunday last, December 13, 
in the Union Church, Steinway, Long Island City, at 4 
o'clock. T'he artists who took part were Misses Emma 
Heckle, Jeanne Franko, Marie Maurer, Leontine Gaert- 
ner, Mrs. P. Burkard, Mr. A. Silbernagel, Mr. de Lackner, 
Mr. Hahn and Mr. F. Q. Dulcken. 

Among these were three who participated in the inau- 
gural concert given in the same edifice on May 28, 1891, 
and who were engaged on that occasion by Mr. Steinway 
These three were Emma Heckle, Jeanne Franko 
and Ferdinand Q. Dulcken. 

The situation was a pathetic one for this trio of artists, 
whose devotion to the memory of William Steinway the 
good will always remain fresh and strong. 





Blauyelt Engaged.—Mr. Damrosch has engaged Lil- 
lian Blauvelt to replace Mme. Nordica for the leading réle 
in The Messiah, which is to be sung on January 28. 

Ferranti Dead.—Signor Ferranti, the basso-buffo, died 
yesterday at the New York Hospital. This informa- 
tion comes to us at the hour of closing the paper. 

Generra Johnstone-Bishop. — Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop is to be the soprano at Ann Arbor and Oberlin this 
week in The Messiah. She sings in Toronto on New Year's 
Day. 

Lillian Blauyvelt.—Lillian Blauvelt will make her first 
appearance in public this season on the occasion of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Liederkranz Society in Carnegie 
Hall on January 8. 

Ella Russell with Handel and Haydn.— The Henry 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has arranged with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston for the appearance of Ella 
Russell, to sing the soprano part of Hora Novissima on 
April 18. Some important festival engagements have been 
closed for the prima donna and a number are pending. 

Plancon for Baltimore.—Plangon has been engaged 
for the Baltimore orchestral concert, January 12. No 
American had a chance to get that engagement. We want 
foreigners to get all there is in music in America so that 
they can go home with our money and look at us from the 
distance with the contempt we deserve. 

Pache Engages Artists.—Joseph Balti- 
more conductor, was in town two or three days last week 
securing artists for the numerous concerts in Baltimore. 
Among those engaged were Corinne Moore-Lawson, Gre- 
gorowitsch, J. Evans Williams, Anna Taylor Jones, Dr. 
Carl Dufft and Beyer-Hané, the ‘cellist 

Siegfried Postponed —Siegfried has been postponed 
again. Herr Seidl is determined that there shail be no 
deficiency of rehearsal. The management announces 
that it will certainly be sung on Monday, December 28. 
Mime will be sung by Hubbenet, the new tenor, who 





Pache, the 


arrived from Dusseldorf last week. La Traviata, with 
Melba, is announced for next Monday night. 
Damrosch’s Season Opened. — Philadelphia, Pa., 


Dec. 14, 1896.—The Academy of Music was filied with a 
fashionable audience this evening when the Damrosch 
Opera Company opened its season. Lohengrin was the 


opera presented. Most of the interest centred in the ap- 


| pearance of the new singers, and more particularly in 


Herr Ernst Krauss, who assumed the title rédle. He has 


| youthfulness, a fine physique, and his features are strik- 


M. Adamowski; Recit. et Aria, Eri to, Ballo in Maschera, Verdi, M. | 


Ancona; Air du livre d’Hamlet, A, Thomas, Mlle. Calvé; balle. 
music, Le Cid, Massenet; duo from L’Amico Fritz, Mascagni, Mile 
Calvé and M. Cremonini; Le Rouet d’Omphale, Saint-Saéns; Air 
du Mysoli (Perle de Brésil), David, Mile. Calvé ; overture, Mignon, 
Thomas. 

Fourth Operatic Musicale.—Mlle. Calvé will be one 
of the soloists of the fourth Metropolitan musicale to be 
given on Tuesday afternoon at the Waldorf. The other 
soloists are Mme. Theo, who will reappear after an absence 
of two years from New York, and MM. de Gorgoza, Beigle 
and Listemann. Maurice Lefevre, a French lecturer on the 
musical literature of his country, will deliver a talk on this 
subject, and it will be illustrated by the songs of Mlle. 
Calvé and Mme. Theo. M. Lefevre, who makes his first 
appearance in this country on Tuesday, has lectured at the 
Salle Bodiniere in Paris. 

Suza Doane.—Miss Suza Doane and Mr. Albert 
Gerard-Thiers gave two piano and song recitals last week 
in Carnegie Hall to large and enthusiastic audiences. 


perament, and gave pronounced evidence of a distin- 
guished future. Her touch is clear and elastic, and her 
best effort was undoubtedly MacDowell’s concert étude, al- 
though she gave a right worthy reading of Schumann's 
Carneval, op. ¥. Mr. Thiers sang, as he always does, like 
a consummate artist. It is rare to hear one so versatile. 
His method is faultless. Mr. ‘Thiers’ control of the vary- 
ing tone colors of English, German, Italian, French and 
his knowledge of the diction of these tongues, prove him 
an artist indeed. Miss Kate S. Chittenden played the 
accompaniments flexibly and musicianly. 


ing. His voice is strong and vibrant, evidently capable 
of sustained effort, and he uses it with refreshing vigor. 
Fraulein Johanna Gadski’s -/sa has been seen before, 
and the Orfrud of Fraulein Eibenschuetz was a cureful, 
conscientious performance. Herr Carl Somer was the 


| Telramund, Herr William Martens the //era/d, and Herr 


| Heinrich Hobbing the King. 








The chorus was well drilled 
and effective.— Herald. 

Carl’s Recitals.—Interested audiences throng Organ- 
ist William C. Carl’s Saturday recitals. The central loca- 
tion has much to do with this, the soloists are another 
attraction, and then the organist has achieved such promi- 
nence that he alone will command attendance. The last 
afternoon was particularly interesting, as the composi- 
tions had all been written for that particular recita] by 
French composers. The way Carl gets over the country 
is a caution. For instance, one night in Columbus, Ohio, 
the next night in New Brunswick, N. J. Thursday night 
in Lynchburg, Va.; Friday night in Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Saturday, New York recital, and Monday at Wilson 


Miss Doane showed that she possesses fine technic and tem- | College for Women, in Pennsylvania; then in New York 


for four concerts (four only!) next week. This is the 
list: Musical Art Society, Carnegie Hall, Frank Dam- 
rosch; Hotel Waldorf, Mrs. Sawyer’s musicale; Lenox 
Choral Society, Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall; First Pres- 
byterian Church recital, with string quartet. 

Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano, and Mr. Luther Gail 
Allen, bass, of the quartet of the ‘Old First,’’ assisted 
vocally, the former singing Costa’s I will extol Thee 
with nice effect, and the latter Claussman’s sombre The 
Night (song of the bird), to the evident enjoyment of the 
alleen. We should like to hear tenor E. Ellsworth 
Giles, of the same quartet, soon! (Mrs. Sawyer, the con- 
tralto, sang a month ago.) The Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané 
string quartet will assist next Saturday. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

226 Wabash Avenue, December 12, 1896. | 
[ last public and press are realizing that the 
Thomas Chicago Orchestra is no longer the famous 
band of years ago. This fact has been ventilated for some 
time past only in the columns of THe Musicat Courter, but 
now the newspapers of Chicago are rousing from their 
lethargy, and last Saturday the following appeared in the 

Lvening Journai: 

and apathetic audience which 
Gluck, Bach, 
Schumann, and Tschaikowsky did not prove to be drawing names, 


It was a comparatively slender 
listened to the Thomas concert yesterday afternoon 


and those who went were not enthused 
If the majority of the 2,000-odd persons who gathered at the Audi- 
torium were more interested in contrapuntal composition, co-ordi- 
ating of harmonies and exhibitions of technic, and were less weak 
and human In their desire for something which talksto the inner 
spirit ; if more of those assembled had wrestled by hours, days and 
years with the perversitiesof some musical instrument, instead of 





busying their lives with marrying, loving, and struggling for exis- 


tence; if more of the listeners were endowed with hypertrophy of 


that segment of the cortex which gives note to aural impressions, in- 
stead of possessinga perceptive apparatus scarcely capable of dis- 
tinguishing sharps from flats; if, 


melody suited to the wants of the people who pay for the seats, 


then the audience would not be apathetic; they would not respond 


toeach number with perfunctory applause, and they would not 


wonder each why his neighbor enjoyed the music so much more 


than he * * * The test of music is its ability to please—to move, 


to rouse the imaginati« 
logized we will be 


And after we have thus aj frank and confess 








that except in two brief sections the program did not please. * * * 
It might be mentioned that there has been some complaint over 
the refusal of the orchestra management to refund the price of 


seats bought for the advertised Rosenthal performance. Many who 





lid not attend are of the opinion that they should have their money 
back. The management declinesto refund any but the additiona] 


price charged on account of Rosenthal's expected appearance 
Another paper had the following with regard to the same 
subject 


Another plea for lost patronage is being made by the Chicago Or- 
chestra. Again has the intimation been sent out that if the public 
will let bygunes be bygones the management will see to it that there 
will be r hissing at the people in the upper galleries. Yesterday 
Music we 


he program was as classical as ever, but the pri 


popular prices prevailed rth $1.5) was given for WO cents 
es weren't. The 


prices were not down to the tens, twents and thirts, but they showed 


that tendency The management is to be congratulated Phe proof 
that it is not a bit stuck up, none too aristocratic for the hoi polloi, 
could not have been more convincing. The hoi polloi is all right. It 
was no fault of the management that the parquet patrons insulted 


the gallery occupants and the management wishes it so understood 
Long live the hoi polloi, say the management. We lovethe hoi pol- 
oi, Our grandfather's coachman was of the hoi polloi, and appre- 


ry. Come to the Audi un Come and shriek 





iation is hered 


and how! and whistle and t 


rogans. Doas you please 


Make Theodore 


stamp your 


Shoot paper wads at the gangs in the boxes 


Thomas doa song and dance. Make the members of the orchestra 
play Hobble de Hoy de Ay de Do. Make holy shows of yourself, 
only come! Come!! Come!!! Don't forget the price It’s a 
bargain 

And in spite of all these concessions, in spite of the classical 
music, in spite of the slap at aristo y, yesterday's matinée was 





remarkable for the broad areas of empty seats. 
It is truly lamentable 
Moral courage will be a necessity on the part of those 
attending the first concert given by the Chicago String 
Quartet, December 22, if the present program is adhered 
to in its entirety. The proposed numbers are: Beethoven, 
quartet No. 4, op. 18, C minor ; Schumann, quintet, op. 44 
E flat, and Brahms, sextet, op. 18, B flat. Little short is it 
of a scandal to produce three such works in the short 


space of time at command. Only last Tuesday it was 


known that the personnel of the quartet had been sud- | 


denly changed, and two players, Boegner, violin, and 
Esser, second violin, taken in place of Krause and Wen- 
del, the concertmaster. What does this denote if not in 
competence? Here isa musician, concertmaster of what 
should be a great organization, totally unfit to lead the 
quartet which has been formed by persons interested in 
Theodore Thomas. It is denied that the orchestra has 
any interest in this quartet, but the denial counts for 
nothing against fact. Spite work, nothing but spite, is the 
foundation ; this can be gathered from the statement made 
at the time of the quartet's initiation, that it was not 
formed for pecuniary gain, but all that was sought was the 
payment of expenses. Although the primary object of the 
musical profession may be to gain a livelihood, still evi- 
dently a little thing like money has no attraction for the 
Chicago String Quartet. It was thought, no doubt, to 
cheapen the work of the Spiering Quartet by the organiza- 


tion of a rival concern; but let us take heart. The result 


in a word, the program provided | 





obtained by this clever, artistic company of players is a 
glorious beauty of style that no hastily acquired combina- 


| tion can hope to copy. 
* es * 

| 

| Steinway Hall looked its best Tuesday when the Men- 
deissohn Club gave the first of the series of three concerts. 
| The excellent, showing 
marked improvement on the work done last year. Harrison 
Wild is a clever conductor and has obtained some splendid 





work of the Minnerchor was 


results from his sixty voices, among whom are many of our 
The attack was clear and decisive, the 
Altogether the sing- 


best male singers. 
light and shade beautifully marked. 
ing of the Mendelssohn Club was decidedly in advance of 
There was a will and 


any choral work I have heard here. 
spontaneity, a general good feeling seemingly prevailing 
The business ar- 


to make the concert one huge success 
rangements of the club, too, have been thoroughly well 
handled, some one evidently has been indefatigably ener- 
getic, and a financial success is assured, judging from the 


All was artistic, even the platform being 


full attendance. 
attractive and exquisitely banked in flowers. 


George W. Fergusson, baritone, assisted the club. He 
has many friends and was most warmly received, but his 
singing was decidedly off color in the Pagliacci number 
and the French songs disappointed me, especially in Gou- 
nod's Pour la Chanter. 
first-class artist, but if he does not feel upto concert pitch 
he only damages his own fine reputation by singing. 
demon- 


Fergusson is a good artist, a 


If ever sincere admiration and esteem were 
strated, surely they were on Tuesday, when Max Bendix 
made his first public appearance for the season. As soon 
as he appeared on the platform applause long and loud 
| greeted him; here was no make-believe, but the genuine, 


spontaneous welcome giveu to an artist whom Chicago has 
every reason to respect and honor. An evening paper, in 
speaking of his appearance, said tersely, but much to the 
purpose: ‘‘Chicago loves her Bendix in spite of her 
Thomas.” 

I was certainly surprised at his performanode ; it was that 
of a great artist, not a mere virtuoso. 

A great violinist is entirely set apart from the so-called 
virtuoso. Max Bendix, from his performance on Tuesday 
at the Mendelssohn Club, showed that he was a consummate 
artist, and one for whom no difficulties exist. At one time 
Bendix, from his continuous association with the Thomas 
orchestra, was decidedly a cold player; but now, away 
from dogmatical routine, with time given to his own work, 
the sensitive and imaginative side of his art has become 
strong. Witness the perfection of dramatic intensity in the 
Hubay Carmen Fantaisie. 

His technic is astonishing ; he has individuality and dis- 


tinguished style. He is poetic, but without maudlin senti- 
mentality, and the ** Bravo 


heard was a htting tribute to his powers Mr. 


which I many times 
Bendix 


Sendix 


played an encore to the Hubay, and in the second part of 


the program Wagner's Albumblatt and Polonaise in D of 


Wieniawski. 
*? * 


There is one fault to find with the club’s concert—the 


hall is not adequate for the choir’s big tone ; the concert 


fore ends too late. 





follow- 





begins too late, and tl 


ing was the program 
Hymn of Praise Herman Mohr 
Prologue, I Pagliacci 4 Leoncavalk 
M Fer ss 
Carmen Fantasie ‘ ove = Hubay 
Mr. Bendix 
Sole Phanatopsis Moszkowski 








e's Rej« z Voo1 sfar 
Soupir - occecescesece Bem berg 
Sonnet'd’ GR kin cic cdvadddeddscdveyesetive eeeuseunsse Thomé 
*our la Chaz r — . Sen segveccoeoce . Gounod 

Mr. Fergussor 
Valentine oo @ Horatio W. Parker 
Three Words.. ! 
The Chafer and the Flower............ euataewse seoee W. H. Veit 
J EE ee ter ett tt) eee .... Wagner 
Polonaise in D Se cccvcy coesvedseb Coen oueesen + eceen Wieniawski 


Mr. Bendix 
Carvlinel etn cnnc.s cnsbesaes sees. C. Villiers Stanford 
Boot, Saddle, to Horse 
King Charles 
Kentish Sir Byng. 
Mr. Fergusson and the club 


| 
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The Sherwood Club held the first evening meeting of the 
season on Tuesday. Mrs. Watson gave a delightful infor- 
mal reception Wednesday, when two very talented and 
charming pianists, Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge and Miss Ver- 
onica Murphy, played in the manner expected of Mrs 
best and gets 


Watson's pupils. One always looks for the 


it here Miss McTerney, an accomplished reader, gave 
pleasure to everyone by her clever interpretations 

Mrs. Orwin H. Fox and Mrs. Osborne Reed had an enor- 
mous crowd at a studio tea Wednesday. Some exceedingly 
being 
and Mrs 


heard to exceeding advantage 


good music was heard, both vocal and instrumental 


much above the aver Grafton Baker, tenor 





Erb, a fine soprano, were 
Miss Hitch, 


polonaise really well. 


a pianist of ability, played Chopin's A flat 
t many other 


I was told there were 
talented people assisting, but I arrived late and was una- 
ble to learn their names. Mrs. Fox looked very handsome 
and was rejoicing at the good work done by her pupils 
She is one of our most successful and best known vocal 
teachers and is principal of the vocal department of the 
Chicago Musical College 

Mrs. 
Italian mediaval music, 
dinary study, can hardly fail to add to her already great 
reputation as a musician. Social Evanston was keenly 


lectures on French and 


Regina Watson's latest 
which have involved such extraor- 


alive to the benefit to be derived from hearing her scholarly 
and intensely interesting recitals, and attended the three 
lectures in large numbers have already told you of the 
lecture on folk song; it is now an additional pleasure to 
tell you of the emphatic success obtained at the lectures 
on French and Italian music 

In the first lecture on early French music the growth 


and development of musical art in France was shown 


step by step from the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants 





through the delightfully quaint Troubadour songs, the in- 


tensely interesting ballet period, and most fascinating 
Couperin, D’'Aguiu and Rameau, 
Mrs. 


rowd a mass 


compositions of Lully, 
down to the time when Gluck was about to appear. 
Watson contrived in a marvelous manner to 
of information into a forty minute lecture. There was an 
amount of research both historical and musical which only 


an artist and one of great intellect could give 


The literary character of these lecture recitals is also 


very fine, and is of inestimable gain to musical students in 
having the result of such study put before them in so concise 
and clear a manner, as well as making them acquainted with 
some exquisite gems of piano literature very little known to 


musicians, and which really ought to be in every pianist's 


répertoire An accompaniment during the entire lecture 
of the most interesting, beautiful compositions belonging to 
the various epochs of which the lecture treated was played 


in Mrs. Watson's inimitable way on both harpsichord and 


She has been fortunate 
an exceedingly rare harpsichord, one which combines both 


harpsichord and hammerclavier, so that she was able to 


piano n becoming possessed of 


show in a direct manner the gradual development of the 


modern piano music during its last three stages 


The Italian lecture is on a very high plane It com- 
Palestrina and goes right through the Renais- 





mences 


2 


subsequent greatest period of 


sance in Florence, and the 


Italian music from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 


is also beautifully shown by a long program of rare composi- 
} 


tions of the various schools, both sacred and seculiar music 


Mrs. Regina Watson plays these old compositions as only 


she can ; they require a distinct style, a perfection of dainti- 
} 


ness that I have heard very rarely ; she is an artist of ex- 
quisite delicacy and refinement. The harpsichord proved 
a most interesting feature, the people crowding around in 


order to gain a closer view of the quaint old instrument 
Mrs. Watson was the recipient of mucl 


from a cultivated 


enthusiastic, ap- 


preciative applause and enlightened 


audience. 

Max Bendix plays at St. Joseph, Mo., December 25 
Kansas City, Mo., 
December 28; Aurora 


December 26 Des Moines, Ia 
Ill., January 4; Princeton, III 
Keokuk, Ia., January 
7; Burlington, Ia., January 8; Mt. Pleasant, Ia., January 
Hanibal, Mo., January 12; 
A new soprano boy is at present being 
He sings for the Amateur Club 


January 5; Streator, Ill., January 6 ; 
ii 


9; Quincy, Ill., January 11 
Columbia, Mo., 13. 
talked of considerably. 











Supported by RUDOLPH VON SCARPA, Pianist ; 
Tenor, and CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, the famous Contralto. 


Address for dates, et 


CAMILLA URSO. 


The Great Violinist. 


EDWIN DOUGLASS, 


In FEBRUARY by Miss MINNIE METHOT, Soprano 
TOUR COMMENCED OCTOBER 12 


Dates only available afier January 9, 1897 


FREDERIC LUERE, Manager. 


: GEO. W. HORNE, Business Agent, 
Decker Building, NEW YORK. 
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Liebling gave a concert before his class in Kimball Hall, 
Mr. Sidney Biden assisting. 

The North Side Turner Hall orchestral concerts are be- 
coming very popular. Last Sunday Mrs. Paula Bieder- 
man, mezzo soprano, assisted the orchestra and with much 


next Monday. Ludwich Becker, the violinist, also plays at 
the same concert 

Mrs. N. C. Safford, pupil of Clement B. Shaw, will sing 
at the dedication of the First Baptist Church, Kenosha, 
Wis., December 17 
success. 

The Rubinstein Club, of Oak Park, gave its inaugural 
The program was interpreted by Mrs. 
Franz Wagner, 


I have frequently told of the fadisms to which a 


part of those who possess the laudable desire to be culti- 


you e 
; concert Thursday. 
P. S. Hurlbert, G. Roy Hall, bassoon ; 
’cellist. * 


* 


vated adopt, but the extreme has at last been reached. 
\t a * 


At this the exhortationist 


prayed her hearers to feel imbued with the great master’s 


lecture on Beethoven week 
a : 4 Thursday the Chicago Manuscript Society, of which Will- 
it. She exclaimed with passionate and religious fervor : 

soul next to his naked soul, and your 
to The day was 
overheard prominent 
awful nice invitation, but I don’t care 





Lay your naked cert. 


naked heart next his naked heart,” &c. The 


I 
‘That's an 


and friends, who were delighted at native talent. 
lly at > vyoman say tol, . 
lly and ay bh “ny following was presented 


another 
: Polonaise Brillante, piano 


for dust Arne Oldberg 
“* * ; 
Songs 
srouke is going to New York with his famous Chicago BE FW poccssusssece gumrecemserneal Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 
. . q » Thousand Eve ‘ 
Marine Band early in March to show his manner ieitteiamatiiinn ‘Soot a 
a : urton oom, 
of playing popular music, which has made him such a | @,,,onetta plane , > © Laieio 
success in Chicago and various parts of the country. His | Gavot from Otho Visconti, translated by W. H. Sher- 
manager, Howard Pew, is laying out quite an extended ON as Fe sec bineddeer ess becdedenunetal ....Frederic G. Gleason 
Staccato étude........ Mrs. Elisa Mazzucato Young 





tou 
Miss Sibyl Sammis, the unusually attractive young vocal- 
ist, has been engaged for the entire season to sing with 
the band at all appearances excepting those in the open 





r,. which will include all of the principal Eastern cities. or eerveees 
W. H. Sherwood 


Revery, piano and violin...../ 
Serenade 


shewews Henry Schoenfeld 
{ 


Joseph Chapek 





air. Asa sample of the varied and popular sort of music | From Poems of Melody, No. 1.... ; 
: a: Mexican Dances (original).. ; Robert Goldbeck 
Brooke provides, and in an extraordinary manner, too, the | ~ . { 
e op No. I. Interlude, No. II 
following may be quoted from his next Sunday’s concert otek Gcttbek 
at the Columbia here: The William Tell overture; Rus- | Psalm cxxx Scns enaeierereks Mrs. Eliza M. Young 
sian mazurka, La Czarine ; My Old Kentucky Home, with Mr. Bick oung 
: 7 F : Idylle op. 5, No.1 ; 
variations ; bridal music from Lohengrin ; a new two-step, | “CY"S &P-° / 
; : ; 1 x é, Gypsy Dance, op. 10 W. H. Sherwood 
Hotfoot Sue, billed as a darky spasm, and a new descrip- | yedea, op.13....... \ 
tive piece by Brooke himself, the Corn Husking Party. W. H. Sherwood 
This indicates variety enough, but Brooke has only one | Children’s Songs, I. and II ..Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 
‘ Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 


way of playing everything, and that is superbly. 
Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, the tenor, is booked for The 
Messi for the Amateur Musical 


Club, 


I 
not figure in the list of composers, although he acted as 
Mr. Oldberg is, without 


was sorry to observe that Arne Oldberg’s name did 
at Racine, December 17 ; 
28; in Minneapolis, in a new 
in 





December 


( 
yrratorio by Willard Patten, called Isaiah, January 27; 





1icago, executant for a fellow composer. 


| doubt whatever, our most original composer here, and one 





Dayton, Ohio; in St. Paul in February, and The Creation, | who jeans toward the classics of the great masters. Some 

n Ypsilanti, Mich., April 6. of his work is remarkable and that he wiil take a high 
Mr, Carberry was the soloist for the A Capella Chor, place in the field of composition is a foregone conclusion. 

Milwaukee, December 1, and sang in the Creation in Elgin, | Of the work done by Mrs. Gaynor, Robert Goldbeck, Fred- 

December 3 eric Grant Gleason and W. H. Sherwood I have frequently 
Mr. Charles W. Clark, the baritone, sings The Messiah in spoken, and it is need!ess tosay that their works were suc- 

Peoria December 14, and in Evanston on the 15th. Mr. | cessful. Mrs. Mazzucato Young was worthily represented 

Clark ret to England in January. by her staccato étude and her setting of Psalm cxxx, 
Mr. George Hamlin, the tenor, has just returned from sung by Bicknell Young 


the East, where he achieved great success in Samson and 
Delilah, with Arion Club, Providence, R. I., November 


recital 


Frank T. Baird 
when some of his most promising pupils sang. 


gave a at his studio Thursday, 


the 


, “pe : 
iam Armstrong was the originator, gave the inaugural con- | 
Summy’s Hall was filled with appreciative musicians | 


.Adolf Koelling | 





20, and in Verdi's Requiem, with the Oratorio Society, 


Mr. Baird is one of the most esteemed teachers here. 











New York, under Walter Damrosch’s baton, December 1 | understands the art of singing, and can develop a voice 
und 2, _He sings The Messiah in Ann Arbor, December 16, | without forcing, which is so very common. The students 
and St. Louis the 26th, and for the Arion and Apollo clubs | with him from whom he expects the best results are Mr. 
in February James C. Walker, Miss Addie Solfisburg and Mr. Frederic 
Miss Lucile Stevenson, soprano; Mr. Frederick W. Car- | 0. Lanphear. 
berry, tenor, and Mr. Louis Francis Brown, basso, singthe| ‘Phe following was given 
oratorio of St. Paul in Dayton, in February. Duet, Repeat Again............... abe re oe ae Badia 
Mr. George W. Fergusson, the baritone, sang with the Miss Solfisburg and Mr. Walker 
Apollo Club, Cincinnati, on the 10th, and gave a recital in | Piano, Tannhauser March.............. W agner-Liszt 
the same city on the 12th. He sings in Minneapolis Decem- | _ Mr. La Forge 
ber 18, and in Milwaukee in a recital with Miss Gertrude | °¢™°%** ser" Miss Virgie M. Bishoot Budiey Beak 
May Stein and Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck; before the | proposal,. Pecans, nea es betes a 
Woman's Club of Wisconsin, December 21, and for the | The Broken Tryst. pitnshnteimatede NaS os Zay 
Fortnightly Club, Cleveland, assisted by Mrs. Hess-Burr, Mr 
January 14, after which he sails for London to fill a num- Rex se rage oom . sg ae 
¢ 7 | Aria, Deh Vieni (Marriage of mn nae Mozart 
ber of engagements. | Mrs. Frances Lewis Hush 
Nellie Bangs Skelton was pianist at the Illinois Club | Stars...................... veneas Leoni 
concert Thursday. She has been quite prominently before | ! Love, and the World is Mine..............-..+++++ .Johns 
the Chicago public lately. Charles A. Dew, Herman Dies- | Seis Vol Sone. me. James C. Weltes mes 
tel and Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson also assisted. George | 14 zingarella..........ccecc02000..00ccccceeceee eee. Compan 
de Moulin’s class gave a concert in Steinway Hall. Emil | 
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Gounod 


She Alone Charmeth My Sadness ee 
Mr. Frederick O. Lanphear 

Piano 
Etude, E 
La Campanella 


Gvoes Chopin 
aganini-Liszt 


major 





...Massenet 
Stange 


Elégie 





Damon 





PUG DOE. 6 kis ctditenscustes , Leoncavallo 
Mr. Arthur M. Burton 

REO PPOONNNOS. <. : .caneceedetbsiacctaves ..Gomez 

Mrs. W.C. Mills 

| The Alpine ee ©... cat ebeiake a Oe ae ee Sieber 
Mr. Walter Balfour. 

Pens, DOR occ s cicdnn cakenacoeens eseabyeee Henschel 

Miss French and Mr. Burton 
Mrs. Helen Lester Jordan, at one time with Minnie 


Hauk, has taken a studio in Steinway Hall, and every suc- 
cess is wished to her. She is an earnest, painstaking little 
woman, with a method, and a good one, having studied 
1+ 


gyood leat 


zg ners. 


with Mme. Cappiani and various other 


* * * 


At no concert of the present season, and at very few in 
previous seasons, has such an audience assembled to do 
homage to an artist as that gathered in the Auditorium to- 
night to hear the incomparable Nordica. Never in better 
voice, she sang magnificently Erszebeth, by Erkel, and was 
recalled time and time again, but resisted allentreaties for 
Her from Tannhduser, 
was gloriously interpreted and thunderously applauded. 
Ich Liebe 


FLORENCE FRENCH. 


an encore. second number, aria 


She sang for encore Foester’s Dich, but more 


of this next week 





Klein’s Concert. 


S already announced, a grand orchestral concert 


t Saturday 
19, under the direction of Herr Otto 
Mr. Charles Kaiser 


x 


A 


evening, December 


is to take place in Carnegie Hall ne 


Lohse and Miss Montefiore, soprano 


baritone, a 





























tenor, and Max Treumann which compositions 
of Bruno Oscar Klein are to be heard, chiefly excerpts of 
his successful opera Kenilworth. Mr. Alexander Lambert 
is to play a Concertstiick of Klein's 

Here in this country Mr. Klein is kno i mus i 
of great gifts, endowed with originalit resent a 
strong progressive tendency in the d ou of modern 
musical thought and yet constantly i 1 by the tra 
ditions of classicism. His Kenilworth has never been pro- 
duced here chiefly because he is one is—an Amer! 
by adoption. If he were Signor Petito, of Galimbertino 
Italiano, or Herr Potschamaklovski, of DeWretchkivillksi 
Poland, or M. de Grandpetit, of Paris, he would have great 
influence here as the composer of the grand opera K - 
worth, and most excellent music besides. But he is, ala 
only Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, of New York, an Ss me 
although already thoroughly recognize n Europe, does 
not enter into the calculation here 

Let us see what is said of him in Euro 

We are glad recognize in Klein a dran s« Ww ‘ 
availed hims« f Wagner's ref s witl g 
thoughtless imitators Klein th« iZ r 1 
That he car requirements I c S| € 
yond a doubt by opera Kenilw Some t s s rece 
performed ner Hall convince is of the ease a mast 
with which Klein handles musical forn Leip lfaveblatt und 
Anzeiger, December 26, 1804 

It was a complete and less we are t y aker asting 
success which Klein’s musical drama Ker worth s ast night 
before a crowded house—a success that $ ea ited no | 
to the melodious and intensely dramatic music than to the admira 
ble libretto and superb representation 

Our thanks are due to Herr Hofrath P ni for the fact that 
was the first to bring before the public the magnificent work of a 
really gifted mposer.—Car/ Armbru Hamburger Fremden 
blatt, February 75. 

It must have beena gratificat Mr. I Oscar Klein 
composer of Kenilworth, that the repetition of s work was 
ceived with increased enthusism. As the success of this opera was 

to find 


an unusually emphatic one we may reasonably expect 













American Tour, 
Season '96-97, 
Beginning November, 1896. 


Under the Direction of 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17TH STREET. NEW YORK. 





tm The STEINWAY Piano will be used. 
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very soon in the répertoire of other opera houses. The comments 


of the Hamburg press are all exceedingly flattering But even with 
Frau Klafsky's incomparable impersonation the general effect must 
have been a poor one had not the rieh musical invention and ad- 
mirable artistic workmanship of the composer offered a solid foun- 
dation for the interpretatior Leipsiger lageblatt und Anzetger, 


February 23, 1% 


That Klein is highly gifted and a thorough artist r lenced y 


every note in his oj a Klein's wr ng is lucid With choice har- 





monies he combines a powe t 





Who ever wishes to appreciate Klein 





take the piano score He 





full of passion and sweet mag Klein's creation shows the hand of 
a master Meaningless play with the resources of the hestra is 
repulsive t his posit ature Ferdinand fohl, Hamburge 
Nachrichten, Februa r) 

In Mr. Brano Oscar K 1 e welcomeat roughly traine mor 
than ordinarily gifted m poser He possesses absolute mastery 
over the complicated apps the node pera H 
always interesting s harmonies, and knows how t eighter 

uch effects by tastef nstrumentation. He *s 1 lors like 
Fortuny Already in his overture he revels in glowing colors that 
remind us of the magi rush of the great l Monticell I 
first performar vas t ror t ! iccess.— Aamourger 
Freie Pre Kebrua 





























rer 1 ‘ all imitation, and is ha ex r 
ality H lerstands t art of hestral ig 
ha ation We are especialiy impresse y 
y 1 t tl st n tat i € 
score contains gems o rat seems fu f etry in 
ing “ mood painting Stimmungsbilder Hamburgerisches rre- 
pondent, February 14, 1895 
We would like to quote for our reade But where to begin and 
where toend? Klein's music in this respe strulyr ) Che last 
act, as freque appe does t all below the leve f the pr 
eding ones. For the mu ian Kenilworth is one of the most inter- 
esting operas of m@gdern times fjugust Ludwty Neue Berliner 
Vusikzeitung, January 17,48 
It was a guarantee rt alue of the work tist of t 
rank of Klafsk se t ew era for her enet t st 
ess was p 4 The S praise 
the strong . p kK le » & t f ant 
striking ‘ 4 A \ are VR i ft f 
his first ert $ Ha 1 kK r 
the chose re na ita alle w/vralblatt fiir 
Instrum l-Mu hergesa Leipsic, March 
Kl ssesses a S i luality His rmonie 
and 1 I g 8 eaut er f ‘ I 
as k s imag t Ss in 
Klangs eit ind f st 
1 assion whe r tat iN c 
s st noderation. * * * 
hestra is masterly Every t I 
speaks t pe guage . \ nposer that is abl 
write an opera as Ke " $ fs ss 
ea : eat fred Rem 
Wusih 4 z 1 
Perm x r t i at 
great as they ‘ r ave € ta irpasse t regar 
the per rma ar ¢ ‘ VY ais « r eit ‘ I me 
spellbound t to t ast I Steige ne so gre 
a he tere ] $ e s t at ir 
and most t re wh i stru y $ 
I was so aff t ‘ c I 
assure that t gt rely Vv eve 
acting a supe s re M K lafsk 5 y gray 
beauty of ‘ ain € 4 é rnes 
and s t ira . ? ‘ ‘ nent 
rea € 4 4 } ‘ ‘ y sist 
i I ‘ | la ak {vty ist 2g 
scene, he mat ) i wit Varney, a mos 
espe y | ¥ and prays B f 5 r scene I 
have made r " itse and thing we man I said 
then ea I erwher x l 
ichin n J j " T S 4 
Court Varch 
American Notices 
The lat scene, where Eizzabeth disco s Le 
imy Robsar?, het age and Letces/er grief are w ked the 
librettist in a succession of climaxes, wl 1 Mr S As 
enforced with an erwhelming power The de th 
last act is tl ax f climaxes, ranging fr grief t 























smothered sorrow Leicester's agony is expressed wit ng - 
s iration, and the opera en s “aAUtifUully, Superbly wit ive iia 
almost cheerful cry of hope future worl« rodey Yagazin 
Vovember, 18 

lhe composer has wisely waited with | first dre ut wo 
til his individuality had thoroughly asserted itself Kenilw 
therefore as ir lividually Klein as T anand Is ‘ Wagner or 
\ida Verd I f ws € f greates emble na 
mu im gins alone Ja ‘ i ve Z This 
earnest, tender strain ittere 4 n « 
very depths of her heart, wi g te st r na lister 
ers Fl beth, i aa | n gra ‘ i Phe 
theme swells tmore a f \ t = of und 
entire hestra issic ‘ ea g for « 
eartbrok Im rhe a g maste of te al details 
annot fail to impr« n ‘ auty 
da pre a y t I 

On the 1 of this work | sitate e Kile 
vith the 1 xce] n V f the t ta ter a 

ng dramatic nposers 1 7 Rem / / in, March 
Sik 

Kenilw $ every respect the w naste More 
ense and t tely more artistic than Ma 12 K gives fj nise 
f becom e foremost drama a s day T 
lanuar im 


The Jeanne Franko Concert. 
ISS JE agrees FRANKO, violinist, gave a con- 
cert on Friday evening last, the 11th inst., in Stein- 
way Hall, assisted Miss Celia Schille piano ; Hans 


Kronold, ‘cello, ar 


his was really one of the best and most enjoyable on- 
ts of its scope heard this season. rhe program ope ned 





MISS JEANNE FRANKO. 











\ Raff's lovely trio (the third nA oO layed by 
leanne Franko Trio in a thoroughly musicianly and 
lished manner The interpretation was musical, and 
technically polished and brilliant on the score of eac 
member We do not remember to have heard a more de 
lightful and satistyi oO 1amber music in a long time 
Miss Franko herself play the introduction and rondo 
from the concerto of Vieuxte mps wit other numbers. 
Her tone was large, her methods broad and fluent, and in 
the rondo she displayed a good cdeai of rtuosity Her 


raceful, her left-hand work 


e. Her 


bowing is singularly free and g 
flexible and sure, and her intonation invariably pur 
; f 


cantabile sings smoothly, showing the taste and feeling of 





a musician, and her staccato is clean and firn 


Jeanne Franko is a very clever little woman and touches 





nothing upon wh she does not leave the artistic stamp. 


Her versatility is remarkable, for it must be remembered 
that as well as being a violinist who appears with equal 


success in solo or ensemble work she is also a highly in- 





ent pianist. She has brought together in her Jeanne 
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Franko Trio a most capabie organization whi h has alre dy 





wonto tseif a firm artistic positior the groove of chan 
ber music in New York 
Miss Schiller played delightt y the Chopin nocturne in 


derewski, the former with most 





F, and a cracovienne of I 





judicious taste and feeling, and the cracovienne with 
dash and verve She plays with admirable technica 








ity,and her style is musical and polished. The Chopin 


embellishments were delicately brought by he clear, sure 
yers, nor was the young artist lacking in the poetry 


which this charming nocturne breathes Miss Schiller is 


a young artist 

M Kronold cont pute ome * y and 
dainty order, in wh ‘ i trongho oO vhue he 
can make S$ cello sing broad € Can aiso Graw trom it 
a tone of delicate quality and phrases of virtuosity such as 


th instruments of hghter quality 


sons by Conrad Behrens, who 








1] g 
also gave the from Don Giovanni, Madamina, 
served to show that German songs are best sung by Ger- 
ngers Mr. Behrens sang his och with true 
resonant voice ant ntelligent nis n S phras- 

é e was large and ouguets the order of the 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


HE second concert of the Boston .Symphony 

















stra was give ast Thursda night in the 
F. Ribvne tan Opera House We append the program, par- 
ticularly c« nN ing its make | All syn phonic concert 
p! $s sho prepared in this fashion Ihe tonality 
and time beat of every movement are indicated 
Overture, the Roman Ca ul, in A major, op. 9 Hector Be 
Cor N > Db 
a Peter | h Tsct wsky 
na 35 
Alleg i-d 
Car etta, a i ( <4 
I ‘ rR , -4 
s the Tave M walt ‘ 
t at i 
from Lena Faust 
Sy ny} ny N 2 ( ma ¢ k ¢ >» ma 
Soste 1 ( ia -4 
All rf, na t { né 4 
Sche al C ma <4 
I G i L-4 
I II r 2-4 
Adag r ( i 
Alleg e, ( r » 
So t, Mr. Carl Halir 
\s may be seen, brilliancy is the keynote « cheme 
wt aptly th the Berlioz overture and its swir 
saltarell l giddy excitement The violin concerto 
has been heard here before, and it has received more am 
able and enthusiastic treatment than on this occasion. M 
Halir, who looks like an untamed Calmuck, nevertheless 
plays like a schoo!master His tone s absolutely devoid of 
sensuous quality, and in the half savage, Slavic blood sti 
ring last moment he only fiddled, just fiddled It was not 
always clean fiddling, and it was without the spark of tem 
perament to fire the fuse and blow us all into dynamik 


ecstasy 

eftul Hali: 
octaves, double 
ing. He 


gavot in E, 


The work is 





tore up from the 





thirds and sixths, uninsp 
played as an encore piece Bach's famil 


and played it very fast 





Have we not had enough of Mr. Halir, for this season at 
least 
One of the most brilliant tone pictures that Franz Liszt 


ever painted is his Mephisto Walz Bette even than 


t 
n t} 


Berlioz and his famous Ride to Hell in the Damnation o 
Faust, more satanic than Boito’s | Am the Spirit that 
| 


Denies, infinitely superior to Gounod’s well-fed, well-bred 
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AMERICAN BASSO. 


Co 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 


Address: 177 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


PAUL LISTEMANN, FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso Violoncello Virtuoso. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted. 

Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Medizval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations. 








Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals. 


Mrs. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and 
fine specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical 
Programs for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 

Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


WHENZKOWSA 


(LESCHETIZKY PIANO METHOD.) 


Mme. DE WiIENZKOWSKA is princips 


Prof. Leschetizky of Vienna, and 





n country 
Open for Concert Engagements and [lusicales. 


AppREsS STEINWAY HALL, City. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 
nerly 37 East 68th Street Near Madison Avenue 


Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM 
Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 








from beginners upward t he 





, excellent and systematic instru 





nost advanced, receive aunt I 
tion in all branches of musik Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty Fail Term begins Monday, 
September 7 Write for Catalogue and particulars Students can 
enter at any time 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 
private studio at Steinway Hall Applications please address 
to EMIL GRAMM, 35 Fast 62d Street, New York 
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devil, is this fiend in Lenau’s Faust whom Liszt has musi- 
cally limned for us. Such a cynical, corrodingly evil, sub- 
tile demon is he, and he lures you on with the most lascivi- 
ous pulse in the world ! 

Never have the accents of an infernal voluptuous pas- 
sion been so sung, not even by Wagner in Tristan and 


Isolde. The second theme of this valse is a caressing, 


syncopated sigh that makes riotous the blood and blind the | : . : 
Pres cases * concerto, and officiated as concert meister in orchestral work. 


judgment. It is swooning and dangerous music and even 
in the working out section the ingenuity of Liszt’s coun- 


terpoint does not obtrude itself nor damage the integrity | 


of the mood picture, while its decorative scheme courts 
comparison with Berlioz or Wagner. 

It was exquisitely read by Mr. Paur and his men. 

The symphony was played as it only could be played by 
this orchestra. The scherzo with its brace of trios, an un- 
comfortable nut for the purists to crack, was delightfully 
The strings, those mellow marvels, the strings of 
the band from Boston, never sounded so luscious, so in- 
tense asin thecantabile. The trills were superlatively fine. 
It is an orchestra of which you are never tempted, after the 
bony manner of George Eliot, to sing ‘‘ Oh, may I join the 


given. 


choir invisible,” for have we not an angelical choir, a visible | 


choir at the concerts of this organization ? 
Mr. Paur conducted with unusual power and precision. 








Second Huberman Recital. 

RONISLAW HUBERMAN, the Polish boy 
violinist, gave his second New York recital on 
Tuesday evening, the 8th inst., with the assistance of Miss 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, and Mr. E. Romayne 
Simmons, accompanist. His program included the Gold- 
mark concerto, the Romance from the E minor concerto 

of Chopin, and the Vieuxtemps Ballade et Polonaise. 

There was a wide advance step between the boy’s play- 
ing at his first and that at this second recital. Intonation 
was improved, there was less emotional excess, and 
rhythms were brought into more regular shape. Evi- 
dently the boy must have been extremely nervous at his 
first appearance. It is now admitted that he was ill, and 
had even been forbidden by the doctor to appear; there- 
fore it can be understood why he was unable to do himself 
the justice at his début which he succeeded in doing at 
his second concert. 

The concerto was remarkable, a /our de force in tech- 
nics, which the astonishing youth spun forth with a mar- 
velous ease and an exactitude which did not characterize 
his first performance. ‘I'he tendency to run off with 
tempi and indulge in meretricious outbursts of sentiment, 
as well as violent tonal contrasts, was still in evidence, 
though better controlled. This boy needs to keep his eye 
on astern conductor’s stick, and make up his mind that 
he is to follow, not drag, until time will have curbed his 
impetuosity. 

The orchestral stretches on the piano were dreary, and 
naturally with his back to the accompanist the boy had 
things all his own way. Nevertheless this tremendously 
difficult concerto, which bristles with terrors for accom- | 
plished adult virtuosi, was, taken all in all, a wonderful | 
performance. 

The boy is born to music, even as the sparks fly upward, 
and his tlaming temperament charges every phrase and 
compels the sympathy of an audience. If the phrases are 
to-day often overcharged it is only overflow, which by- 
and-by will settle down to the regulated depth of experi- 
ence. We must remember with Alfred de Musset that 
‘‘it takes a great deal of life to make a little art,’’ and 
this child musician is but fourteen, and has already ac- 
complished temperamental and technical wonders. He | 
was not altogether happy in the Chopin romance, which | 
was sentimentally exaggerated. 

Miss Heyman is a young pianist, new to the public, but 
a welcome addition to pianistic ranks. She played the 
E flat polonaise of Chopin with uncommon grace, clarity | 
and excellent rhythmic definiteness. She has technical 
facility, and her style is marked by ease and finish. Her 
passage work was fluent and limpid, and her phrasing in- 
telligently musical. Miss Heyman played also Liszt's 
Gondoliera and a tarantella of Wehle. She was cordially 
applauded, as she deserved. ; 

Of course the house half lost its head over Huberman, 


who exercises the musical magnetism which belongs 
solely to genius. He is a wonder-boy. He proved him- 
self so at this recital. We must accept him as such, and 
pray the Muses for music’s sake that he may not miss the 
touchstone of experience which shall make of him a giant 
among the adult artists of his age 








Messiah in Cincinnat:.—Miss Kathrin Hilke, so- 
prano ; Mary Louise Clary, contralto; Mr. J. H. McKinley, 
tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso, will sing in The Mes- 
siah in Cincinnati on January 3. 
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LABORDE METHOD. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, en 
6 East 17th Street, New York. 
Residence: 319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Amadeo von der Hoya. 
MADEO VON 


where his parents took an active part in musical education 
for twenty-eight years, and from them he received his first 
instruction. He made his appearance in 1882 at the Charles- 
ton Music Festival, where he played the seventh De Beriot 


A writer in the American Art Journal, in a notice of the 
performance, said : 

But whatjshall I say of Amadeo, the young Paganini of the South, 
as he was enthusiastically called. A bright, healthy, young boy, 
only eight years old, and yet what a marvel! Whata prodigy! He 











AMADEO VON DER HOYA. 


essays recondite solos which task the skill of old and experienced 
The 
idea of this mere boy playing without flaw and with proper expres- 
sion De Beriot’s Seventh Concerto! And yet he did 
ducing the wildest enthusiasm among his hearers, who « 


violinists, and renders them with precision, feeling and power 


! it, thereby pro- 


uld scarce- 
ly credit their senses 

Another prominent New York paper said in reference to 
his playing at the festival: ‘‘ No description can do justice 
to Amadeo’s powers.” 

By the advice of Adamowski, John Ryan, Remenyi and 
Schnitzler the young aspirant went to Berlin, where he 
won the sympathy of Joachim, with whom Amadeo’s 
mother had played in concert, and at his recommendation 


placed himself under Prof. Josef Kotek, of the Royal High 








JAN VAN OORDT, 


The Netherland Violinist. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 


ADDRESS CHARLES DE GROAT. 
42 University Place, New York City. 


DER HOYA, concertmeister 
of the Court Opera, Weimar, was born in the South, | 


| tion, the firmness of the 


| master, Joachim. 


School, preparatory to entering that institution, for which 
he was then too young. 
| It must be remarked that Von der Hoya had taken up 
| the study of the piano simultaneously with the violin, and 
| up to the time of his going abroad he had frequently ap- 
peared in concert as soloist on both instruments, and not 
without success, as a great number of criticisms show. In 
Berlin Herr von der Hoya also played before Prof. E. Rud- 
| dorf, first professor of the piano department of the Royal 
| High School, who declared that if he should earnestly pur- 
| sue his study on this instrument he would reach a high 
| point of virtuosity. The violin, however, being Von de: 
| Hoya’s favorite instrument, was finally decided upon 
During the winter season of 1884 Von der Hoya made his 
appearance before the Berlin public and secured a most 


| 


brilliant success. The Neue Berliner Musik Zettung 
writes : 
The highest interest was occasioned by the appearance of a 


few 
bars of the eighth concerto of De Beriot, received an ovation. He 
shows in every respect the born virtuoso genius. Already his bow- 
ing, strength, finish and execution are something wonderful. The 
lad plays with marked clearness, a proof ofzhis fine ear 


nine year old boy, Amadeo von der Hoya, who, with the first 


Another critic in the A//gemeine Deutsche Musik Zet 
tung said : 

We wish to speak ofa rising young genius,a nine 
Amadeo von der The 
technic, his intonation is excellent, and he has a power and strengti 
in his tones which are realy something unheard of 


year old boy, 


Hoya boy already shows a wonderf 


The Deutsche Tageblatt said 


On March 10 we attended a concert 
at which we had the pleasure of hearing a new rising star on the 


at Hall of the Kaiserh 


the 


violin. As we are now entering again upon a new era of the wonder 


children, young Von der Hoya can well take the first place among 


them. With his playing there is not the slightest sign of unnatura 
ness or imitation Everything unfolds itself in the most natura 
manner, and the strength of the bowing, the knowledge of educa 


left hand make us belie when we clo 


onr eyes, that we heara much 


ve 


older player 


During this year young Von der Hoya was received as a 


pupil of the Royal High School, in consequence of Joa- 





chim's indorsement. He studied there as a member of 
artist class with Willy Burmester, Gabriele Wietrowitz and 
Ch. Gregorowitz. 

In the following year an offer was made to Von der 
Hoya’s parents inducing them to take their son ona concert 
tour through Holland and part of 

After the termination of this Holland tour Von der Hoya 
returned to Berlin to continue his studies under Johann 
Kruse, to whom Joachim had commended him. 

In the following year he returned to America and spent 
his time in retirement in his father’s plantation near At 
It was here that Von der Hoya first attained to 


Germany. 


lanta, Ga. 
the knowledge of natural science which later on became 
of such assistance in his researches on the nature of tech- 
nical execution in music, on which subject he is now en- 
gaged in writing an elaborate work, dedicated to his old 
From 1886 to 1889 Von der Hoya did not 
appear in grand concert except once, in 1888 with the Met. 
ropolitan Orchestra, when Anton Seidl introduced him t« 
the New York public. All the prominent New York musi- 
cal weeklies united in bestowing upon young Von der Hoya 
the most flattering praise. A contract 
signed for a month’s tour with the Emma Juch Concert 
Company when Von der Hoya resolved to return to Europe 
Von der Hoya became a 


was about to be 


and study under Emile Sauret. 


| favorite pupil of Sauret and was the first violinist that 


| played the eighteen Grand Etudes de Concert before they 








were printed. 

At this period Sauret was engaged in writing his famous 
Suite Italienne and his Allegro Romantique de Concert, 
and Von der Hoya, being a daily guest at Sauret’s home, 
would often be asked to play the score on the piano while 
The brilliant virtuosity and 
Sauret have undoubtedly 


Sauret played the solo part. 
the intense emotional nature of 
exerted a strong influence on the individuality of the young 
artist. In 1891 Von der Hoya returned to America and 
remained until 1893, partly in the South and partly in New 
York, although no public appearance was made. In 1893 
he returned to Europe, and at Weimar was introduced and 
played befort Prof. C. Halir. 

Through Halir he was initiated into the works of the 
modern masters. Having taken the place of Halir on the 
occasion of a Wagner festival with E. Lassen, Richard 
Strauss and Terese Malten, Von der Hoya became known 
tothe Weimar Court, and was invited by the Princess 
Pauline of Saxe-Weimar to attend a private circle, where 
he played with Dr. E. Lassen as accompanist. This even- 
ing’s concert was given in honor of Prince Gaetano of 
Naples, who is himself a composer. Later on Von der 
Hoya was honored by a series of invitations extended to 


FLORENCE TOWNSEND 


ACCOMPANIST, 


For Vocalists and Instrumentalists. 
224 West 2ist Street, New York. 
Coaching a Specialty. 
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him by the Grand Duke Karl Alexander, Princess Reuss 
and other nobles of the Weimar court. 

At the end of the season 1894 Professor Halir handed in 
his resignation as concertmaster of the opera, and Von 
der Hoya was informed through him that it was the wish 
of the Grand Duke that he should accept the position. with 
all the privileges that he had enjoyed. 

Naturally Von der Hoya accepted the brilliant offer, thus 
stepping into a position occupied heretofore by the fore- 
most artists, such as Laub, Singer, Joachim, Kémpel and 
Halir. Von der Hoya now headed the Halir Quartet, which 
under Kémpel had concertized with Liszt, the ’cellist being 
Leopold Griitzmacher, and Th. Nagel the solo viola. Later 
en Bernhard Stavenhagen joined the quartet. In April, 
1896, Von der Hoya tendered his resignation as concert- 
meister, as he had suffered for quite a length of time under 
an attack of nervous prostration, and had been advised by 
his physicians to seek a southern climate for at least a year. 
The Grand Duke did not accept his resignation, but 
offered him a leave of absence for one year, an offer 
he could not accept. Before leaving Weimar Von der Hoya 
was awarded the title of concertmaster to the court for 
lifetime. Herr von der Hoya expects to make New York 
his home, although he will remain here only until the end 
of February. He will then sail for Europe, in order to 
finish his work on violin technic and present it to Joachim. 








Women's String Quartet.—The Women's String 
Orchestra furnished the bulk of the program at Mr. Bag- 
by’s first musical morning at the Waldorf, December 7, 
and made 2 decided hit. The Commercial Advertiser said 
‘did excellent work, giving promise of a splendid future.” 

Marie Louise Todd’s Musicale.—The second of the 
studio musicales by the pupils of Miss Marie L. Todd was 
given Saturday afternoon. A large and fashionable audi- 
ence was present. The pupils without exception played 
artistically and with a well defined technic. At the end of 
the program Miss Todd gave Raff's Valse Brillante with 
the dash and brilliant technic that distinguish her play- 
ing. Mr. Walter Crabtree was heard in two solos, which 
were sung with much taste. His voice is mellow and sym- 
pathetic. 

German Poliklinik Benefit.—The musical program 
of the German Poliklinik benefit, to be held on Thursday 
evening at the Metropolitan Opera House, includes selec- 
tions by Signor Campanari, Mme. Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio and Xaver Scharwenka, who will play his concerto 
No. 1 with Anton Seidl's orchestra. Leontine Gaertner, a 
European ‘cellist of reputation, will make her first appear- 
ance in this country at the benefit. She will play the an- 
dante and allegro from Popper's violin concerto. Actors 
from the Lyceum and the Germania Theatre stock com 
panies will also be on the program. 

Gregorowitsch.—Gregorowitsch, the Russian violin- 
ist, played at the Metropolitan Opera Tuesday Musicale in 
the Waldorf on Tuesday, the 8th inst., when he repeated 
the tremendous success that has greeted his every appear- 
ance. On Wednesday he started for a short tour of the 
West, commencing in St. Louis, after which he plays at 
the Nordica concerts in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and two 
private musicales in Milwaukee and Chicago. Returning 
East the beginning of next week, he will play a large num- 
ber of society engagements in New York, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia during the holiday season, and early in Janu- 
ary starts on another Western tour in Baltimore, thence 
to Cincinnati with the Symphony Orchestra, Oberlin, 
Dayton, Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto. 


Johannes Werschinger.—Johannes Werschinger, the 
new leader of the Orange Mendelssohn Union, has proved 
himself a sterling success. The following notice from the 
Orange Chronicle of December 12 is a merited tribute to 
his abilities : 

The feature of the entertainment was the marked improvement of 
the chorus in nearly every quality that goes to make up satisfactory 
work. Fine quality of tone, sharp, snappy attacks and finishes, 
delicate pianissimos pervaded the chorus work in every selection, | 
and the result was a most pronounced and emphatic success for the 
Union's new leader, Johannes Werschinger. who evidently has su- 
perior tact in managing the chorus and developing its resources, as 


bility in the interpretation of the works 


well as rare musicianly a 


selected 
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Oratorio, Concert and | 
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For terms ani dates 
address | 

109 East 26th St., | 
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And Leading Agents 





VOCAL ... 
INSTRUCTION. 


Leontine Caeriner. 


NTON SEIDL is not only a great conductor 

but he is as quick in recognizing exceptional tal- 

ent as he is willing to bring real merit to the front. 

Though Fri. Gaertner has only arrived in this country 

recently it is not surprising that Mr. Seidl should be the 

one to first engage this brilliant violoncellist, whose por- 
trait is reproduced here. 

Not many young artists have the honor to be called by 
Mr. Seidl to appear with his orchestra at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, together with such artists as Mme. Eames, 
Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio and Xaver Scharwenka. 





LEONTINE GAERTNER. 


will represent Frl. Gaertner’s real début in this country, 


aT 

While this concert, on Thursday evening, December 17, | 
l 
she has already appeared in a semi-public concert at Mr, 
Bagby’s first musical morning of the season at the Wal- 


iorf, where her rich tone, facile technic and brilliant style | 


created a furore with the notably fashionable ‘‘ four hun 
ired.” 
Of the many favorable criticisms received by her, | 
| 


especially after her own concert last May in Leipsic, we 


juote only one by the well-known critic Prof. I 












Vogel 
Fraulein Leontine Gaertner not only entirely fulfills high demands 
y developed ! ut ove adows ‘ 
ome t ur notice the ve s by 
nded tone, warmth of expression and 
ful wealth of lori i she has at mmand 
The purity of he 1 ey be sti her | 
nterp S aree ated i a marked m the sitive 
f he re 1 art s t I da off’s Am Spring 
brunnen her virtuosity of rapidity called forth as shme She 
was recalled repeatedly—a well-deserved success at s first ap 


pearance. 
The opinions of the two greatest ‘cello virtuosi of the 
day—Popper and Klengel—may be of greater interest to 
the reader. 
David Popper writes 


Fri. Leontine Gaertner is an exce nt violoncello virtu 1 





posses- 
sing a beautiful singing tone and interpretation, and a technics 
thoroughly devel d that she conquers the greatest difficulties wit! 
playful ease. She has no rival to-day, probably, and it isa pleasant 
duty to commend this young artist in the sincerest terms 


BUDAPEST, January, 184 
Prof. Julius Klengel, the great ‘cellist 


Leontine Gaertner is the best woman ‘cellist I have ever heard 


writes 








| gamba, violoncello and 


| 


| She possessesa beautiful tone, much 


temperament, and is a most 
| excellent solo ‘cellist. 
LEIPSIC, July, 1896. 
As a result of the decided impression made by her at the 


Waldorf Bagby concert Frl. Gaertner already has a num 
| ber of important concert engagements closed. She can be 


addressed in care of Tue Musicat Courter, Union square 
west, or at 132 West Eighty-fifth street, New York 


Mrs. Harcourt Bull’s. Piano Recital. 

RS. HARCOURT BULL concluded her series 

M of piano recitals on Thursday afternoon last before 
a large and appreciative audience at the Waldorf. 

On this occasion Mrs. Bull's playing displayed artistic 


| 
taste and interpretation of the highest order, as well: as 
| great technical skill. She disclosed a rare gift in her 
| ability to produce a full singing tone with adequate ex- 
| 


pression and sympathy, and her interpretations were 


always interesting and admirable in their breadth and 
originality. 

During the year Mrs. Bull has given six piano recitals 
| at the Waldorf, and her programs show that her repertory 
| is large and comprehensive and is drawn from the very 
| best musical sources. During this period Mrs. Bull has 
presented many important musical novelties, among 
| which may be mentioned MacDowell's Sonata Tragica 
|and Sonata Eroica, Grieg's Sonata, op. 7; Schumann’s 

Kreisleriana and his Novellette, op. 21, No. 8, together 
with many interesting, although smaller, works by Nevin, 


| Schiitky, Rudorff, Floersheim, Chaminade, Jensen, Mas- 


Liszt. 
Her repertory also includes the more important compo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| senet, Neupert, Schiitt, Wagner-Tausig and Wagner- 
| 


sitions of Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, Rubinstein, Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt. 
arranged with judgment and 





Mrs. Bull's programs are 
skill, each presenting some new or less known composi- 


tion, as well as other more familiar to the public, and the 


| numbers being placed so that each affords a contrast to 


what precedes and what follows. 

Mrs. Bull has been teaching in New York city for sev- 
eral years, with great success, and while we hope that she 
will long continue her efforts in this field of usefulness, 
we trust that the general public also may have frequent 
opportunity to hear her. 


Basso Cantante Wanted.—One who understands 
Er 


h diction, who is a sight reader, who knows routine in 





s 
church service. Salary, $500. Large city. Ample chances 
for large classes in si Address B. A. L., care of this 
office. 


Musical Art Concert.—The first concert of the Musi- 





| cal Art Society will take place Thursday. December 17, at 
8:30, ‘arnegie Music Hall. The following program will 
be rendered: Part I Missa Papae Marcelli, Palestrina 


Part I1.—Concerto No. 6, J. S. Bach (for violas, violas de 
bass). Part III.—Two Christmas 


Songs (a) Sil 





nt Night, old German folk song’; (b) 


doration of the Magi, Cornelius 





Tempest, Cor- 
nelius ; In Autumn, Brahms; Cherry Ripe, Leopold Dam- 
rosch. The mass by Palestrina is the most famous of all 
his compositions, and is the most beautiful representation 
of his style. The concerto by Bach is written for two 
violas, violas de gamba, ‘cellos and basses. As the viola 
de gamba is an obsolete instrument very rarely played in 
the present day, it is probable that this will be the first per- 
formance since Bach's time at which the original instru- 
ment for which this concerto was written will be used. M1 

Damrosch has obtained these violas de gamba from the 
famous collection of Mr. Steinert, of New Haven, who has 
kindly placed them at his disposal. They are played like 
the violoncello, but are somewhat smaller in size, and in 


model resemble the double bass 


= SALE—A Virgil practice clavier, 74% octave, im- 


proved style, used but for one term and in perfect 





condition. First reasonable offer takes it. Please address 
A BC, Tue Musicat Courter Office, Union square west, 
New York 








FRANZ WILCZEK, 


The Austrian Violinist. 


seecesreeee 


MR. and MRS. WILCZEK, 


Violin Duets. ——.—a. 


Bach, Sarasate, Godard, &c., &c. 


appvREss WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
New York. 


1896 TENTH TOUR. 1897. 
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ELIZABETH NORTHRUP, 
HIS SOPRANO 
MEN. 


Initial Concert of the Season, 


Ocean to Ocean. 


Gulf to Gulf. 


MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


VIOLINIST? 


December 27, 
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AUST was sung last Wednesday night, with 
Melba, Mantelli, the de Reszkés and Campanari. 
At the matinée Wednesday Tannhduser was given, with 
Gogny, Eames, Engle, Plangon, d’Aubigne and Lassalle. 
Friday night Carmen was sung for the first time this 
season, with the following cast : 





Cin occcsccnsdsecagecnsvs recccs sens es4 cud bepudeesd onpeeenness Calvé 
FORME vc ccc cvescdesoevevescccecncceeseeceeresesonepeacs Bauermeister 
PNB rccccciciscesbeveretanccecss senedeuns tnpecevesede Van Cauteren 
BN icc kndtenvidcadesuechsocededeleterssts Hatem sziensonatene Eames 
BRN JORG... cccccncesenevtucesoosssecensteccosess . Salignac 
I doko isvacdintcenpuicsbiaiecdcctences ces nreaneiahessonetne de Vries | 


.. Jacques Bars 
Castelmary 


Morales.... 


Oo ov vcdcostevccceccenséisccccedstevcsbicarcetepededs 





PER cai acuséorddtdedior sevens sevedndvel bcteenpaabtenee keine Corsi 
No creccccsocccccosvesvoscoe ccoves «2 enned coumesoueese Lassalle 
Premiére danseuse...... b Reerecedcbinpenens successes Irmler 
UN és Fondue nds <adétad.ces-naeecebessaueeeis Bevignani 


Calvé was Jike some playful puma; she was devilish, se- 
ductive and naughty. During the first two acts she was 
extravagantly exuberant, arch and humorous. She teased 
Don José, she hit Zuniga below the belt and the house 
chuckled hugely. She introduced new ‘‘ business” before 
the card scene, she danced with more than Oriental 
abandon, and her plastic poses and marvelous by-play 
were an object lesson. 

Calvé always means something. She has mastered her 
Carmen so that every step, every glance, helps build up the 
character. Where she was once reckless she now cun- 
ningly steps, stipples her way, yet freedom, elasticity, 
buoyancy and breadth are never missed. Calvé’s Carmen 
is a masterpiece. 

The great singing actress was most enthusiastically wel- 
comed as she came on the stage in old Seville. She is 
slimmer, and her eyes burn like coals on that extraordinary 
pallid face of hers. She seemed Moorish last Friday night, 
and as she told her lover of ‘‘ la bas, 1a bas,” she looked so 
lawless, so languorous, that one wondered that Bevignani 
did not throw scruples, salary and baton to the woodwind 
and fly across the footlights to gypsyland and love. 

Bevignani has become cynical, we fear. 

Calvé sang the Habanera and Seguidille with her old- 
time witchery and eloquence. She is such an imaginative 
actress that the most hackneyed situations are invested by 
her with upspringing vitality 

The card episode was tragic in its repressed power, sug- 
gestion of impending evil and passion. She was like a 
tiger cat in her scenes with her lovers. Mr. Moody would 
hardly have approved of her behavior in the second act. It 
was lustrous in its intensity, but it was hardly exemplary 
from the viewpoint of the Salvation Army girl. 

Fascinating Calvé, adorable Calvé, you would have mad. 
dened multitudes in the bad old times when men went 
down in the bloody sands and fought until they fell for a 
woman's favor. You, too, fell from tonal grace several 
times, and little wonder, for the chorus, Lassalle, De Vries, 
Salignac and everyone but little Bauermeister played 
fast and loose with the pitch in the second act. 

Lassalle was particularly evil asthe 7oreador. He is said 
to hate the réle, and the réle certainly retaliates in Kind. 
That cheap bit of fustian, the Zoreador’s song, was not 
well delivered by the French baritone, who has become too 
old and indifferent in his work. Such, however, is its me- 
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lodic potency with the public that it had to be repeated, and 
then you could have noticed Carmen impatiently plucking 
at her combs. Lassalle should be made to relinquish the 
réle to a younger man—Campanari, for example ! 

The new Don José was M. Salignac, a young tenor, with 
a fresh, very French voice and a singer of sometaste. De- 
spite his nervousness he sang the early scenes with intelli- 
gence, excellent enunciation, and the romance with genuine 
feeling. He should abandon his Continental habit of sing- 
ing at the audience. He seemed very indifferent and even 
impolite to Mzcae/a in the duo because of his anxiety to 
sing across the mystic orchestral abyss. At the close of 
the third act his vocal limitations were apparent. He had 
not the power for the tremendous climax and so forced his 
voice and exaggerated his action. Salignac made a favor- 
able impression and is an improvement on Lubert of last 
season. 

Eames sang beautifully her ‘‘Protége-moi.” The ex- 
quisite crescendo at the close called forth a fusillade of 
bravas, and she had to repeat a part of the aria. 

There was some pretty acting at the close of the first 
act when Calvé and Eames came out hand in hand. Roars 
of applause, lots of flowers, and Calvé insisted on Eames 
taking a bunch of violets. Both women looked lovely in 
their strongly contrasting types of beauty. The old feud, 
very much exaggerated by the way, is dead and Mr. Grau 





| popular performance. 


can sleep of nights this season. 

Jacques Bars made something artistic of the small part 
of Morales, and De Vries was as usual guttural. The 
quintet went heavily and one really missed Carbone and 
Rinaldini. The chorus was unusually oblivious to time 
and rhythm, and the house was one of the largest of the 
season, 

At the Saturday matinée Romeo and Juliet was repeated 
with Melba, de Reszké, Plangon, and the rest. In the 
evening Martha, Flotow’s pretty opera, was given as a 
We had Van Zandt, Scalchi, Edou- 
ard de Reszké, Valero and Carbone in this opera in 1892. 
On this occasion the cast was as follows : 





Lady Bnrichetta .....0..00-ccccccccccscccecoccccs seseeececs Marie Engle 
NQNcCY.... scccccccccscccece vevese obeccccccecsccccccesee se Mme. Mantelli 
Plunketto Ed. de Reszké 
PUG ac nabtee deed. 25-cecccosscenscesnce (inateuccisnctines Castelmary 
DeeGTD 5 icdvcvececsscbsetsccboresevcdbbewtedestosescesszesscaas Vaschetti 
CIR GEEVO. 6 cccccesenccutccsscvcesscs weeceus becuse veesosessceess Cernusco 
ROD cc ccpemaceetbesso1dcbeseds ron seghdel eotvesddense suse Cremonini 


CaO NCIOE oo oncc iadoccccccdcveccoseocs .. Sig. Bevignani 
The performance was an excellent one, Cremonini got 
a recall on his singing of M’Appari. Edouard de Reszké 
was surprisingly light in touch, and his humor was irre- 
pressible. Mantelli, always a satisfactory actress, was a 
capital Vancy, and the evening was altogether an enjoy- 


able one. Martha, with this cast, is worthy of regular 
subscription performance. The mounting of the work was 
good. 


Lohengrin in German was sung last Monday night under 
Anton Seidl’s direction. Mmes. Eames, Olitzka and MM. 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Bispham and de Vries inter- 
preted the opera. The first joint appearance of Calvé and 
Melba will take place this( Wednesday) evening, when part of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with Mme. Melba, will be sung, and 
Cavalleria Rusticana, with Mlle. Calvéas San/uzza, follows. 
Other singers to appear this evening are Mmes. Belina 
and Bauermeister and MM. Campanari, Ceppi, Cremonini 
and Ancona. On Friday night Les Huguenots, with Mmes. 
Melba, Litvinne, Mantelli and Bauermeister, and MM. 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Lassalle, Ancona and Bars, 
will be sung, and at the Saturday matinée Mlle. Calvé and 
Mme. Eames will appear in Carmen, with MM. Salignac, 
Lassalle, Bars, de Vries and Castelmary. At the Wednes- 
day matinée Don Giovanni will be repeated, with Mmes. 
Litvinne, Traubmann and Engle, and MM. Lassalle, Cre- 
monini, Bispham and Edouard de Reszké. On Saturday 
night Faust will be sung by Mmes. Litvinne, Mantelli and 
Bauermeister, and MM. Gogny, Plangon and Ancona. The 
performances at the Wednesday matinée and on Saturday 
night are at popular prices. 





Roselle.—Fielding C. Roselle, the popular contralto, is 
having quite a busy season ; she sang at a musicale at the 
Buckingham Hotel the 5th; with the Damrosch Orchestra 
Sunday morning the 6th; at a reception in the state apart- 
ments of the Waldorf the 9th. She has a large number of 
social engagements during the holidays and is engaged by 
the Troy Choral Club to sing Erl King’s Daughter Jan- 


Seid! for London. 
NTON SEIDL has been definitely engaged by 
Maurice Grau to conduct all the Wagner operas at 
Covent Garden, London, next season. 








Carreno Management. 
R. RUD. ARONSON, under whose direction 


Teresa Carrefio is to concertize here, has placed the 
management in the hands of R. E. Johnston & Co., 
office, Belvedere House. 


. , 
Nordica’s Plans Changed. 
M*; WILSON, who has been working like a 
beaver for weeks past arranging for Nordica'’s con- 
cert at the tabernacle on Christmas, sends in the following 
To the Editor of The Herald: 

Will you kindly permit me to state through the columns 
of your paper that Madame Nordica has cancelled her en- 
gagement with me and that she cannot appear here on 
Christmas night as advertised? I regret exceedingly that 
I am compelled to disappoint your public, but it is no fault 
of mine. I made acontract about three months ago with 
Madame Nordica’s agents, Messrs. Ruben & Andrews, 
of New York, for a Western concert tour, and have suc- 
ceeded in booking her in most of the principal cities West 
of the Missouri River. 








Nordica wires she has closed a deal for this sec- 
Lee WILson. 


Mme. 
tion with Klaw & Erlanger. 

SaLt Lake City, December 9, 1896. 

Nordica’s managers have made a mistake, not only in 
cancelling the Christmas engagement, but in taking the 
management of the concert—if it is ever given here at all 
—out of Mr. Wilson’s hands, demonstrated 
later on. 

The proceedings so far show the worst kind of bad faith 
on the part of the Eastern management, and does not au- 
Salt Lake 


as will be 


gur well for the success of the Western tour.- 
City Herald, December so. 








A Von Klenner Musical. 
HE following charming was 
Saturday last in the studio of Mme. Katharine Evans 


program given on 


von Klenner, 40 Stuyvesant street, by her class of accom- 
plished pupils, aided by Mme. von Klenner herself 


Piano solo.... Miss Augusta Michel 


Clayton Johns 


If the Apple GrowS........66. ..+0006 
Good Bye, Sweet DAY oo oe cccccscccccccccccccccecvee Kate Vannal 
Miss Bea e Me : 
Aigine Rees.. ..ccccccevee:scecs Sie be 
Mrs. I € 
Heart's Delight...... —— ‘ Tost 
Miss Da " 
O Fatima ° We 
Miss Ge 
Sans T ‘ , , 1 Harde 
Miss Annie M 
Heart's Delight one se - G 
Miss West 
Violin Solo eee Raff 
Miss Damtm« 
SORMR ccccce-ccccseee Ss 1 
Mrs. A x 
Ginsue al fin Moza 
Miss Potte 
Because I Love Y Dear Hawke 
Miss I 
La Mort de Jeanne d’Ar . Rem he 
Miss Knap} 
Duet, Les Bohemiens Viard Brahms 
Misses A. and G. M 
Caro Nome..........+. oe ‘ Rigoletto 
J'en mourrai 
La Marquise....... } |. Pauline Via 
Havanaise 
Mme. von Klenner 


A large audience was present by invitation and enjoyed 
thoroughly the excellent and artistic work of these pupils. 
Interest was heightened by the singing of Mme. von 
Klenner herself, which exemplified in admirable manner 
the merits of the Viardét-Garcia method in its complete- 
ness. Some of the pupils proved themselves already ju- 
dicious copies of their teacher, who has the rare gift of 
being herself as accomplished a singer as she is a thor- 
oughly qualified professor. 

It was a delightful and artistic morning. 








Camille Seygard with Damrosch Opera.—Camille 
Seygard is engaged to sing a number of opera perform- 
ances with the Damrosch Opera Company. She will make 





uary 18. 


her first appearance as Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust. 








CAMILLE SEYGAR 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 


PIANIST 


ADELE AUS DER OHE, 


AFTER JANUARY 1, 1897. 


TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


FOR 


The Wolfsohn Musical Baread, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Musical Items. 


Not the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Metropolitan. 

The Metropolitan English Grand Opera Company, of 
New York city, disbanded at Toronto on December 12. 
This company, which was under the management of Mr. 
Herman Grau, has been recently confounded with the 
Metropolitan Italian and French Grand Opera Company, 
of New York, under Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. Mr. 
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Anna Randall Diehl, Lady Grey Wentworth, Mrs. Geo. | in reserve.'’ The famous teacher Sbriglia certifies that 
Edw. Montague, Miss Grace Lee Vanderbilt, Mrs. James | ‘‘ Miss Wheeler has been a most satisfactory student, and 
E. Waterbury, Mrs. Wm. A. Conant, Mrs. B. G. Taylor, | I cordialiy recommend her as singer and teacher.’ 

Mrs. Chas. H. Fiske, Mrs. William A. Brush, Mrs. J. W. Force.—Bertha Harmon-Force, the young soprano, re- 
O’Dwyer, Mrs. W. A. Thacker, Mrs. Myron N. Brundage, | peated her Cincinnati success on Tuesday, 1st, when she 
Mrs. L. W. Armstrong and numerous other society appeared with the North Adams ( Mass.) Vocal Society. The 
women. following high tribute was awarded her by the 7ran- 


Richard Burmeister.— Mr. Richard Burmeister, after | sc7zf/ of December 2 


Maurice Grau, who is the managing head of the New York | having given a recital in Misses Master's school, at Dobbs This was Mrs. Force's first appearance in North Adams, but she 
| Ferry-on-Hudson, was in town last week to engage a solo- | created an impression which will und tedly result in bringing 
her here aga pure, sweet and strong, and her enun- 


organization, has had no connection with the defunct | 


company managed by Mr. Herman Grau. 
y & y 


Ffrangcon-Dayies’ Recitals.—Ffrangcon-Davies has 
made a ‘‘hit” with his recital programs, which have been | 
pronounced novel and highly interesting by all who at- 
tended the recitals in the different cities. After Ffrangcon- 





| ist for the concert by the Damrosch Symphony Orchestra 
| which will be given in Baltimore on January 12, under his | ,,.. ,, 


¥2 1 She is pronounced by good judges 








re best sopran t has lately bee heard in this city 
direction. Negotiations with some of the leading singers ee . 
- 8 8 S Alice Verlet.—The following press notices describe 
| are still pending. . . - 
are st pending Mile. Alice Verlet’s latest success in Detroit 
Mr. Burmeister’s piano concerto in D minor was played 
y o . . ’ ~ Ther ame the espe ul feature of the evening, Mile. Alice Verlet 
|on November 7 in Geneva, Switzerland, by the distin- anlesorien 4 ; par. 
ap ip ette, strong in French ct teristics, whose voice and 













































Davies’ singing of the Elijah in S ouis > press and | . 
aa sing - jah in St. Louis the poems oe 1 guished pianist, Willy Rehberg, with the greatest suc- | manner at once w ds) f the s and gentlemen be- 
yublic declared that he towered above any Elijz ve . lle. V 
I declare tha bi towered above any Elijah ever cess. Mr. Rehberg will play the same concerto in Leip- | fore he Mile. Ve Ben g's CI Hindou (with ‘cello 
hear« hat city. w » face such arti i : , , ai Ay perreee © Hoft , nomnateien nee of Maccme 
ard in that city, ich, in the face of such artists as sic, at one of the Gewandhaus concerts, under Nikisch’s liga y Mr. Hofma w my 1, by virtue of its some- 
William Ludwig, Max Heinrich, &c., having sung the part | direction what weird individuality, presented the notable soprano as a sur- 
re. is saving a gre: - 4 — F , , : rise. She was naturally dramatic and her magnificent voice fitted 
there, is saying a great deal | Miss Anne Atkinson and Miss Blanche Sanders, two | itsei¢ to the lights and shades with fine effect. Holding her audi- 
Chapman Musicale.—A delightful soirée musicale | very promising pupils of Mr. Burmeister, deligthed a fash- | ence completely at her w she le her pretty French bow to the 
a . | ” e } r ‘ ‘ ‘ y ‘ ‘ : u } nr ? 7 . 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Chapman and Mr. and | jonable audience by their performances at a concert in | ¢*lara a tumu applause, Again she stepped to the 
. ; , . S front and acknowledged her appreciation and again she retired, bt 
Mrs. Horace M. Clark at the Madison Avenue Hotel on | Baltimore last Saturday. =" a “wt : a : = 
Saturd 1s ~ Tt 1 t full i ¢ the audience would not subsice Finally she reappeared and 
2 day eve g lz 1e parlors were beat lly deco- tl I t I littl 
>a ay evening iast. e pariors were beautifully deco Mr. John C. Dempsey _Mr. Dempsey, the bass-bari- | sang ar pposite to her latest number—a dainty little serenade 
ri = y é é ye é -| “4 a yas . . . ’ - . «#} " S net he fir of +) ning * t y li P 
ated with palms and flowers, and the dining hall was tone, returned last week from a month’s tour in the South y Massene I ane Se evening was 6 Grume Cues 
rs orme an ides r there re 5 . , ese t ! ant evening of : It s the singing of Victor Masse’ 
transformed into an ideal music room, where over 450 | | with Nordica, leaving again for Ohio and the West for a| | 4 —“ a by MI it = th rote 
guests li nec oO lightf u until < or ol : . Air des ces de Jeanetts y Mile erlet t was in this number 
guests ros 1 to delightful music until after 11 o’clock, | fortnight’s trip. Of the many excellent press notices anent | that the lady 7 site Genel tam aneionaaaaaeee 
whe ‘ ) *t suppe 7% rver The fo)) ring ar | i ; rn a ——— in 
hen a buffet supper was served. The following artists his singing we select the following from a Memphis paper: | that it was full of power and perfect in its development. Essential- 
were present reach in character ¢} —_ tion f aT " 
I Fe. ir. Dempsey'’s charm is general. It is not only in his superb bari- | *) Fren acs Un apos n received the full value of a 
Mile. Camille Seygard, soprano; Mrs. E. Gardner Coleman, so- but it is found in his mett f handling, his voice, in the bean Fre artist's Sk Of course the audience refused to call 
prano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; Miss Kathryn Krymer, | ing bomhousie of his countenance, in the careless, easy grace of his | th t and Mile. Verlet, smiling and rs ont, again ap- 
contralto; Mr. H. Evan Williams, tenor; Mr. John M. Fulton, tenor; deportment. He seems to say I have with me met lat | pears ng & alg and a . r thr the notes of 
Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt, tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone; Mr. | will please the people ; here it is;" and he sends fort! al | Grieg’s Sunshine 5 me Lets “ree ve vber 8, 1So6 
Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Mr. Gwilym Miles, baritone; Mr. Town- | and reassuring manner one of the richest volumes of baritone musi " 
send Fellows, baritone; Mr. Marshall P. Wiider, humorist: Mr Memphians have ever heard. Handel's Honor and Arms permitte Phe appearance of Miss Verlet, of course, supplied the element of 
Hans Kronold, violoncello; Mr. Jan K6ert, violin; Mr. Paulo Gallico, | 4 fine exposition of the scope of his voice velty to the entertainment, and there was considerable anxiety 
piano ee hee to hear the little lady who has been s vitingly pictured by the 
| J. H. McKinley.—J.H. McKinley, the tenor, sang in | ,,,.. cy : » at the third sumer on ot 
Esther Hirsch’s Success.—Miss Esther Hirsch, the | : 3 ET AE) oth ire pnt weed gd ements mage eet ore 
1 ; : ’ pe | Hartford, Conn., on December 13 The Hartford Z any She came out, a trian ttle figure in white satin, her raven crowned 
talented young contralto, sang with the Schubert Choral | -,,, 97 has this to say of his work head poised squarely above a pair of very shapely shoulders, smil- 
Society at Kingston, N. Y., on Tuesday, the 8th inst., and | Mr. McK p ie fi i Me ¥ 4 . acknowledgment to the welcoming applause and disclosing a 
s ? Mr < inley Ss opening solo, Gounod s send ou 1, was “ ae - . . — ss . , 
scored an emphatic success. Miss Hirsch was heard in coer eae eneacte @wentebee bn power, and tencived & Gecerved emp | 0 Petty ¢ process. It was Bemberg’s Chant Hindou 
, ich ag ly at A rears ; ae ant sn ye gato) that introduced Mile. Verilet to her audience, and 
Parker's Redemption Hymn for alto solo and chorus in | core. Be oratorio work, with its trying recitatives and arias : : , , wate “ oa a 
° when she had f shed t audience told her very unmistakably tha 
} t. , » : . | ar r ‘ , ahe ed } self t e of e+ 1 a 
the Mon cceur s’ouvre ata voix, from Samson et Delila, | 4nd ir ballad 3 - Rink = Rowed Timees 6 , © most | she was liked. Forallt emonstration she returned and made a 
; 7 M | acceptabie teno heard in arttord for a long I 
and songs of Guy d’Hardelot, Victor Harris and Nevin, | *°CePtdie tenors hea . —s series of bows in a way that was an object lesson in grace of man 
So much pleasure was afforded by Miss Hirsch’s artistic} For Messiah in Newark, N. J., December 11, the Newark a er rect g a bouquet of roses she sang a quaint little 
. , i a al ng. Again at the se of the program she gave a florid aria fron 
singing that they wish to have her in Kingston again. She | ‘ ad/ said - ee ; pag gy pi ’ or : . * sehr tnt 
. . . ase pera Le ) es de Jeannetts or this she received a 
has, further, received an offer for the Indianapolis May Fes- | Mr. McKinley has mu i since he last su ere. There f applause, and again she responded with an encore 
y " ‘ 1 m< his $s yg 1 his r has a. ads peradl . : 7 wok _— 
tival, and is rapidly forging her way to the position which | ®T® ™ore © Arete nome, doer rlet’s é isa brilliant soprano, not remarkable for the 
, ' s : | gained in expression ; . s : . ita 
she deserves. Miss Hirsch is a young singer but an unusu- | * 3 aap ~ : > iality, but musical, unwavering and absolutely true to 
. , : : ‘ at side few York engagements his dates for Decem- ‘ eat th the exquisi . 
ally gifted and promising one, with a voice of lovely Sereg ee w Forse I t { H , 1 : os i i ! , * : ~— odo 
‘ » aietnts of , , ‘’, | ber alone are: Newark, Messiah, December 11; Hartford, | that is characteristi the ench sche f artists re colora- 
quality, which she uses with remarkable intelligence and | °“' * tura work she executed with accuracy and ease.— Zhe Detroit 


Conn., December 13; Poughkeepsie, Creation, Decem- | 


a ’ | ber 18; Newark, December 20; Montreal, Messiah, De 
Wednesday Club.—The Wednesday Club held its | . Pased od " Pa.. December 
x ‘« . cece lve 


December reception on the 9th at the residence of the 


feeling. 





cember 22; Cincinnati, December 27; Erie, 
; ’ 7 Y or 2 ‘ir “hr 1 
president, Mrs. Edw. Fridenberg, 242 Lenox avenue Imo ves Ss em ee py SSeS Ss 
, Messiah, January 3. 
About 200 women were present, who appreciated the fine | 7 
musical program. Their special plaudits were reserved | Ella A. Wheeler.—Miss Ella A. Wheeler, soprano, 
for Miss Rachel Hoffmann, the Belgian pianist, who played | after two years’ study in Paris with Sbriglia, has located 
the Moonlight sonata, a nocturne of Chopin, Liszt’s Rigo- | at 183 West Eighty- mat street, where she is prepared to 
letto, and two extra pieces in response to the demands of | make engagements for concert, church or oratorio, and 
the audience. She again showed her versatility, senti- | vocal instructicn. She has had an sande ter experience 
ment and undeniable virile technic. Mr. Leo Taussig, in Syracuse and Chicago, and comes with the highest 
cellist, accompanied by Mr. Max Liebling, rendered the recommendations. A Chicago paper of recent date says 
Kol Nidrei, that piece de resistance of the ‘cellist, Godard’s ‘‘ Miss Wheeler's voice is sweet and sympathetic, and has 
Berceuse and the Tarantelle of Popper, all of which were | such carrying power that she fills a large auditorium with 
greatly applauded. Among those present were: Mrs. | her softest note, and yet leaves the impression of power 








MARIANI WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


FOR H. I. M. EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
‘*Her Majesty, Empress Marie Feodorowna, finding great benefit from the 
use of your tonic-wine, requests 50 bottles Vin Mariani sent immediately, 
addressed to her Majesty the Empress.’’ 








Pants: 41 Bd. Hauemans. 69 w 16th ST.,NEWYORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 
Just returned from tour with NOR DICA. 
VIOLINIST, 101 West SG6th Street, New York. 
Fullerton Ave., ¢ 
Also solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 


nary | JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 
KALTENBORN— BEYER-HANE 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
‘ S Y, The Bass-Baritone, 
For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 
String Quartet. 
144 Ww EST 9ist STREET, NEW YORK. 





/ribune, December &, 180k 





GEORGE FLEMING, 


Concert and Or rio 
100 West 125th Street, New York 








HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicals, 
Fifth Ave. a 37th St 
57th Street, New York 











BERTHA S. BUCKLIN, Solo Violinist. 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, Solo ’Cellist. 
Mrs. BLANCHE FAVILLE, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
THE EUTERPE TRIO. 
133 West 84th Street, New York. 


THE DANNREUTHER QUARTETTE 


(Organized 1885), 
ELEVENTH SEASON, 1896-97. 
Begs to announce that the usual number of THREE 
ONCERTS of Classical Chamber Music will be given at 
Carnegie Hall (Chamber Music Hall) on the evenings of 





The Quartette will Thursday, November 19, 1896, 
1ave the assistance Thursday, January 21, 1897, 
s Thursday, March 11, 1897. 
Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther and Mr. Howard Breckwav, Pianists, 
Tickets now ready, to be had at the music stores of 
E. Schuberth & Co. and G. Schirmer 
For engagements and business communications address 
MR. GUSTAV DANNREUTHER, care Mr G. Schirmer, 
35 Union Square, New York City 
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489 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 


RUBEN & ANDREWS, 


Managers and Agents for Artists of the Aighest reputation. 


Only authorized Agents in United States and 
Canada for 


Vex NORDICA 
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The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


SOME PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT 
INSTALMENT PAPERS. 


7 — 


OW that the year 1896 is but a few weeks from 
N its end, closing as it does the third of the dullest 
years in the piano business this country has ever ex- 
perienced, it is, perhaps, well that an evil heretofore 
spoken of only in whispers and kept as much as pos- 
sible in the background should be brought out into 
the light of publicity and frankly, openly discussed, 
to the end that it may be as far as possible remedied 
—perhaps altogether eradicated. 

The tremendous difficulties through which the 
trade as a whole has passed, and the individual diffi- 
culties that many have suffered, have brought some 
business men toa realization of actual, hard, incon- 
trovertible facts by which some have profited, under 
which some have succumbed. Every failure that has 
occurred since the crisis of 1893, whether voluntary or 
enforced, has seemed to clear the commercial atmos- 
phere and bring about more healthy conditions for 
those directly interested, and for the musical indus- 
tries in general. 

There have been some honorable failures entered 
into as the only legitimate means for a readjustment 
of the affairs of the concerns involved; there have 
been some disastrous collapses of gigantic schemes 
too unwieldy to be engineered through the hard 
times; there have been some—a very few—con- 
temptible failures that reflect discredit upon all par- 
ticipating, whether as prime movers or innocent 
dupes. Taken as an industry, an enterprise trafficking 
in one article to the extent of many millions a year, 
the piano business has made an excellent showing in 
comparison with other lines involving like amounts, 
and, when the peculiar nature of the business is con- 


amount of money tied up in leases, mortgages or 
notes—according as dealers sold on the instalment 
plan—represented, as indeed it now does, the bulk 
of the money turned over in the business. Probably 
nine-tenths of the output of pianos reach the final 
retail purchaser through an agreement between the 
customer and the dealer to pay and accept a cash 
down payment for a small portion of the transaction 
and subsequent sub-divided payments to be made 
monthly, quarterly or at any other times mutually 
fixed upon. In all cases the ownership of the instru- 
ment remains vested in the dealer, secured by mort- 
gage or lease, and a final bill of sale is not given the 
retail customer until all payments have been com- 
pleted. 

It matters not what are the several State laws gov- 
erning this class of transaction, the point remains 
that the dealer exchanges his piano for a written 
promise to pay in some form. ‘The more active busi- 
ness is, the greater the number of these promises to 
pay the dealer gathers and puts in his safe. Ifthe 
dealer has a fair capital, if times are good, which 
means prompt collections, he may manipulate his 
affairs, with occasional help from the manufacturer, 
so that his income from normal meeting of these 
small payments, together with his profits on a few 
cash sales or quick sales, will bring him in sufficient 
money to meet his current obligations, to purchase 
fresh stock, and lay aside an earned profit wherewith 
to increase his operations or protect himself from un- 
foreseen delinquencies. 

But the root of the trouble is that few dealers have 
sufficient initial capital to swing their trade. They 
therefore depend on extraordinary, abnormal accom- 
modations from the makers (who in the fierce strug- 
gle for mere existence too frequently grant them), 
and upon the reasonably prompt payment of their 
instalment accounts. So long as prosperity continues 
success on these lines continues. So soon as general 
business slackens, mills close, shops work half time, 
instalment payments cease or are strained. Then 
the trouble begins. There the temptation has its 
birth, and woe unto him who yields, for his nights 


office. The manufacturers in turn must have settle- 
ments in some form for their goods to keep their 
factories running ; they cannot get cash, the dealers’ 
notes are not always safe risks unless secured, and 
so the leases find their way first to the manufacturer 
and then through him to the bank, so that the actual 
tangible document is far removed from the man who 
signed it, and very, very often he never sees it 
again. If he completes his payments he is satisfied 
with the dealer's receipt in full, if he returns the 
piano he is satisfied with the dealer's receipt for the 
instrument and a paper of some sort, any sort, toshow 
the deal is off, or in seven cases out of ten he, being 
a clerk or laborer or mill hand, takes the dealer's 
verbal assurance that everything is all right and is 
glad to be rid of a hopeless effort to pay a debt he 
should not have contracted 

The temptation of the dealer lies in his effort to 
maintain his credit. Of the 20 instalment accounts 
for which he has hypothecated the paper five do not 
pay promptly. He makes these payments out of his 
own resources. Then he runs short and he pays 
number 12’s note with number 2’s money and takes 
up number 2's with the payment of number 7 and so 
on and soon until he is involved. Then number 13 
lays down on him altogether and sends back his 
piano. He has paid one-third the amount of the 
notes he signed, the dealer has ‘‘hocked” them for 
two-thirds their value. Business is dull and there is 
no money to send to New York or Boston or Chicago 
to lift that particular contract. The piano is in the 
store. It is sold again and another lease or mort- 
gage or lot of notes is sent on its course—with the 
old papers still in existence and to be taken care of 
In some States a dealer can get both a lease and a 
set of notes representing the same transaction. The 
notes he gives to his bank or to Mr. A, the manufac- 
turer; the lease he uses as collateral to Mr. B, an- 
other manufacturer. And he must keep everlast- 
ingly at it to take care of those double dealings and 
watch that they don't clash. 
To complicate matters further, X, let us say, is a 
big dealer or jobber ina large city. He buys direct 





shall be without rest and dishonor stare him in the 
face in his waking hours. 

The number of dealers in the United States who 
have enough money to carry on business in the in- 
stalment line without accommodation from outside 
sources is limited even in the best of times. When 
there is a stringency the number becomes so small 
as to be insignificant. The majority, the great ma- 
jority, must turn their money quickly, and their only 
method is to dispose of their leases on their instal- 
ment goods outright—which is hard to do—or hy- 
pothecate them—which is easy to do. 

A money lender will make advances on good 
mortgages, on good notes, on good leases. Most | 
banks will accept them as collateral, and all or | 








sidered, it may truthfully be said that the entire 
trade has done wonderfully well in the maintenance 
of its credits within its own limits, and with the | 
supply sources and the banks. But the practice here to 
be spoken of must be stopped if the trade would | 
retain its self-respect and the respect of the financial 
institutions that perforce must play so prominent a | 
part in its operations. 
When the pinch in money came, immediately fol- 
lowing the exceptional piano prosperity of 1892, the | 





| the patronage of the dealers. So it is seldom that 


| which to keep these documents in good standing | 


nearly all manufacturers have been obliged to accept 
them either as payment or security in order to retain 


the dealer can show in his safe any considerable 


| number of liens on the goods he has sold. He runs | 


his book accounts and makes his collections with | 


with their actual possessors, but he cannot afford 
to keep the amount they represent lying idle in his 


from the manufacturer Y. He supplies pianos to a 
small dealer in the upper part of his State, Mr. Z. 
A piano goes from Y to X, and he ships it to Z, 
who in turn sells it and goes through one of the proc- 
esses set forth above, except that he sends his orig- 
inal customers’ papers to Y, who disposes of them 
to Jenkins & Robinson, doing the same thing with 
the customers’ papers that Z has sent him for a 
Jenkins & Robinson piano, except that he has turned 
these papers over to Y. And likely as not both 
Jenkins & Robinson and Y have used these original 
documents in their own banks. 

We know of one piano thus operated which was 
sold by a manufacturer to a jobber at an original cost 


of $100, which was sold to a dealer by the jobber, by 
|the dealer to a customer, returned and resold, re- 
turned and sold back by the dealer to the jobber, re- 
sold by the jobber to another dealer, sold by him for 
cash—on transactions concerning which the banks 
advanced over $1,200, aside from which the final re- 
tail cash payment of $225 was realized, and the origi- 
| nal maker of the instrument has not received a cent 
of actual money for it up to this day! 


Thousands, tens of thousands, have been involved 
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agitation of any sort. 


THE MUSICAL COURTI 








—are now involved—in this form of manipulation, TELEGRAM received from Chicago yesterday 
operation, scheme, deal, or whatever you may call it, A announces that the suit of the Victorson Polish- 
with usually but one party, or two at most, aware of | ing Enamel Company against the W. W. Kimball 
the fact that the thing is crooked. In no case that | Company has been settled by mutual agreement to 
has come under our knowledge has a manufacturer | the satisfaction of both parties. 
been a party to the crime, for crime it is, but in every <2 
case the manufacturer has been or will be a loser, R. ““NAT” CROSBY, representing the mani- 
together with the banks that have been victimized M fold interests of Freeborn G. Smith, returned 
*during the progress of the process when it has gone | from a Western trip the latter part of last week, re- 
through complicated forms as described. 
It is not so much a matter of consideration at this | line, while in Chicago it is particularly good. There- 
moment how this horrible entanglement will ever be | fore he merely laughs at a report printed last week 
straightened out. It will right itself (though at | to the effect that the F. G. Smith warerooms in Chi- 
heavy losses) only if it is estopped now, right away, | cago were to be abandoned. 


porting business as improving steadily all along the 


quickly, forcibly and forever. oe 

Two methods suggest themselves as a result of HE 
careful consideration of the evil, though both have 
their origin in one movement. 

The person who signs an agrement to purchase a piano 
on instalments should be informed that the papers he signs 
may be used as discounts or collateral. 

This can be done at the time the documents are 
mutually accepted. In fact, to make the understand- 
ing more distinct, a clause could be added to what- 
ever form of agreement is used and thisclause signed 
by the purchaser. 

Or, the bank accepting as discount or collateral 
should notify the maker (irrespective of the indors- 
ers), that the original document or documents are in 


orchestra attachment used by the Weser 
Brothers in their pianos has been considerably 
written about recently, but not more than its merit 


deserves 


piano from which the greatest satisfaction can be ob- 
tained by a player. The effects are musical and em- 
brace representations of several instruments which 
combine well with the piano. 

=: 


ECAUSE some makers are advertising and push- 
ing new styles and fresh designs of cases, and 
others are not, it must not be inferred that those who 
its possession. are keeping quiet are not as progressive as their more 
To be sure, either one of these processes might fortunate competitors. There are several factories 
mean a loss of a great many instalment sales, but noone | 19 tas city and elsewhere in which preparations for 
marketing new goods have been made and were 
brought to at least a temporary standstill by the 
hard times on the theory that it is better to dispose 


who intended to meet the payments would have cause 
to object to such an understanding. On the one hand 


objectionable, uncertain transactions would be avoid- , : 
ed or else made exclusively at the dealer's risk, while all | of accumulated stock of present style before offering 
legitimate paper would be rendered doubly valuable | "© designs, the supposition being that dealers would 
by this frank, open, businesslike way of doing busi- | 0Tdet only the new ones, while the older styles would 
ness. go a-begging 

Whether this principle is true, or, being true, 


If there is any other way to conduct the instalment 
whether it is good policy to apply it in the actual 


business, which makes up so large a proportion of the 


piano traffic, we should welcome the suggestions, and | Peorations of a business, are questions open for dis- 
€ 


will give them prominence equal to this timely ex- | CUSSION It may be maintained with a good show of 
posure of a pernicious practice consideration that in these times of extraordinary 
competition it is not bad policy-—or at least not a 
fatal move—to work off some of this accumulated 
R. F. B. BURNS, the scarf manufacturer, of 28 | stock at acut price in order to make room for the 
M Union square, has opened a retail wareroom at | new styles. It may be a sound business view that the 
95 Fifth avenue temporary cutting of prices will so tend to lower 
A fine line of scarfs and stools is on exhibition them that the prices of the fresh styles cannot be 
held up 
| No matterwhich way one looks at it the fact re- 
A GREAT many changes will take place in the| mains that those concerns that are offering new 


piano and organ trade and other trades after | inducements in goods, that is, modernized, improved 


cee 


January 1, 1897. When they have happened we will | pianos, better in general get-up than any they have 
publish the news about them, but we don’t publish | before turned out, are the ones that are actually turn- 
the news about them now because they haven't hap-| ing over the most business, while the ultra-conserv- 


pened yet. ative ones that are hoping to move their accumula- 


tions before pushing the new designs are working 
under a handicap which affects not only their pres- 


TTXHE Staib Piano Action Manufacturing Company , 
ent business but the whole future of their trade 


has quite as much as it can attend to these days, 

and the year promises to round out more prosperous | ree 
than was expected. 

All who use the Staib actions like them; conse- 

quently when they make anew customer it is a gain, 


HAT'S your interest account? How much 
more interest are you paying than you are 
ce dels dein Uiet weal Olt ali collecting, including your cash discounts for pianos 
? . you pay tor within 30 or 60 days? eeven cents 
oF doesn't sound like much money, and 11 cents makes 
only a small pile, but these trifles, insignificant in 
enone ALFRED DOLGE & SON are daily in| themselves, amount to a right smart sum when a 
receipt of scores of letters and postai cards| whole lot of ‘em are added up. You'll notice that 
congratulating them on their new Autoharp cata-| your bank looks after these dribblets with the ut- 
logue. These messages are from dealers who are | most care, while the chances are that you are not 
obtaining valuable ideas for selling this instrument. | collecting them on your delinquent instalment ac- 
The catalogue should be on the counter or showcase counts. Money's money, as we are all finding out un- 
of every retail music store in the country. Send for | ger a gold standard, and if it takes 100 cents to make 
a dollar, which it has been decided it does, you've got 
to look to each penny. If you'll have your bookkeeper 
figure up what these trifling interest charges in your 
HE notice which appeared in our last issue, stat- | delinquent instalment accounts would amount to if 
ing that branch number 6 of the Piano Makers’ | you collected them all you'll no doubt be surprised 
Union had been disbanded because so many of its | Take the first 10 or 20 accounts you open to in your 
members have been forced to go into other lines, | instalment ledger and figure on them. Figure on 
should not be interpreted as meaning a disruption of | them as if you were doing a banking business instead 
the workmen. Those members who remain in the | of a piano business, and see how much money you're 
piano factories were transferred to other branches, | losing. Perhaps you think such interest can't be col- 
and the ‘‘ International Piano Makers’ Union ” met on | lected. But some people doit. And they have the 
December 6 and organized the men in the shops be- | reputation of being clear headed, prosperous business 
yond and around the Harlem River, with what pur-| men, too. Andaman who buys a piano from them 
pose is not known. It 1s highly probable,that the | and pays interest is sure to think that he has more 
action was taken merely to keep the organization in | value for his money than if he realized he must be 
tact, for under existing circumstances no workman or | paying a big profit to warrant the dealer in overlook- 
body of men could be so foolish as to anticipate an | ing the details which the customer looks carefully 
after in his own business. 


one at once Its advertising department is alone 
invaluable. 
eee 
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WEBER AUCTIONS. 


> 
.. daily papers announce “‘ a great sale of Weber 


pianos at auction” as follows 


~———<e—_<—_<<.r—_renee~orenr eeeerersreeeeeeeeeeeEeeeeeeeee 


On Monday, December 21, beginning at 
10:30 a. M., and continuing every day there- 
after until the sale is completed, the under- 
signed Receiver of the Weser Piano Com- 
PANY will offer at Pustic Auction by MARLIN 
F. Hatcu, Eso., AUCTIONEER, at the WEBER 
| Warkerooms, 108 Fifth avenue, corner Six 
| teenth street, the Entire Stock of about 
One Hunprev and Eicury (180) New and 
SECOND-HAND 





WEBER and other PIANOS, 


comprising a varied assortment of GraNnps, 
Upricuts and Squares, in all woods and of 
all styles 


It is beyond question a musical attachment for a | 





The sale is announced by William Foster, re- 
ceiver of the Weber Piano Company, and it is coun- 
tersigned by Havens & Beebe, attorneys for receiver, 
as being a sale ‘‘ Preceding Reorganization,” and the 
announcement further states 








Sale Absolute & Without Reserve. 


The Chairman of the Reorganization 
Committee will represent the interests of 
the New Company at the Sale 

The stock may be examined at the Weber 
warerooms every day this week between 
the hours of 8 a. mM. and 6 Pp. M 

A large number of second-hand WEBER 
Concert and Parlor Grands, in perfect or- 
der and especially suitable for Churches, 
Schools, Halls, Lodges, &c., is comprised 
in this offering 

While the Receiver is unable for legal 
reasons to issue guarantees for the pianos 
to be sold under the terms of this adver- 
tisement, he begs to state that the Chair- 
man of the Reorganization Committee, 
Austin B. Fletcher, Esq., has authorized 
him to announce that the new 


WE BER-WHEELOCK COMPANY 


will, on and after January 1, 1897, give the 


usual guarantees for Five Years upon all 
Pianos disposed of at this sale, except such 





as may be specifically exempted by an- 
nouncement of the Auctioneer on the day 
of sale 
Pianos will be delivered to purchasers 
free of charge within a radius of 20 miles 
from the city of New York 
Terms 10 per cent. in cash on acceptance 
of bid and balance before delivery of the 
instruments 
Catalogues will be ready on Wednesday, 
December 16, and will be mailed on appli- 
cation to any address 
tall 





Mr. Wheelock does not hesitate to say that he has 
no compunctions in precipitating this auction sale 
during the holiday season ; he is doing this in the in- 
terests of the Weber-Wheelock Company, and he has 
this and no other combination to consider. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Wheelock has concluded finally to put 
an end to altruism, and judging from his experience 
there is no reason in the world for withholding com 
plete commendation for this resolution. It means, 
among other things, that competition will hereafter 
be treated by him as competition, and not with that 
respect for sentimental brotherhood that looks for 
impossible achievements through conscientious fra- 
ternal support in this trade. There can be no frater- 
nity of interests on any solid foundation in any trade 
where the product is not sold entirely upon its merits, 
but where the very name of the maker, emblazoned 
upon the product in full view so long as that product 
exists, aids materially in bringing its price and in 
selling it 

This doctrine has been preached for nearly a score 
of years in these columns, but men endowed with 
enthusiasm and with glorious conceptions of future 
possibilities through vast combinations in this trade 
have held different grounds, and among these liberai 
thinkers Mr. Wheelock was one. Mr. Wheelock has 
finally concluded that the piano business is not ideal, 
but is really the piano business and is based upon 
this very kind of aggressive competition he now dis- 
closes in his own case. Very well; if that is to be 
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his ruling principle it will signify business for the 
Weber-Wheelock Company. 

The following advertisements appeared in the morning 
papers yesterday: 


ECEIVER’S SALE.—Supreme Court.—In the matter | 


of the application of the majority of the directors of 
Weber Piano Company, a domestic corporation, for a 
voluntary dissolution ot said corporation. 

Notice is hereby given that the undersigned, William 
Foster, as receiver of the Weber Piano Company, will sell 
at public auction, under the direction of Marlin F. Hatch, 
auctioneer, at the Weber piano factory, Nos. 115 to 121 
Seventh avenue, corner of Seventeenth street, in the City, 
County and State of New York, on the 30th day of De- 
cember, 1896, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of that day, all 
the wood working machinery and fixtures, except engine, 
boilers, shafting, belting, pulleys and hangers in said fac- 
tory, and also all unfinished pianos and merchaniise 


stock at said factory, including pianos in process of manu- | 


facture and parts thereof, piano cases, veneered and un- 
veneered; piano keys and parts thereof, piano backs, 
sounding boards, panels, plates, bridges, tops and strings, 
stools and cords, veneers, lumber, glue, shellac, pots, lum- 
ber, moldings, horses and carts, &c. 
WILLIAM FOSTER, Receiver. 
HAvENS & BEEBE, 
Attorneys for Receiver, 
18 Wall street, New York city. 


ECEIVER’S SALE.—Supreme Court, City and County 
of New York.—In the matter of the application of a 
majority of the directors of Weber Piano Company, a 
domestic corporation, fora voluntary dissolution of said 
corporation. Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed, William Foster, as receiver of the Weber Piano 
Company, will sell at public auction, under the direction 
of James L. Wells, Esq., auctioneer at the Real Estate 
Exchange Salesrooms, No. 111 Broadway, New York city, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, the 29th day of December, 1896, at 
12:30 o'clock in the afternoon, all the uncollected accounts 
and bills receivable of said Weber Piano_Company, and 
also all chattel mortgages, leases of pianos, rented pianos 
and rent accounts, agreements for conditional sales, con- 
signment accounts, pianos on consignment, pianos on 
rental, trade, name, good will, and any and all contracts 
for the use of the name Weber and Albert Weber, in the 
manufacture of pianos, &c.; 110 shares of the capital 
stock of Haverstraw Light and Fuel Company, par value 
$10 each; 10 shares of the capital stock of Manufacturers 
Piano Company, of Chicago, par value, $100 each. All | 
right, title and interest of said receiver in lots 38, 39 and | 
40 in block 3, and lots 5, 6, 7 and 21 in block 8, and the | 
south half of lot 12 in block 1, and the south half of lot 28in 
block 3, in Queen Anne, 2nd addition of the City of Seattle, 
Washington, and the south half of lot 3 in block 34 in the 
2nd addition to that part of the said City of Seattle laid off 
by William U. Bell and A. A. Denny, commonly called 
Bell & Denny’s 2nd addition of the City of Seattle; subject 
to all mortgages or liens upon said premises. 
Dated New York, December 12, 1896. 
WILLIAM FOSTER, Receiver. 
Havens & BEEsE, 
Attorneys for Receiver, 
18 Wall street, New York city. 


ECEIVER’S SALE.—Supreme Court.—In the matter 
R of the application of a majority of the directors of 
Weber Piano Company, a domestic corporation, for a 
voluntary dissolution of said corporation. Take notice 
that the undersigned, William Foster, as receiver of the 
Weber Piano Company, will sell at public auction, under 
the direction of James L. Wells, Esq., auctioneer, at the | 
Real Estate Exchange Salesrooms, No. 111 Broadway, in | 
the City, County and State of New York, on Tuesday, the 
29th day of December, 1896, at 12 o'clock noon of that 
date: 

I. All right, title and interest of said receiver as lessee 
of premises No. 108 Fifth avenue, in the City of New 
York, under a lease dated July 20, 1894, made by Augusta | 
U. von Klenck, Laura J. D. L. d’Avenel, Nina A. de La | 
Tournelle and Mary L. Meinell to Weber Piano Company | 
for six years from May 1, 1895, at a yearly rental of $5,500, | 
payable quarterly on the first days of August, November, | 
February and May, with privilege of a renewal of five | 
years from May 1, 1901, at a yearly rental of $5,750 pay- | 
able quarterly. The lessee or its assigns to pay all 
annual taxes and charges for water rates. Landlord can- 
not be compelled to accept silver coin or silver certificates 
in payment of rent or other charges; including fixtures, 
safes and office furniture in said premises, and, also, 

II. And that certain plot, piece or parcel of land, with 
the buildings and improvements thereon, situate, lying | 
and being in the Sixteenth Ward of the City of New 
York, and known by the street numbers 117, 119, 121, 123 
and 125 Seventh avenue, and 147, 149, 151, 158, 155, 157, 
159, 161, 1683 and 165 West Seventeenth street, in said city, 
as the same are now in possession, and bounded as fol- 
lows: Beginning at the northeasterly corner of Seventh 
avenue and West Seventeenth street, running thence 
northerly along Seventh avenue, one hundred and three 
(108) feet; thence easterly, parallel with West Seventeenth 
street, one hundred (100) feet; thence southerly, parallel 
with Seventh avenue, fifty-one (51) feet and six inches; | 
thence easterly, along land formerly of Abraham Brinker- 
hoff, one hundred and eight (108) feet and one-quarter of | 
an inch to a point distant fifty-three (53) feet ten (10) 
inches northerly from the northerly side of West Seven- 
teenth street, on a line drawn at right angles to said 
northerly line of said West Seventeenth street; thence | 
northerly eight (8) inches; thence westerly one (1) foot; | 
thence northerly and parallel or nearly so with Seventh 
avenue, thirty-seven (87) feet six (6) inches; thence east- 
erly, parallel with West Seventeenth street and along the | 
centre line of the block between Seventeenth and Bigh- 
teenth streets, forty-six (46) feet three (3) inches; thence | 
southerly, ninety-two (92) feet and one-half of an inch to | 
the northerly side of West Seventeenth street, and thence | 
westerly along Seventeenth street, two hundred and fifty- | 
six (256) feet, to the place of beginniag. 

It being the intention hereof to convey the same prem- | 
ises conveyed to Albert Weber, Sr., by Henry T. Anthony 
by deed ted November 13, 1865, and recorded in the 


of New 
York, in Liber 946 of Conveyances, at page 539, and by 
Mary McCann by deed dated June 1, 1870, and recorded 
in said Register’s office, in Liber 1145 of Conveyances, 
at page , and by Icynthia S. Campbell and others, by 
deed dated November 23, 1871, and recorded in said Reg- 
ister’s office, in Liber 1198 of Conveyances, at page 198, 
and by the College of St. Francis Xavier by deed dated 
September 28, 1871, and recorded in the office of the 
Register of the City and County of New York, in Liber 
1184 of Conveyances, at page 5389, including engine and 
boiler, shafting, belting, pulleys and hangers. Subject 
to mortgage of $200,000 due August 31, 1902, bearing in- 
terest at 5 per cent. payable semi-annually on March 1 
and September 1. ILLIAM FOSTER, Receiver. 
Havens & BEgsE, 
Attorneys for Receiver, 
18 Wall street, New York city. ‘ 


| office of the Register of the City and Count 








T would be well to bear in mind that however 
full a wareroom may seem room should be made 
for some of those latest style Needham pianos. They 
are suitable for the holiday trade. 
--- 


| hapten PLACE below Eleventh street is 
getting to be pretty far down town for a man to 
be seen at night, but the neighborhood is made more 
cheerful this week by the illumination of the Hazel- 
ton Brothers factory, where the men are working in 
some departments up to 9 o'clock to keep up or to 
catch up with the orders to be finished before 
Christmas. 
os 
UGUST GEMUNDER & SONS are making a 
A specialty of a German violin, which for a com- 


mercial article is equal to anything in the market in | 


that line, and they are proving to be instruments of 
musical worth. The Gemiinder art violins (their own 
make) are of course the choice instruments of this 
establishment, and no superior among violins of mod- 
ern make can be found. 
aS 
OLIDAY shoppers are not forgetting those splen- 
did Behr pianos. Reports received from all 
their agents by Behr Brothers & Co. clearly prove 
this. The Behr piano is in the swim, as it deserves to 
be through intrinsic merit, and as it must be through 
the excellent business policy of the house. That 
‘‘nothing succeeds like success” is illustrated in the 
Behr piano. 
oK 
O advance has been announced in the reported 
N rumors that perhaps, maybe, if it could be 
done, the business of Decker Brothers might be in- 
corporated. This does not necessarily mean that the 
matter has fallen through, but all parties interested, 
or reported or rumored or suspected of being inter- 
ested, are keeping their own counsel, so the public 
must continue to wait until relieved by a definite 
story, one way or the other, which may come out be- 
fore the first of the year or may not, or may never 
come, and everybody in the piano business is inter- 


| ested to know what young Wm. F. Decker will de- 


cide to do. 
SK 


R. L. E. THAYER, of the Fort Wayne Organ 
Company, passed through New York on 
Monday last on a short New England trip that 
will permit of his returning home in time for Christ- 
mas. The Packard piano, according to Mr. Thayer, 
is a substantial success, with which this always con- 
servative company is making steady, sure progress. 
The piano has kept the factory busy even in the dull 
months of summer, and as soon as business brightens 
more and stronger efforts will be made to force it to 
the fore, an undertaking that should be not difficult, 


for the very name Packard has been so long and so | 


honorably known in the trade that it is in itself a 


surety of an article that will amply substantiate all | 


claims made for it. 


aK 
ITH one or two exceptional exceptions the re- 
tail business in New York city for the week 
ending December 12 was unusually flat, with hopes 


of a revival commencing Monday last—the beginning | 


of the last few days before Christmas. The Sunday 
papers of the 13th announced the Weber auction sale, 
referred to in another column, and away flew the 
hopes of the day before. The Weber sale is not an 
ordinary one, wherein an accumulated stock of un- 
desirable shop worn goods is hustled out of the way, 


but the catalogue, which will be ready this day, con- | 


tains brand new goods of all styles and sizes and 
wood, which everyone—at least the general public— 
thinks may go at a low price, and nowadays the pub- 
lic does so love a low price that it will wait for the 
auction, to the dismay of the salesmen working for 
holiday records. 


Heppe Not Dying. 
J. HEPPE, the well-known Philadelphia dealer, 
* was reported in New York Monday night as being in 
a dying condition. 
The following telegram disproves this rumor : 
PHILADELPHIA, December 15, 1896. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
C. J. Heppe’s condition very much improved to-day. 


sitting up. He will doubtless be out in a few weeks. 





Drastic Copyright Law Passed. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10. 
ITHOUT hesitation and by an overwhelming 
majority the House passed one of the most drastic 
copyright laws ever put on the statute books. It came 
from the Senate, where it was passed in May last, and as 
the amendments were only verbal it will probably go to 
the President for his sigature. 

It concerns only dramatic and musical compositions, but 
the provisions of the new law are unusually severe. In the 
first place it is provided that any person publicly perform- 
ing or representing without the consent of the author any 
copyrighted dramatic or musical composition shall be liable 
for damages of not less than $100 for the first and $50 for 
every subsequent performance. It is also provided that 
any performance which is shown to be willful and for profit 
shall make the person or persons responsible therefor 
guilty of a misdemeanor, the punishment for which shall 
be imprisonment for a period of not exceeding one year. 
There is not even the alternative of a fine, and imprison- 
ment is made the only penalty. 

It is further provided that any injunction granted by a 
Federal Circuit Court judge shall hold good anywhere 
within the territory of the United States, and Circuit courts 
and judges are given special jurisdiction to enforce the 
injunction or to hear and determine a motion to dissolve it 
as fully as if the action was pending or brought in the cir- 
cuit in which the motion is made. 

Every effort made in the House this afternoon to amend 
the bill in the slightest particular was voted down. Mr. 
| Lacey, of lowa, proposed an amendment on the theory 
that when a piece of music or a play was publicly offered 
for sale the right of representation or performance should 
be part of the purchase, but this proposition was beaten, 
as was also another amendment exempting from the se- 
vere provisions of the law performances for charitable 








purposes. 

As the matter now stands, if the new measure goes into 
effect through the signature of the President a person who 
should go to a music store in Chicago, buy a copyrighted 
piece of music, and sing it at a church fair to which an ad- 
mission was charged would be liable to imprisonment not 
to exceed one year. 

It is almost an unheard-of thing to make a violation of a 
copyright or a patent property right a criminal offense, but 
this is exactly what the House did this afternoon. If a 
man infringes a patent he is liable to pay damages, but if 
a man infringes upon a copyright in a musical or dramatic 





production he is liable to land in jail 

The curious thing about all this is that no one has to 
prove originality in the slightest degree to secure a copy- 
right. A man might take a section of the New Testament, 
put a title page to it, send in $1 to the Librarian of 
Congress and he would immediately secure an unassail- 
able copyright. In attempting to collect damages for a 
violation of the same, the court would of course require 
him to establish the fact that the matter was original, but 
under this new law the mere fact of the copyright having 
been granted without the slightest examination or test as 
to originality gives its owner the privilege of sending to 
| the common jail any man who may willfully perform his 


dramatic composition. 

It is doubtful if many members of Congress realize the 
serious character of the law they passed this afternoon. 
Not a third of the members were in their seats, there was 
no yea or nay taken, and on the division the total vote of 
| the House was less than 50. Mr. Lacey promptly made 

the point of no quorum, but subsequently withdrew it in 
deference to the little clique of New York members which 
| was interested in the passage of the bill. 

It is believed that when the attention of President Cleve- 
land is called to the provisions of this bill, which was 
slipped through the House in such a careless manner, he 
will veto it. Most of the members of Congress are in favor 
| of legislation which will prevent the pirating of plays and 
songs, but it is doubtful if a legitimate majority could have 
been obtained for a measure which, like this, not only pro- 
tects the author in his copyright, but prevents any public 
performance of a play or song openly sold and which pun- 
|ishes infringement by giving damages to the author and 
| imprisoning the offender.—C/icago ribune, December 11. 





—— 








)} XPERIENCED and reliable tuner and repairer desires position 

| *4 at once; A No. 1 work guaranteed. Address Tuner, care 0 

THE MusfcaL COuRIER, New York. 

oo Experienced piano tuner desires situation with well- 
established house in city of at least 75,000 inhabitants. Best 

credentials as to character and ability. Address ‘ Ability,” care of 

THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Instead of being in a dying condition yesterday he was 
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Grubs Offers 100 Cents. of this branch of science is absolutely necessary in the 
W H. GRUBS, Columbus, Ohio, submits the | P¥SiMess of action building. 
. 





OBITUARY. 


The Bothner product has been enhanced in practical 
value in late years, and the old friends of the house have 
become the warm friends of this young and progressive William A. Corrie. 








following to his creditors, which has been agreed 
to by many and which will probably go through 
W. H. Grubs to pay 100 cents on the dollar in nine equal 


' . . , an of affairs. ‘ORRIF Yai} , 
instalments, the first falling due April 1, 1897, and the ae ae : ; ILLIAM A. CORRIE died in Philadelphia, 
As for business one can readily call to mind the names of | tA :, , 
Pa., last Wednesday from paralysis of the heart, 


tensof factories using Bothneractions. The house does little | 
traveling. Its friends are the friends of years, and it is a | nt . . 
4 | was 65 years of age and was years ago an expert churcl 
notable fact that when a manufacturer once thoroughly | . build 

ere | organ builder 
tries this action it is rare, if ever, that he gives it up. The & + 





rest on each succeeding four months thereafter, until all 
are discharged and satisfied. Colonel Corrie, who was a veteran of the late civil war, 

Mr. Grubs submits schedules of $46,000 assets, with 
liabilities of $22,000. The assets are estimated at their 
fullest value, in contemplation of a continuation of the 


house is conservative in that it does not reach out for all " 
Converse J. Tillotson. 











business. - ; ge Phy ‘ 

trade. The product will not permit of this. It’s a product : man 

the intrinsic worth of which i ognized and reciated As Converse J. Tillotson was entering the doorway of 

> rinsic W rhic s Teco zea and appreciatec Aaa . . 
The Schubert and the C. Cc. Oo Cc. by piano makers generally 6 Pl his residence, 710 St. Peter street, St. Paul, Minn., Novem 
é é TS enegi y. 
> : , 4 or 12. ‘clock. he fell » ground ay th . 
HE reported closing of all contracts between the —== ber 12, at 8 o'clock, he fell to the ground. By the time 
“hi . . . . . medical aid could be summoned and an examination mad 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company and the Schubert 
6 S pan) The Steinway Corporations it was found that he had expired. A physician gave it as 


S was stated in our last issue the various out | p, sath had resulted sal ilu 
on . : ¢ ¢ as Sssuc < \ is opinion that ath had resulted from heart failur 
tive of Tue Musica, Courier to Mr. Duffy, the proprietor s opinion that dea stabs , . _— 


of the Schubert Piano Company. Said Mr. Duffy 

‘‘The Chicago Cottage Organ Company has spent too 
much money on the Schubert name to make it profitable 
to give up the Schubert piano. It has been known fora 
long time that the company would make another piano, 
but contracts for 1897 are already signed and I see no 
reason for a termination of the pleasant relations which 
exist between the houses; 1897 will see the Schubert han- 


Piano Company was the matter which took a representa- ' 


of town piano concerns in which the late William Deceased was a salesman in the employ of the Conover 


Steinway was interested have their annual meetings within | Music Company, with whom he has been employed since 


so short a time that it has been deemed unnecessary to | last April He was a member of Cincinnati Lodge No. 18 
call special meetings for the election of his successor, the | B. P.O. E., and Winona Lodge, K. O.T.M. He was 
vice-president succeeding, at least temporarily, im each in- | married, and at the time of his sudden death his wife was 
stance. The companies and the dates of meeting are as | very jl] 
follows 

N. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. James H. Hickok. 


eae i 


James H. Hickok, the oldest mnsic dealer in Poughkeepsie, 


dled by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, and so will | vy: ppcc: _- Oe! . 
1898."" Vanes resident. ...... | secseeeesees eee F. G. Smith, Sr. N. Y., and one of the best known dealers in the district 
“ai Secretary ip Pee sithe ae rere ++ 0F. G. Smith, Jr contiguous to New York, sat down at his desk last Friday 
Treasurer. ...... +g - +++N. Stetson. night to look over some accounts, lit a cigar, put on his 


The Hale Factory to Be Sold. Annual meeting at Jersey City, N. J. (F. G. Smith's Jer- glasses and fell from his chair, dead. Mr. Hickok’s health 


. on »y City ware Se ay. le arv { 897 = 
THE old J. P. Hale factory west of Tenth avenue, | 8°Y “ity wareroom), Saturday, January 30, 1897. had been excellent for a long time past, and the cause of 


on Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth streets, is to be sold Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago, Ill. ' ; his death has not yet been determined, but was doubtless 
at public auction on December 23, under foreclosure pro- ey a oe ee Tape 3e | ; M ~ away heart affection. He was 65 years oft age and had been in 
ceedings instituted in the suit of the Union Dime Savings | _ ice-President. ... ee eae Thre Emily F. Lyon. | business in Poughkeepsie since 1861 
Institution against Lucy A. Hale etal. The sale will Paar and eager A are : " im | A. Potter J ee 
be held at 111 Broadway. “ae meeting at Chicago, Ill., Monday, February 1, Ferdinand E. Wilke. 

This is the last of things bearing the name of Hale, Bollman Brothers Company, St. Louis, Mo. Ferdinand E. Wilke, of Brooklyn, N. Y., committed 
excepting some pianos that have survived. The name of ane Pane : William Stein way, | Sticide on Monday by shooting himself through the heart, 
Hale is dead, and it was a power once. Hale was accused Vice-president es ee ae H. aittiinias "| the desd being done in his room at 62 Dean street. Several 
of ruining the piano trade with his cheap pianos, all above Sec i oe et pee tss SoeeGae a poet . years ago Mr. Wilke was in the pianoand organ business on 
$100 at bottom figures. What would Hale say, could he pea ae ie " Jia y ka ' ts gn ag Diletta cunan test failing he resorted to his old trade of 


come to life, at some prices now—some of those trade tuning, which he followed until the day of his death. On 


Annual meeting, Friday, January 21, 1897, at 107 East 
Fourteenth street, New York City (Steinway Hall) 
Ernest F. Urchs &.Co., of Cincinnati, of which Louis 


rumors at $64.50? 
The old man would want to die again, or would go in 


his body was found an old silver watch and a pocketbook 
containing 2 cents. He was 65 years old and destitute. 
for a $50 figure. : 

i B von Bernuth is vice-president, is not long enough in exist 


vs ie * ence to have date of annual meeting decided upon irs. A. J. Harter. 
Honoring the Memory of Amos James. The Steinway & Sons concern at Pittsburg, Pa., is a Mrs. A. J. Harter, wife of the well-known Altoona, Pa., 
branch of Steinway & Sons, New York. dealer, died suddenly Thursday night of heart disease 








HE following is the letter sent to the firm of eciaabies 
James & Holmstrom by the secretary of the American Divorced 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Robert C. Kam- las eek oe : 
ARAH E, STIEFF, wife of the wealthy piano 
New York. December 4, 1996. manufacturer, John C. D. Stieff, 17 North Liberty 
Messrs. James & Holmstrom, New York street, obtained a divorce from him in Circuit Court No. 2 


My DEAR SIRS—At a meeting of the American Piano Manufactur- | on December 5. 
ers’ Association held on Tuesday, December 1, 1896, a resolution 


| Mrs. Harter was 29 years of age, and leaves two children 








Current Chat and Changes. 
R. C. Burton, Utica, N. Y., has give 
$2,067 


merer 


a bill of sale for 








- : pe aieoas ‘*He ill treated me shamefully,” said Mrs. Stieff in the 
adopted to appear on the minutes 0 11s association directin ? a — ' . lel we —_ ' id 
sonia bo the satvivls g members of your firm and to the bereaved | teStimony. “ He drew a carving knife and pistol on me A. H. Keen has succeeded O. I. Robbins as manager of 
the Dayton, Ohio, house of D. H. Baldwin & Co 


deep sympathy with you for the great | once. His whole disposition is that of a vile, ugly, vicious 





family an expression of 














loss you have sustained inthe death of Mr. Amos C. James. Or man.” ** * 
o g octation desire t conve to yu a sense of the higt " ai - 1 : . 

Rall 96 the aqanctatees 0 ; Sep tage - She stated that she was compelled to leave him August Strich & Zeidler have secured an attachment against 

appreciation entertained by its members for the estimable and ster- | , 2 } ; , G O. DeMut Balt Ma 

ling qualities displayed by the late Mr. James in the faithful dis- 3, 1898, because, after accusing her of writing to a certain 7CO. emuth, HDallimore, Ma 

charge of his business and social duties, and especially for the digni- | man, he threatened her with bodily violence. ses 

ty and sincerity of purpose which characterized his labors in the in They were married March 16, 1883, and have had three The Estey Organ Company's agency in Altoona, Pa., has 


ri 4 1 forms our common bond of associatio Again as- 
Snag) Sram Spears on mmon bond of association. Again as- | -hildren—Lewis, Archibald and Hannah, with the custody | been transferred to A. ]. Harter lames, Bectheus fesesate 














— sia cin ot gaia “eee came of which the husband has been charged by the court.— | controlled it 
Secretary Ameri -_ Piano Manufacturers’ Association Baltimore World. ‘ne # 

No definite action as to the details of the future of the oat aoe eee ry; Eugene B. Baehr & Brother is the concern to succeed 
business has been taken up to date, but Mr. Holmstrom Charges illegal Conversion of Money. Ed, Jaccard du Grand, importers of Swiss music boxes 
will undoubtedly continue under the old firm name. O. LELAND, president of the failed Spring- | Mr. du Grand returns to Switzerland 

W. ville Bank, of Olean, N. Y., and his son, Frank D. hate 
Leland, have been arrested at the instigation of Geo. W. William T. Mackie, of the Mackie Piano Company, 
Bothner and His Action. Brown, of Hinsdale, who charges conversion of moneys | Rochester, N. Y., was married last week to Miss Bessi« 

F there is a busier man in the music trade sup- | belonging tohim. The Lelandscontrolled the Olean Music | Phillips 
| ply houses than George Bothner, Jr., he is not Company, and $2,000 of their notes and $4,000 of instalment | tae 
known here. There is no use in getting one’s head in a | Paper is held by Brown for money advanced. Mr. Brown Anderson & Sheppard, Clinton, la., have dissolved part 
whirl, and that is what would result were a busier man than claims that at least $1,500 of the piano paper has been nership. see 


Bothner found. It would cure the most chronic case of | P@id, and he doesn't know how much more, upon which no a : ies: ; 
laziness to sit an hour in Bothner’s office. Mr. Bothner is | Teturns have been made to him. | © R. Perry, Freeport, ill., has sold out to Danley & Ca. 








e ° ° ° . * # a 
a worker who delights in the activity incidental to pushing a a fal 1 . 
: — j i C. W. Sife, Galion, Ohio, will move his store to Shelby 
the business. He is an economizer of force and a gen- Trouble in Providence, R. |. te e, Ga Ww nove hi e te ’ y, 
é : : . : oon : : ef , hio. 
eral that believes in discipline. System is Mr. Bothner’s AMUEL WIDDUDP, of the Kimball Music Com- sae 
watchword, and so perfect is his system that one does not pany, Providence, R. I., has been arrested on com- 4 tat $1,251.31 filed Tol | 
, ? d judgment tor wvl.ol Was 11e¢ against john 
~ Sane $23 y > .) » “ . : P yi P S 5 - 
ape cagehon plaint of |Z. E. Cory, who complained that Widdup Stratton Tuesday, December 8, the judgment creditor 


“ 


One can not call too early upon Mr. Bothner, nor too late. | pointed a gua at him and threatened to “‘ blow holes in | being William Kt na 
He is the first one around his factory and the last one to| him” if he did not get out of the Kimball warerooms, in | LO ET ee en ere ee 
leave. All day long Bothner is exceedingly busy, but for | which Mr. Widdup was looking for Henry P. Clough, a | 
all that no one can complain that plenty of time is not piano mover. An old quarrel between Widdup and Cory 


given to his errand when he calls, and Geo. Bothner, Jr., is | is given as the cause of this trouble. 


** 


The Taber Art Company have secured a judgment in 
the sum of $1,024.28 against the Saalfield Publishing 





a pleasant man to call upon either on missions of business Se | Company. 
or for the seeking of pleasant companionship. This is the Wm. Hutchinson, Westerly, Pa., is reported sold out. yo 
man who makes the Bothner action, who attended to the o¢ An order was filed in the County Clerk's office Wednes- 


The exports of musical instruments from the port of | day, December 2, made by Judge Lawrence, of the Supreme 


business during his father's severe illness of 1894, and who 
New York for the week ending December 2 aggregated Court, appointing Charles A. B. Pratt substitute assignee 


is now thoroughly active in the conduct of the house's | 








| ¢ - _ + ss4 - 
business. $18,480. os | in place of A. Frederick Silverstone, resigned, of Benja 
When Geo. Bothner took his son into the action factory Mr. Vanderbeek, who retired on account of ill health early this | Min W. Hitchcock, music publisher, who made an assign 


he builded better than he knew of. The young man was | year from the firm of Vanderbeek & Lattels, Plainfield, N. J., has | ment August 4, 1893. The bond of the new assignee was 
. repurchased his half interest and will re-enter business actively, | . 


exceedingly fond of ‘mechanics, and a complete knowledge | his health having materially improved ’ | fixed at $50,000. 
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Strauch Brothers. 

HE concern of Strauch Brothers is one of the 
smoothest running institutions in the United States. 
Considering its vast proportions, this action manufactur- 
ing concern is one of the best conducted plants in the 
country. Nothing known to action building is missing 
from this vast plant, and many innovations in the most 
mathematically accurate machinery are seen in this fac- 
tory. Especially is this true of the key building depart- 


ment, and one is lost in admiration before an ivory planer | 
the working of which is as accurate as a watch, and yet it | 


weighs many tons. 


Strauch actions and keys of Strauch manufacture are | 


completely made in the Strauch factory; more than that, 


the tools used in manufacturing are made in the Strauch | 


factory, many of which are special tools designed by the 


Strauchs. The only thing which this concern buys is raw 


material—lumber for keys and action parts; rods of iron, | 


steel and brass for the {making of screws, capstans, 
springs, &c., and silk used in grand construction. 

Several years ago the Strauchs, aiming for the highest 
place among the best action makers of the world, laid 
plans in this direction, until now every detail is made by 
them and directly under their supervision. 
fection every detail must have the closest scrutiny, and 
at no time must the smallest component part be neglected. 
Perhaps there is no product in the country watched with 
more care as is the Strauch action, and that is why the 
name Strauch on a piano action signifies the degree of 
excellence which it does. Never was the Strauch action 
more thoroughly recognized than at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, held in Chicago during 1893. The great 
and superlative award granted Strauch Brothers was but 
a fitting tribute. 

It is a pleasure to spend an hour or two with the 


Strauchs. The soundness of business argument that 


crops out shows that Peter Strauch has instilled his own | 
ideas in his son’s, with the result of a complete business | 


harmony in this house, and this is the reason of the suc- 
cess of the Strauch action and the Strauch keys. 








Wareroom Notes. 
Ts was a time when pianos and organs could 


be sold from warerooms reeking with dust. In 


those days the wareroom was simply a sample room, and 
the dust was inch thick on all pianos. The salesmen 
were not then quick and active. Frequently some old, 
rheumatic shadow waited on the ladies. You could place 
one foot on the loud pedal, run a finger g/zssando up or 
down the naturals, and sell the piano for a good price, and 
get the money, too. 
facturer was howling for morey. 

The natural course of ever.ts has changed all this, and 
yet there are warerooms on Fifth avenue, in New York; 
on Chestnut street, Philadelphia; on Boylston street, 
Boston; on Wabash avenue, Chicago; on Fourth street, 
Cincinnati, and on Fulton street, Brooklyn, where not 
only are there dust and dingy walls and uncomely sales- 
men, but where stock is out of repair, out of tune, and in a 
disorderly state generally. 

A representative of THe Musica, Courier was in a 
wareroom last week in one of the cities mentioned, and 
out of a stock of 18 or 20 pianos found 15 out of tune, 8 


that needed the varnish work touched up, and all more or | 


less dusty. 

And these pianos were high-grade goods, too, or were 
goods supposedly high grade. How can pianos be sold 
when they are in such condition? Suppose a woman of 
refinement and daintiness draws off her glove and touches 


the keys of an instrument covered with dust, what is the | 


first impression? Disgust. And disgust is a thing to 
fight against. No one who has not performed the work 
knows the trouble of flecking dust from piano stock. It is 
hard to keep it clean, very hard, and when times are slack 
it seems a waste of energy to take the duster and go over 
stock. Just the moment it is neglected, though, some 
grand customer comes in, and there is trouble; perhaps 
a grand sale spoiled. A piano out of tune in a wareroom 
is worse than no piano in a wareroom. The first case 
damns a sale, while the latter does not always ruin a sale. 
A high-grade piano is only high grade when it is in per- 
fect tune and the varnish work is in the highest state of 
excellence, and the entire instrument free from dust and 
from all imperfections of manufacture or store wear. No 
person of refinement is going to sit down toa piano cov- 
ered with dust or out of tune if he can help it, and sales 
cannot result from such careless treatment of instruments 
except ata sacrifice, and sacrifices do not pay store rent, 
salesmen’s wages or notes for goods. It is better to have 
an extra porter or two than to have your wareroom in 
anything but in the most perfect order. 
se * 

A sign noticed in a wareroom recently says, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men are requested not to smoke,”’ or other words to this 
effect. This sign is fit for a railway station, where all 
classes of humanity gather to catch trains and are noto- 
riously careless of their manners. In a first-class ware- 


To gain per- | 


No long waits then while the manu- | 


room, as this one is, the sign is surely out of place. No little difficulty there and then, he is not worthy of the 


man will puff a cigar in a wareroom where women are 
negotiating for pianos, and this sign will certainly be 
offensive to men from two causes. First, on account of 


name of salesman. 
* *# & 


A salesman is twice a salesman when he has the digni- 


its general offensiveness, and secondly, because it shows | fied and expert backing of a proprietor who thoroughly 


that inferior people go into this wareroom, else the dis- 
playing of this sign would not be necessary. 
| ** * 


The subject of salesmen wearing coats versus salesmen 
in their shirt sleeves during hot weather was the subject 
of discussion for two hours in a large wareroom once, and 
it was finally settled by the entrance of a woman. Three 
salesmen had their cqats off, and ‘one had his on. All 
tried to get to the woman first, and the man with his coat 
on won. The others were handicapped by stopping to 
put on their coats. Not one of those three salesmen 
would go forward without their coats to wait on a woman, 
yet they had Leen advocating shirt sleeve salesmanship. 

**# * 


| This is not the season for shirt sleeves, but it is for 
overcoats, and this reminds the writer of an experience 
one day in a big wareroom not 100 miles from New York. 
There were no shirt sleeves in that wareroom—ulsters 
were in demand, and worn while salesmen with cold 
fingers tried to show pianos to customers. It has been 
that way for two winters in this wareroom, and promises 
|to be so this. Enough coal is bought and consumed to 
keep these salesmen in a diametrically opposite state from 
| the arctic, but the heaters are old and the system anti- 
quated. Each year the house is going to remedy this 
| defect, and each year it is regularly shelved. ‘‘ Too much 
| money to put out now,”’ &c., is urged as the reason. It 
would be a good idea for the heads of that institution to 
figure how much they are out for labor each year by var- 
nish checking, extra tuning, &c., and the loss of occa- 
sional sales. The effect on the health of their salesmen 
is not a figurable item for this calculation, as the motto 
is yet ‘‘ Capital and Labor,’’ instead of ‘* Life, Capital 
and Labor,’’ as was the motto in that powerful book 
Put Yourself in His Place, by the late Charles Reade. 
** 

How many proprietors know how to come into a sale, 
and how many know enough to stay out of one? 

The temptation to get into a sale that looks promising, 
especially when business is dull, is great, and many pro- 
prietors yield, to their cost sometimes. 

A salesman is supposed to know his business, and if he 
does not he has no right on a wareroom floor. That being 
the case, the proprietor should not interfere in a sale 
except when called, and it is a good rule for salesmen to 
follow tocall in the proprietor before a prospective cus- 
| tomer leaves the store. This rule is not observed in ware- 
| rooms principally because salesmen believe that it is a 
sign of weakness to do this. Never was there a greater 
| mistake. The proprietor can be a mountain of strength 
| to a sale, and he appreciates this attention from his men. 


It shows that the salesman has used all argument that 
could possibly be brought to bear on the “‘ prospect,’’ and 
| if it cannot be sold no blame attaches to the salesman. 
| Proprietors should never go into a sale except when 
| called. Here is a sample case showing what might have 
resulted from a non-observance of this rule by a certain 
| proprietor who was not conversant with the methods of 
|a new salesman and was afraid he (the salesman) was 
not sufficiently ‘‘up’’ in the goods to close a sale. It 
| was the new salesman’s first case. He had gone to a 
neighboring town, ‘‘ 20 miles away,’’ ala Sheridan, and 
captured his people, bringing the whole family into the 
city. Now this should have been enough to convince the 
| proprietor that the salesman knew his business. Besides, 
| this particular salesman was blessed with a splendid 
record. Anyway, the sale was progressing finely, when 
the proprietor, who had been lounging around, obtruded. 
He took the sale apparently in his own'hands, and began 
to expatiate on the goods, taking an exhaustive line of 
treatment. 
looked bored. Still the proprietor kept on. 
| man, surprised at this interference, resented it by walk- 
ing away and sitting down. Another salesman, the head 
one, seeing how matters were going, went and lugged the 
| proprietor off, and a sale was saved. 

How much better it would have been if he had stayed 
out altogether. He would have preserved his dignity. 
Some proprietors make this a practice. When they are 
called into a sale they bow, and say, addressing the sales- 
man: 

‘‘I know you will not do anything the house wil! not 
sanction, and only hope that you may sell this lady a 
piano. Mr. ——,"’ addressing the lady, ‘‘I trust will 
give you every attention, as we would have you a patron 
of this house. You will pardon me, madam, for going, 
but if I can be of any assistance to you, please call, and 
I will be delighted to serve you.”’ 

And he is off and left a good impression behind him. 
In fact, he has given several good impressions. The 
salesman has been complimented, the terms have been 
spoken of right, and the manager is thought a polite and 
honorable gentleman. If a salesman cannot iget overa 


The sales- 








The man commenced to fidget and the woman | 


| 
} 





| 
| 
| 
| 


understands human nature, which is the study of men 
who would succeed in the music trade. 








Kranich & Bach Crands. 

ie manufacture of grand pianos is the height 

of a piano maker's ambition. It calls into play spe- 
cial ability, skill and experience. More are unsuccessful, 
either artistically or commercially, than are successful, 
showing that it is quite necessary to combine the qualities 
of an artisan with the ability of a merchant to place a 
grand piano on the market and have it gain ground in the 
estimation of the public. 

The factory product is of course the proof of the gain. 
Many concerns make perhaps a half dozen, just for the 
prestige a grand piano gives the house and for the advan- 
tage of including an instrument of such importance in 
their catalogue, but they never become more than minute 
factors in the sale of grand pianos. A few houses, and 
they among the old-time piano makers, control to a large 
extent the sale of these instruments. Kranich & Bach 
can be mentioned as one of the number. They have 
made a bid for this business, both in the quality of their 
goods and the price, and have succeeded. A visit to their 
factory on Monday last showed a few less than 100 grand 
pianos in process of construction. As it takes many 
months to complete and wareroom season a grand piano, 
this number represents about what can be found at any 
time in the various stages of construction, and likewise 
represents a sale which will be a surprise to the trade 
generally. 

One feature of the Kranich & Bach grand which should 
be given consideration is the patented action used in 
all of their instruments—they make all of their own 
actions, for both grand and upright pianos. This action 
insures a perfectly free and delightfully balanced touch, 
because it almost entirely destroys the frictional effects 
and because it permits the regulation of the action toa 
degree of nicety and accuracy seldom attained. 








Hardman & La Crassa Discontinue 
Business. 
es sroee LA GRASSA has 


retired from 


business and has discontinued the manufacture of 
the Hardman & La Grassa piano, and this instrument has 
Mr. La Grassa has relinquished 
which he ob- 


therefore ceased to exist. 
all claim or title to the name ‘‘ Hardman,’ 
tained, as is well known, through his association with 
Hugh Hardman, from whom he acquired the privilege to 
use his, Hugh Hardman’s, personal name in connection 
with the piano manufactured by Mr. La Grassa. What- 
ever privileges or rights he had in this name he has trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co., manufacturers of 
the Hardman piano, who have purchased certain mate- 
rials, cases, &c., together with belongings comprised in 
the Hardman & La Grassa factory. There need therefore 
be no further error on the part of those not informed in 
the piano business to the effect, with which the trade and 
public have been familiar, that there is only one Hard- 
man piano, that this instrument has been, is and will be 
manufactured only by the firm of Hardman, Peck & Co. 

Mr. La Grassa left town on Monday last for a short 
vacation. He has not decided as to his future move- 
ments, though it is possible he may re-enter the piano 
manufacturing business at some future time under his own 
name. In closing out the business of Hardman & La 
Grassa Mr. La Grassa did not part with any of his scales 
or patterns, nor with his own name, but sold merely the 
right to use the name Hardman in conjunction with his 
own, and such materials as had not been worked up. 


Lyon & Healy Annual. 

TT\HE issue of the Christmas annual, which is one 
| of the holiday advertising features of Lyon & Healy, 
is exhausted. Despite the enormous number printed the 
demand has been so great that they have already become 
a rarity, and the book is too expensive and elaborate to 
warrant a further edition. Inside a handsome title page in 
two colors some short stories about the retail piano busi- 
ness of Lyon & Healy are followed by specimens of the 
Washburn instruments and some of the special features 
for the holiday trade, such as musical boxes, small goods, 
stools, &c., with a chapter on the AZolian and a list of new 
music. The book also contains two compositions, Yale, "99, 
two step, and a song, Only a Rosebud That She Wore in 
Her Hair. 





Samuel Cook, Vinton, Ia.; C. M. Johnson, Parsons, 
Kan.; E. I. Wheeler & Co., Winchendon, Mass.; Henry 
Blumner, Portsmouth, N. H.; A. J. Harding, New Iberia, 
La., and Harding & Miller, Evansville, Ind., are the new 
corporations, companies, partnerships and individual men 
lately opening warerooms. 
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THE MATTER 


OF 


Advertising. 


— o—_——— 


No. 4. 





ERE is an ad. from the Courier of Syracuse, N. Y., | 
H that forms one of a series of such declarations, 
all to the effect that the dealers of that town are | 
‘‘down on the Kimball,” that they are trying to | 
‘*keep customers away” from the Ksmball ware- | 
rooms, &c. There is no hint given in the ads. that 
there is a combination of the dealers to effect this | 
purpose ; but they all make the same plaint, and we 
should like very much to know what is the actual re- | 
sult of such negative advertising : 





All Against————_ 


KIMBALL 
PIANOS! 


Isn't it strange that all the piano dealers 
in this city are ‘‘ down” on KIMBALL 
PIANOS? 

Isn't it strange that anarchists are ‘* down 
on the law”? Parallel cases exactly. The 
law is a hard thing for anarchy to buck 

against. KIMBALL PIANO is a hard 
competition for dealers to beat. They 
) know it, we know it, and you will learn it. 
Second-hand pianos and organs at your 


ry 


own price. 





W. W. KIMBALL CO., “rocpncne sat 








J. W. Looschen, of Paterson, runs a piano case 
factory, and he takes a good many pianos from firms 
who can’t pay him for their cases, as in the case of 
the cheap Prince piano concern which recently failed. 
That's all right as far as it goes, and perhaps Mr 
Looschen can get goods in this way at phenomenally 
low prices, but how can he guarantee them for 10 
years? The class of pianos he would be most likely 
to offer are only warranted by their makers for five 
years, and nine times out of ten there is noattempt to 
live up to even that term of warranty. Of course 
Mr. Looschen can guarantee them for a lifetime if he 
cares to, but he is taking a considerable risk. A piano 
that has to be guaranteed for 10 years is not usually 
a very high or even very good grade of piano, for 
the majority of the highest grade makers issue war- 
ranties for only five years, and the idea of a 10 years’ 
agreement serves to lessen the value of the instru- | 
ment in the mind of an intelligent purchaser. 





FOR SALE, PIANOS. 


John W. Looschen. 
CASH OR INSTALLMENTS. 


FREE LESSONS WITH EVERY PIANO 


I have just gotten in another fine lot of 


This ad. from the Fall River, Mass., ews is, bar- 
ring some of the superlative adjectives, as well con- 
| structed a Christmas flyer as has come under our 
| notice—if the advertiser has really good goods to 
back his offers, and if the question occurs to us will 
it not occur to every casual reader? Undoubtedly, 
and therefore the ad. is deficient in that point. One 
of the objects in advertising is to make your goods 
known : 





SUGGESTIONS for 
CHRISTMAS. 


A PIANO 
ls a Gift to the Whole Family. 








[CUT OF UPRIGHT.] 


During the month of December we will 
offer our Magnificent Stock of 
ligh Grade 


PIANO : ORCANS 


at prices that will be the lowest ever 
quoted. We have a great num- 
ber of BARGAINS in 


SLIGHTLY USED and 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 


both Uprights and Squares. 


OLN NLL LL LL ll. 





By our new three years’ system of pay- 
ments without interest, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a high 
grade instrument. 

We carry everything in Musical merchan- 
dise, and guarantee the prices as being the 
lowest in the country. Come in and see 
the goods. 


co. 6 GREENE, 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC, 


163 South Main Street. 








This ad. is good because it shows what an excellent 
line of goods is handled by Mr. Winter. Probably 


in other issues of the local papers he goes more into 
details, giving some prices, &c., but as a mere stand- 
ing card or an occasional reminder it is worthy of 
praise, if merely because the selection of goods can't 
be excelled. 

PIANOS. PIANOS. PIANOS. 
The names are their guarantee. 
Steinway & Sons. 
Mason & Hamlin. 
Ivers & Pond. 
Briggs. 
Boardmaa & Gray. 
Sterling, Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Standard Pianos of the world. 
For Sale by 

EDWARD WINTER, 
Kingston, N. Y 


‘Name the price you wish to pay and we will sell 


| ye u the best piano that can be produced for the 


money ” is a phrase that is running in the ads. of 


J. W. Martin & Brother, of Rochester, as seen below. 
= 


It’s a good idea when a house has years of reputa- 
tion to give confidence in its representation : 





Alteration Clearance 
Sale. 


Name the price this week you 
wish to pay and we will sell PIANOS 
you the best piano that can be 


produced for the money. 


J. W. Martin & Brother, 


Sole representatives 


) Steinway Pianos 
71 and 73 State Street. 


Cc. CLAY COX, Manager. 
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| The Traveler’s Daughter. 
R. ALBERT G. WIGAND, one of the popular 
M traveling salesmen of the piano trade, is the author 
of some pretty verses under the above title which have been 
set to music by Mr. E. Reinhardt. The piece will have its 
introductory presentation at the Commercial Travelers’ 
Fair to be held in Madison Square Garden, beginning Tues- 
day, December 15. 
Mr. Wigand is the chairman of the music committee 





Breitkopf & Hartel New Music. 
REITKOPF & HARTEL, music publishers, at 
89 East Nineteenth street, New York, announce that 
they have opened subscription lists for a series of new 
piano pieces by Edward A. MacDowell. This latest gift 
of MacDowell’s genius (Woodland Sketches) is being pub 
lished in book form. 
This special edition is printed directly from the plates on 
heavy Dutch hand made paper, and arich cloth binding 
and gilt edges make it a unique and rare Christmas gift 





Broder & Schlam All Right. 
Editors The Musical Courter 
EAR SIRS—Please note in the next issue of 


your paper the fact that the report which appeared in 





Tue Musicat Courier a short time ago of our San Fran- 
cisco house being attached had nothing to do with our 
business at al', but was done in a case in which we were 
acting as age) 5 for the firm of White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Company in making a settlement for them, and 
that the same has been amicably settled. Thanking you, 
Yours very truly, 
Broper & ScHLAM, 


Dunbar & Co. 


w a previous issue of this paper it was noted that 


the firm of Dunbar & Co. had organized and begun the 


we are, 


manufacture of pianos at 482 College avenue, this city. 
The enterprise was to be conducted ona sort of co-opera- 
tive plan, and several skilled piano makers were interested 
As in about all ventures of this nature, it was discovered 
at the end of the second week that a discrepancy in the 
division of labor and compensation existed among the 
members of the co-operative body and that a hurried ad- 
justment of its affairs would be the best move that could 
be made. Mr. D. F. Dunbar, who is the head and was 
the originator of the scheme, banded with Mr. Leon Les- 
nowski, one of the co-operators, who has capital, and the 
two have become the sole possessors of the business of 
Dunbar & Co 
man and has many friends in the trade. His confrére is a 


Mr. Dunbar is well known as a traveling 


practical piano maker. They will have their first piano 
ready for the market in about two weeks, and promise for 


it that it will be well worthy the consideration of dealers. 





high grade Pianos, which I will sell below 
cost, guaranteed for 10 years and keep in 
tune for one year. Now is the time to get 
a Piano if you want a bargain. 

Call and see them, it will not cost you 
anything to look at them, as I am always 
pleased to show them whether you buy or 
not. 

Remembcr that every piano 1s guaranteed 
by me for 10 years. 


J. W. LOOSCHEN. 
Piano Case Factory, Cor. 3ist Street 
and :2th Avenue. 

Or, if you want to see them in the evening, 


call at house 118 East 33d street, where you 
can see them any evening until 10 o'clock. 














PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 


GUBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI. 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 

BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS. , CINCINNATI 
THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 

BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 


THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HEWRT SET, CAUCAGO. 


7 
PIANOS -) 


Ft. $$ fy 
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CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, December 12, 1896. | 


T would certainly be very discouraging to be 
obliged to say that business is not in any better condi- 
tion than it was a couple of months ago. There must 


naturally be a reaction after a period of depression, and | 


this condition is now prevailing. The manufacturers are 
getting their share, some more than others, as will always 
be the case, and the same is true of the retailers. From 
what can be learned, however, the reaction seems to be 
more pronounced in the East than the West, and this 
applies equally to the wholesale and retail business. To 


some this seems a natural course of events, to others it | 


would appeal more to their hope for a betterment of busi- 
ness conditions if the reaction came from another section 
of the country. 

It is reasonably presumable that every sensible, 
thoughtful business man has asked himself at least why 
the United States should suffer so severely and for such 
a period of time in such unprosperous circumstances when 


there is really no natural cause for it. Certainly we have | 


had no crop failures, the country is not over-populated, 
and is really as yet in more or less of developing condi- 
tion. Everyone has his opinion as to why these conditions 
prevail, but that there is no settled conviction is apparent, 
or there would bea generally expressed demand to have 
them changed. 

Why should there be so few pianos made as compared 
with previous years? Why should taere not more be 
made than formerly? There are certainly more persons 
desiring pianos to-day than ever—the population is in- 
creasing and pianos are wearing out. 

There is something anomalous about the whole subject. 

Mr. Wm. C. Camp has issued cards inviting the whole 
trade and all his friends to a formal opening of his new 


warerooms on Monday next. In looking at these ware- | 


rooms in the beginning and at the present time it must 


be acknowledged that some one connected with the new | 
house must have good taste, as they are really handsome. | 
The pianos are in place and the concern has begun to sell | 


goods. 


Tinsley Brothers, of Harlan, Ia., are reported to have made | 


an assignment, with no statement of assets and liabilities 
as yet. The day previous to the assignment they gave a 
chattel mortgage for $4,000. The bank failure, reported 


a day or two since at the same place, may have had some- | 
thing to do with the failure of Tinsley Brothers. So far 


as can be learned, the house was looked upon as having 
good credit. 

Mr. J. V. Steger has bought what is known as the 
Keeney Block in what is soon to be known as the town of 
Steger. The ground is 110 feet front by 150 in depth, and 
the building is 100 by 125. 


Mr. Lyman J. Gage, of the First National Bank in this 
city, who was credited with some kind of direct or indi- | 
rect interest in the House & Davis Piano Company, says | 
that he does not know the whereabouts of Mr. S. L. | 


House, and fears that Mr. House may have become dis- 


couraged with the outlook for reorganizing the business. | 
It seems the Elgin proposition was hedged about with so | 


many provisions that Mr. House felt that he could not 
meet them. It is a most unfortunate state of affairs, all 
of which could have been avoided by simply insuring 
against fire. 

We have had a good many people in the city this week 
from all sections, the South, the West and the East. In 
the number are both buyers and sellers. The buyers are 
not buying as freely as it would seem they ought to, but 





PROSPERITY 


Comes first to the dealer 


who handles 


WEAVER ORGANS, sm 


Fall in line. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA., U. S. A, 








| they want their goods right away, which proves what has 
| been claimed for some time, that stocks in the hands of 
| dealers are light. The sellers say they are not selling as 
| many wares in the West as in the East, proportionately. 
Mr. E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
is making a trip to the Pacific Coast. Mr. R A. Widen- 
mann, of Strich & Zeidler, is in the city and reports hav- 
ing good success. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wickham, of 
| Springfield, Ohio, have been here for a few days; Mr. 
| Wickham on business bent and Mrs. Wickham on Christ- 
mas buying intent. 

Among the visitors were Mr. J. A. J. Friedrich, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mr. S. S. Harding, of Seymour, 
Ind.; Mr. C. E. Shuey, of South Bend, Ind.; Mr. O. J. 
Wigell, of Rockford, Ill.; Mr. W. H. Poole, of Boston, 
| Mass., who for an exception reports a good trade, mostly 
|at present from the West. Mr. V. Victorson was 
also here, accompanied by Mr. Charles Calman, of New 
York. Mr. R. S. Howard, representing Messrs. J. & C. 
Fischer, of New York, and Mr. E. M. Read, of Estey & 
Camp, St. Louis, Mo., were also prominent visitors. 








William Steinway. 
HE last will of the late William Steinway was 
probated on December 10. It is a long document 
in his own handwriting, filled with legal verbiageun neces- 
sary to repeat here. The appended account, as published 
| in the daily papers, gives all the particulars of interest to 
our readers: 


The Will. 

The affidavit accompanying the petition for probate sets 
forth that Mr. Steinway was possessed of real estate in 
this State valued at about $500,000, and of personal prop- 
erty worth about $2,000,000. The will, which was exe- 
cuted on July 12, 1895, was written by Mr. Steinway, and 
was witnessed by Harry D. Low, of Mount Vernon; 
Charles Lohmann, of Brooklyn, and A. Reidmeister, of 
this city. Mr. Steinway had three sons and two daugh- 
ters, and most of the property is left tothem. In the first 
| clause of the will Mr. Steinway states that it is his wish 

that his outstanding debts and funeral expenses be de- 

frayed as soon as possible after his death. The sum of 
| $3,000 is given to the German Ladies’ Society for Widows 
and Orphans of the City of New York, and like sums are 
given to the German Hospital, the German Society, which 
| has offices‘at No. 13 Broadway, and the Union Church of 

Steinway, Long Island City. Mr. Steinway gives the 
| sum of $3,000 to the persons constituting the board of 
trustees of the corporation of Steinway & Sons, to be ex- 
pended by them for the benefit of the Steinway Free 
| Circulating Library and Free Kindergarten, of Steinway, 
Long Island City, in such manner an@ for such purposes 
as may seem best to them. 


| Kruse and her five daughters, Wilhelmina H., Paula, 
Annie A., Louisa H. and Adolphine E. Kruse. To his 
son-in-law, Louis von Bernuth, Mr. Steinway gives the 
sum of $5,000, and to his grandniece, Julia Cassebeer, the 
sum of $5,000. A like sum is given to the executors in 
trust, to invest in such a manner that it will yield an in- 
come of 6 percent. The executors are directed to pay the 
interest accruing from the investment to Miss Lily 
| Henrietta Toussaint, ‘‘ the dear friend of my beloved late 
| wife, Elizabeth C. Steinway.’ At the expiration of five 
years the principal sum is to be paid to Miss Toussaint, 
if she is still alive. A bequest of $10,000 is made to the 
| executors, to be invested in such manner as they may 
deem proper for the support and maintenance of the two 
grandchildren of the testator, Meta E. von Bernuth and 
3ernuth. When they arrive re- 


William Steinway von 


| is to be paid over to them as a vested estate. Mr. Stein- 
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** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Sehoenbach 


Sums of $2,000 each are bequeathed to Mrs. Louisa | 


spectively at the age of twenty-one years the principal 


way provides that the taxes on these bequests shall be 
paid out of the residue of his estate. 

A bequest of $25,000 is made to Mr. Steinway’s nephew, 
Dr. Alfred T. Roos, of Munich, Bavaria. ‘The sum of 
5,000 reichsmarks, or the equivalent of that amount in 
lawful money of the United States, is given to the testa- 
tor’s native town of Seesen, in the Hartz Mountains, Ger- 
mny, ‘‘ one-half thereof to be devoted to the poor of said 
town, and one-half to the improvement of the Steinway 
Park, founded by me in the same place.’’ One-fifth of the 
remainder of the estate is to go to Mr. Steinway’s daugh- 
ter by his first wife, Paula T. von Bernuth, the wife of 
Louis von Bernuth. Another fifth is to be devoted to the 
education and support of the children of his son by his 
first wife, George A. Steinway, until they arrive at the 
age of twenty-one years, when they will receive the prin- 
cipal. The executors are directed to pay to the son, 
George A. Steinway, an annuity of $6,000 in quarter- 
yearly payments out of this income. Mr. Steinway says 
‘** This bequest shall also be subject to a certain agreement 
between myself and Ottillie C. Steinway, bearing date of 
June 24, 1895, providing certain quarter-yearly payments 
from myself for the support and education of my infant 
grandchildren and their mother, Ottillie C. Steinway, of 
Great Neck, Queens County, until each of said children 
shall have attained the age of twenty-one years."’ 

The remaining three-fifths of the residue of the estate 
is given to his three children by his second wife, William 
R., Theodore E. and Maud E. Steinway. The income of 
their shares is to be paid to Mr. Steinway’s daughter, 
Paula von Bernuth, who is appointed their guardian 
while they are still in their minority, for their support 
until they reach the age of twenty-one years, when they 
are to receive the principal. Mr. Steinway cancels all 
pecuniary obligations existing at the time of his death for 
moneys advanced to his son, George A. Steinway. 

The executors named by the ‘will are Charles H. and 
Frederick C. Steinway, nephews of the testator; Louis 
von Bernuth, his son-in-law, and Paula von Bernuth, his 
daughter, and they are exempted from giving bonds. 
They are authorized and empowered to represent the 
various beneficiaries who may be shareholders in the cor- 
poration of Steinway & Sons, or other corporations, at all 
meetings and elections. If any of the provisions of the 
will fail for any reason, such legacy will pass to Mr. Stein- 
way’s children. Any of the beneficiaries who contest any 


provision of the will, it is provided, will forfeit their 


share under it. 

One of the last paragraphs in the will reads: ‘‘ In case 
any of the beneficiaries named in this, my last will and 
testament, contest the probate thereof, or any of its pro- 
visions, or call in question in any court any of said pro- 
visions, with the intent to annul or avoid the same, then 





his, her or their share or shares shall be regarded as not 
devised or bequeathed, and he, she or they shall have no 


interest or inheritance in such property.’’ 


The executors have eighteen months in which to settle 


Mr. Steinway’s estate and make payment of the inherit- 
i P 
ance tax tothe State. The $500,000 of real estate is not 


taxable, but the $2,000,000 of personal property will pay a 
tax of 1 percent. If this figure is not changed by the 
appraisers the tax on the personality will amount to 
$20,000. If paid within six months after the death of the 
decedent a rebate of 5 per cent. is allowed by law. If 
custom is followed, the executors will apply to the surro- 
gate for the appointment of appraisers, who will value the 
property left by Mr. Steinway and return a full inventory 
This appraisement will form the basis 


to the surrogate. 
for the assessment of the inheritance tax. If the executors 
should neglect to apply for appraisers within the eighteen 
months allowed to them, the controller may report the 








Poe Pianos 


| Dealers will find in them just what 
| they want. 


§ Appleton Street. Boston. Mass. 








‘‘The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs. Softstop. 

‘‘Certainty. As the springs are 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 


thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work.” 
‘‘What Action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 
‘*The Roth & Engelhardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 





(372) BOHEMIA. 
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resides within the mysterious proportions of every ‘‘ Pro- 
totype 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








fact to the district attorney, whose duty it would be to 
make the application. The controller, for collecting the 
inheritance tax, receives as fees 1 per cent. of the amount 
collected. 


AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
‘AMERICAN PIANO MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION” RELATIVE TO THE DEATH 
OF THEIR FORMER PRESIDENT, 

WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


Whereas, Among the innumerable expressions of grief 
and sympathy at the death of William Steinway, former 
president of and always a moving power in this associa- 
tion, coming as they do from all classes—the statesman, 
the artist, the banker, the mechanic, the laborer, the rich 
and the poor—it is peculiarly fitting that the sentiments of 
respect, admiration and devotion entertained by those of 
his own craft in the city of his adoption, among whom he 
had labored shoulder to shoulder, and by whom he had 
been loved and revered as a brother, should be recorded as 
a tribute to the memory of the eminent man who has left 
us and as a guide and incentive to others who are to 
follow. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the character of William 
Steinway the exemplification of the most perfect type of 
German-American citizenship. In his great, warm heart 
and splendid brain were embodied the tenderest love of the 
Fatherland and its children, combined with an heroic af- 
fection for and devotion to America, her institutions and 
her honor, which gave him the supreme title of patriot. 
Neither the temptations of power nor the fascinations of 
wealth ever influenced him, and his rugged sense of jus- 
tice was an immutable law implicitly obeyed. His own 
experience of life gave him a clue to the hopes, yearnings, 
sympathies and ambiti ons of every honest toiler, whether 
the humblest workman or the powerful molder of the 
destinies of men ; and, as a result, no note of trouble or 
sorrow, success or achievement in others failed to find its 
unison in his heart. 

-esolved, That we desire to express the feeling of grat- 
itude toward him which has always existed among the 
members of our calling for the high ambition which he 
cherished for the industry to which we belong and upon 
which he shed such lustre. Only those who follow this 
calling and know its tendencies and difficulties can realize 
what a tower of strength William Steinway has been, not 
only in maintaining the art character of the product in op- 
position to the commercial influences of the day, but in 
establishing standards so high as tocommand the admira- 
tion and elicit the wonder of the artistic world. In offering 
to the memory of Mr. Steinway our token of affection all 
differences of opinion and practice are forgotten, and only 
a deep and genuine sense of thankfulness to him pervades 
the mind of every member of this association. 

Resolved, That, while realizing the sacredness and 
privacy of the unspeakable grief which, through the death 
of William Steinway, has come tothose of his own fireside, 
we feel that the closeness of the tie which. bound us in 
another way to him justifies usin tendering our deep and 
heartfeft sympathy to his family and business associates, 
and in asking for them that divine peace and comfort 
which ‘‘ the world can neither give nor take away.” | 

AMERICAN Piano MANUFACTURERS’ Association, — | 
Apocru H. Fiscner, President. 
KAMMERER, Secretary 
Rosert B 


PREAMBLE 


Rosert C, 
PRoppow, 
Wituiam F. Decker, | 
WituiaM Da.uiea Dutton, } Committee. 
FREEBORN G. SMITH, 








RicHARD M. WALTERS. J 
New York, December 8, 1896. 


The Board of Rapid Transit Commissioners at their last 
meeting adopted resolutions on the death of William 
Steinway, and elected Charles Stewart Smith a member of 


the commission to succeed Mr, Steinway. 

The resolutions, in part, are as follows 

‘William Steinway, a member of this board, died at his 
home in this city November 30, 1896. In point of service 
upon boards charged with duties affecting the transit prob- 
lem within the city of New York he was the senior mem- 
ber of this commission. Of earnest convictions, his dili- 
gence in the performance of his duties is well shown by the 
fact that, even stricken by his final illness, he urged his 
colleagues to meet at his bedside to perform a duty which 
he deemed of importance Firmly im- 
bued with the best tradition of the country of his birth, 
and holding it in affectionate remembrance, he 
theless a loyal and patriotic citizen of the country of his 


to the community. 
was never- 


adoption. 

‘‘A patron of arts and science, a founder of a great 
business, a generous supporter of many charities, a man 
of honest thoughts and outspoken convictions, he earned 
and deserved the affection and respect of the citizens of 
the city of New York.” 
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all concerned. 


Company, and the same thing that has been said of the 


company for the past month or more can again be re- 
peated. Orders are coming in all the time in quantities 
Factory running full time; additional workmen being 


added as rapidly as possible. 
fine retail business. 


quite a lengthy trip on Monday morning. 


e 


capacity. 
showing an amount of pianos to be shipped to all quarters 
of the globe. Nor do the orders stop coming in. 
thing shows that the factory will be kept busy for months 
to come. 


McPhail office, 
received. 


completed, 


all manufacturers and dealers to meet the requirements 
of all sorts and conditions of customers. 


in the piano rooms as yet 
celebrates that holiday with as much enthusiasm as is 
shown in more orthodox sections. 
course, the great holiday of the year here. 


letter about their piano, 
advocated it everywhere. 
an original poem that the writer had intended for a prize 
contest, but 


money or show appreciable profits at once. 
Chandler W. 
Norris Company, of 














BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

17 Beacon street, December 12, 1806. | 

TT’HE story this week about business will sound 
| like a many times told tale, for there is little change 
in the past few weeks. Wholesale business is wonderfully 
good; orders come in from north, 
and in quantities that necessitate increased force or in- 


south, east and west, 


creased hours of work. 

But while this is true of the factories, the warerooms 
do not show any marked improvement, and for December 
and holiday season it must be said that things are very 
quiet. 

There are some handsome instruments on exhibition in 
the different warerooms, new styles that have just been 
some extra fine grained wood in cases, im- 


provements in minor points, great pains being taken by 


There does not seem to be much Christmas decoration 
, but then New England never 


Thanksgiving is, of 


*es # * 


Chickering & Sons recently received a most flattering 
from one who has used it and 


Accompanying the letter was 


owing to some misapprehension had sent it 
& i 


n too late. And this is the poem 


Of all the pianos East or West, 

The Chickering is by far the best. 

So vibrant, rich and sweet of tone; 

So true, so good that should you own 
One—it will be a thing of joy, 

While life shall last—without alloy 
Without delay write you a letter 

To Chickering & Sons; or, what is better, 
Go choose you one-—'twill be a treat, 

In Boston city, on Tremont street. 


ss # @# 


It is not often that a new business commences to make 
Yet both the 
Smith Company, of Boston, and the J. A 
show a profit for the 
All of which is most gratifyi1 


Chicago 





nonth of their career. 


se *# & 


Business continues fine with the Vose & Sons Piano 


And besides this there is a 
So all are happy. 
Mr. E. W. 


Furbush is expected to arrive home from 


sn. # 
The Emerson Piano Company is also finding business 
xtremely good and the factory is being pushed to its full 
The order book is highly mteresting reading, 


Every- 


se 2 * 


On Friday morning, when the mail was opened at the 


telegraphic orders for five pianos were 


once.’’ Letters with orders are of such common occur- 
rence that they are taken as matters of course. 

Mr. Karl Fink spent an afternoon with Mr. Blake and 
Mr. Owen one day this week. 

** * & 

The Merrill Piano Company has just issued a new cata- 
logue of the Smith American organs. This business of 
the Smith American Company is to be continued on the 
basis of the firm's reputation, and will be pushed vigor- 
ously by the Merrill Company. 

The Smith American Company has been established 
44 years, during which time it has been awarded 285 
medals. 

The catalogue contains cuts of different syles of instru- 
ments, with descriptions and hints to purchasers, and is 
bound in a striking looking cover of greenish yellow, with 
black letters and borders. 

se 2 
The A. H. 


pianos, 


Stuart Company has just sold one of its 
mahogany Style 25, to Mr. Frank N. Robbins, 
cashier of the South End National Bank, for use in his 
residence in Newton. 

The Stuart Company believes in adopting the very best 
methods for putting up its pianos, Mr. Stuart paying per- 
sonal attention to every instrument built in his factory. 
This makes the cost of the pianos higher, but that does 
not matter where quality counts. 

The latest addition to the piano is the practice stop, 
which makes the action heavier for practice discipline. 
t is operated at the will of the performer by nickel pull. 

Mr. Stuart does all his own traveling, besides running 
When things are in order he takes a trip out- 
In this way 


the factory 
side, and nearly always places a good order. 
he has made several fine agencies. 

New England dealers wrote recently: ‘‘ The 
lam more 


One of his 
small piano has arrived and been inspected. 
than pleased with the case designs, while the tone is bet- 
ter than any other piano of the size that I have tried. I 
wish you success in your enterprise, and am pleased to 


consider myself your agent.’’ 
se *# 


Karl Fink was 


was omitted in 


Through inadvertence the fact that Mr. 
in town last week and the week before 
this letter. 

Usually Mr. Karl Fink is in Boston every other week, 


and is here at the present writing. Next week he will 


not be here, but the following week, that is, Christmas 


this city. This information is 


week, he will again visit ) 


officially correct. 


** *# # 


Do pianos really take cold? The following would show 
that they do 

‘Half the pianos of this country catch winter colds 
exactly as we do. They get hoarse, or have a cough, ora 
stiff note, or some similar complaint which cannot be 
cured by hcme remedies, but which requires tedious and 
expensive doctoring. 

‘In order 


should be kept in a moderately warm room, where the 


to prevent these avoidable ailments a piano 


temperature is even, say, 60 or 70 de grees, ‘the year 


round—not cold one day and hot the next. The instru- 
ment should not, however, be too near the source of heat. 
It should be kept closed, and covered with a feit cloth, 
when not in use, particularly in frosty weather. 

Always place the piano against an inside wall, and 
a little out from it. 

*? 2 


INVENTOR OF THE ORGAN COUPLER, 


Mr. Albert W. Wilcox, the 
cox organ coupler, died in Worcester 


employ of Mason & 


* 

inventor of the famous Wil- 
Tuesday morning, 
aged 70. He was once in the 
Hamlin, organ makers, of Boston, where he perfected his 
invention and later had it patented. He was born in New 
Braintree in 1826, and went to Worcester in 1846. His 


coupler is known all over the world. 








Notice has been published that all claims against the 
estate of the late Henry P. Sondheim, who at the time of 
his death was a partner in the firm of Hardman, Peck & 
e March 20, 1897, at the office 


203 Broadway. 


Co., must be 
of Wolf, Kohn & Ullman, 


presented befo 





And they nearly all said ‘‘ must be shipped at 





Instruments in the Chinese 
Army. 
W*. do not know whether the Chinese attributed 
in any degree their crushing defeat at the hands of 
the Japanese to the fact that the military and naval bands 
of the latter were equipped with instruments of the Besson 
‘*Prototype” make. At any rate they have just placed 
with Besson & Co., Limited, of London, a very large con- 
tract for military band instruments, amounting to consid- 
erably over $30,000. 
The Celestial warrior will in the future be able to do his 
fighting to the celestial strains, the potentiality of which 


Besson 





” instrument. 





VERRIL 





L PIANO 


The highest possible standard in Tone 
and Workmanship. 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Urchs Opening. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, December 9. 
HE talk of the town this week is the official 
opening of Ernest Urchs & Co., at which the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra played the chief part. Mr. 
Van der Stucken conducted the following program Tues- 
day afternoon 


Overture, Prometheus, Beethoven 


Orchestra. 


Concertstiick, mae er ee ene 
Mr. Theodor Bohlmann and orchestra. 
Albumblatt, . . Wagner 
Scherzo, . ce ctelbet io,1 Se Mendelssohn 
Orchestra. 

Cavatina from The Huguenots, Pape Meyerbeer 
Miss Nellie Amele Davis. 
hit, « . Bach 
Menuet, Pe a Mozart 
Orchestra. 

Piano solos— 
Berceuse, a ae a Chopin 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14, . . . Liszt 
Mr. Armin W. Doerner. 
Melodrame, Piccolino, oS eae eee 
Violin solo, Mr. J. Marien. 
Badinage, — thet Thomé 


Orchestra. 


Rain was pouring in torrents, but the hall on the second 
floor of the Urchs building was crowded to the walls by 
representative Cincinnatians. The concert was in every 
way asucccess. During the morning an orchestra, under 
Mr. Michael Brand, gave a promenade concert. 

The Urchs building proper is six stories high, with a 
and sub-cellar. The ground floor contains 
showroom, private office of Mr. Urchs, and general 
offices. The general effect is blue, and a handsome white 
and gold border on the ceiling, rugs, carpets, plants, 
busts of eminent composers on pedestals, a flood of elec- 
tric light, and last, but not least, a beautiful array of Stein- 
way and Hazelton pianos, completing the first view which 
the visitor gets. An elevator 12 feet long by 6 feet wide 
takes the visitors to the various floors. 

The second floor (Steinway Room) is finished in terra 
cotta and white and gold, with an appropriate adornment 
of rugs, pictures and electric lights. 

The third floor is in yellow and white, and is devoted 
to the exhibition of the miscellaneous stock of pianos 
which Messrs. Ernest Urchs & Co. carry. 

The fourth floor is devoted to the sale of second-class 
pianos, and the fifth floor is a general storage room. 

The novel feature for Cincinnati is the electric light 
decoration visible to passers-by. This consists of a series 
of electric lights to the top and both sides of the two large 
show windows, a large sign 6 by 9 feet completely lit up 
with electricity, and a huge incandescent lamp of 250 
candle power in the bay window on the second floor. 

Taking the building as a whole it affords every modern 
convenience for the extensive handling of a large piano 
business like that of Ernest Urchs & Co. 

The fact that Mr. Urchs succeeded in securing the 
Symphony Orchestra aroused the jealousy of one of his 
rivals, and the Orchestra Association has received an in- 
dignant protest from the latter. Piano men generally 
regard the enterprise as a brilliant stroke. 


basement 


came from New York for the occasion, gave a dinner to 
some of those who participated in the program at the 
St. Nicholas. C. 








Slaughter in St. Louis. 


HE appended ‘‘ad.,” cut from a St. Louis, Mo., 
daily paper, is raising a ruction in piano circles in that 
town : 
PIANOS SLAUGHTERED. 


The Enormous Stock of W. T. Bobbitt 


must be closed out in ten days regardless of 
cost. 

They must be turned into cash or notes bear- 
Monday, December 7, to 


the enor- 


ing 6 per cent. interest. 
Wednesday, December 16, inclusive, 
mous stock of pianos and organs of W. T. Bob- 
bitt’s, at 1114 Olive street, occupying five floors 
and baserhent, must be sold, and will be sacri- 
ficed at prices never before heard of—§$700 pianos 
at $350, $600 pianos at $300, $350 at $175, $300 pianos 
at $150, $200 pianos at $100, $100 pianos at $50, $50 
pianos at $25, $150 organs at $75, $100 organs at $50, 
$85 organs at $42.50, $75 organs at $37.50, $50 organs 
at $25, $40 organs at $20. 

The above stock of instruments 
Weber, Decker & Son, Kurtzmann, Story & Clark, 
Steinway, Estey, Kroeger & Son, Story & Camp, 
Vose and other well-known makes. On Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, December 17, 18 and 19, 
the pianos left unsold will be closed out at auction 
to the highest bidder at 1114 Olive street. Open 
evenings until 10. 


consists of 


We have been asked to comment upon the result of such 
a sale, and candor compels us to reply that the probability 
1s that Mr. Bobbitt will sell a lot of pianos, that he will get 
in considerable money and more notes, and that if this be 
true he will be likely to do the same thing over again. 
What’s to prevent him ? 

It has come to bea habit, this method of getting quick 
returns at small profits, and if the St. Louis dealers are 
now to have their first experience with such competition it 
will, beyond doubt, distress them exceedingly, but they will 
eventually get used to it, as dealers in other cities have. 
And, too, if they will but profit by the experience of dealers 
in other towns where similar sales have been conducted, 
they will keep quiet and let Mr, Bobbitt do as he pleases, 
which he will doubtless do anyhow—the better if he is in- 
terfered with, for every opposition, every mention of his 
name and tactics will drive peopie to him. 

If he has the goods he advertises, and there’s no reason 
to doubt that, he will make a splurge, sell em and lay in a 
new stock. He will make some sales that the other houses 
cannot make, and he will make some that they would have 
made if Bobbitt didn’t make ‘em. Every other concern in 
St. Louis has the moral, commercial and legal right to do 
just what Bobbitt is doing, or they need not do it if they 
don't wish to, but they can’t prevent Bobbitt doing it. 

It will be found when the thing is over that the entire 
purchasing power of the St. Louis public has not been ex- 
hausted, and it will probably be ascertained during the sale 
that the bargains offered by Bobbitt can be matched at 
some of if not all the other stores—at a profit, too, for it’s 





not fair to assume that Bobbitt: will sell at a loss, and even 





at the auction of the remnants they will either be sold at 
an advance over their wholesale value or else it will be an 
excellent opportunity for some of the other dealers to buy 
pianos at a bargain. 

Mr. Bobbitt doesn’t say that he is going out of business, 
that he is running a bankrupt sale, or a fire sale, or any- 
thing of that sort. He merely says he must raise some 
money, and he takes this legitimate means of doing it, 
without asking the consent of his competitors, Doubtless 
Mr. Bobbitt will pay some bills with this money, and that 
will be a good thing for all concerned, by which it is not 
meant to cast any reflection upon Mr. Bobbitt’s previous 
record as a bill payer, nor upon the other dealers in St. 
Louis, some of whom pay their bills and some of whom do 
not, pretty much as is the custom in other cities. 

What the citizens of St. Louis in general should be thank- 
ful for, and the music trade in particular, is that there isn’t 
a great hurry-up sale of $75 boxes under high falutin 
names. So, take it all in all, the Bobbitt sale mayn’t be so 
very bad after all. Anyhow, it can't be prevented, and it's 
just as well, if you can’t be happy, to be as happy as you 
can. 








Showing Wholesale Bills. 


There is one feature of work you are doing that we desire to com- 
mend, and that is where an agent or dealer fails to sell a piano he is 
representing, and in all probability after a customer has made a 
selection he desires to make it rotten and upset the sale if possible 
for his competitor, resulting, in our experience, in no benefit to him 
and a detriment to the dealer who has been successful in making 
the sale, causing him to cut his price, and frequently to lose money 
Such work weconsider unfair competition, and THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER,the greatest musical paper in the world, should lead the onset, 
for such people are making it more difficult every day for a reliable 
and honest agent to make sales. It is getting to be so bad that those 


who prefer not to use such weapons are compelled to do so in self- 


defense. Competition is all right, but falsification and misrepre- 
sentation are all wrong. Trusting you will continue your efforts in 
this direction, and weed this despicable custom from the trade, &« 


HE above letter comes from a representative 
Western manufacturing house, the name of which 
need not be mentioned. The first paragraph, while rather 
involved, would seem to ask our opposition to all ‘‘ running 
down ” of an instrument when sold, by the dealer, who did 
not make the sale. The particular point intended to be 
covered is probably the showing of bills from manufacturers 
to dealers. 

Of course, when two dealers are working up a customer 
and one of them effects the sale, the most graceful, the 
most sensible, businesslike action of the defeated one 
would be to pocket his wrath while the other fellow pockets 
his instalment paper, and to go to work all the harder on 
the most available prospect. If the defeated dealer at one 
time sold the make of piano which his rival has succeeded 
in selling he should not try to work the discomfort of his 
rival and his rival’s customer by displaying the wholesale 
price of the instrument. That’s mean and low and horrid 
and ungentlemanly and everything else that's wicked and 
contemptible, and to be frowned upon. 

The trouble usually in such cases is that the man worsted 
is in such a condition of general cussedness that he doesn’t 
see beyond the moment, for if he would but reflect he 
would find that not only does he gain no profit for himself 
but he compels his competitor to lose a portion of his, 
which wouldn’t cause him the satisfaction it oftentimes 





After the Urchs opening Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, who 





PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 


Practice Clavier are found 


only in the “Crown” Pianos. 


MADE AND SOLD TO 


GEO. PP. BEN 


ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


THE TRADE ONLY BY 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STBEET, 


CHICAGO. 
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does if he would reflect that he is helping to reduce the | business is sufficiently cut up and the profits sufficiently Wegman News. 
retail selling price or that particular order or grade of | small for every dealer to see it to his advantage to keep 
piano, which act is bound to rebound and hurt his own | prices up, not pull 'em down. 


price for similar instruments. Besides that he is showing | so human. 





But then piano men are HE Auburn, N. Y., Aud/etin says that the Weg- 


man Piano Company, of that town, is now shipping 





just how much profit he made from the customer’s neigh- 


bors who bought the same make of piano from him when The Otto Higel Company, 


Limited, 


at the rate of 100 pianos a month, with orders well ahead. 
Toronto, Canada, Mr. Chas. Miller has been engaged as superintendent of 


he had the agency, which isn’t the wisest course by a long | has been organized forthe purpose of manufacturing piano | the factory, and preparations are being made for the pro- 
shot for a man to pursue. Heaven knows the piano | actions, keys and other specialties. 








ductions of several new styles in 1897. 








PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


) 


Correspondence 


. with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, 


Secretary. solicited, 
OO)» 
So? Yoo 





Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely . : 
Mi can be obtained at retail of our eg- 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 


36 East (4th St, sccxe:, New York City. 
DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or ‘Bass? 


Whatever your voice. ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


“Ee” Thie NORRIS & HYDE <aacc. 
RANG 
OSING- SSS 
PHENO. Pe en a 


wr FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MERSON PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Over 60,000 now in use. Illustrated Catalogue upon application 


EMERSON PIANO CO.), manuracturens, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO; 
116 Boylston Street. ¥2 Fifth Avenue. 215 Wabash Avenue. 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 


CTRAUCH BROS, -- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 












/ 




























Aaer - 


is the latest ‘novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 

Simplest Construction 

Round. Full, Soft Tone a. 
Extensive Repertory. 





rf 
ae 


a 
ot “ 
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“Adler.” on account of 

these advantages, is the in- 

. strument of the present and 

» the future for the American 
market TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY, 











MUSIC 
ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING, 


The Most Perfect 
Production. 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work 
a and 
Book Printing. 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893. 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge 








THE * A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
* IN EVERY 
# « RESPECT. .. 
cs 
PIANO, * rwrerm 
, o CATALOGUE AND 


Philadelphia, Pa. TERRITORY. 





ASS STRINGS. Established 1867. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


ee 162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 














Have you seen our — 


f, NEW CATALOGUE ? 
Y, ae... 1 f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 


¢ 


bo . . Chic . 2 2 
Brunch OMlces :} 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Detroit, Mich. 





ADAM SCHAAF, ° 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS, Dunbar Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM; DUNB:, LR & CO. 
276 WEST MADISON sST., Factory : 482 College Avenue, 
ORICAGO, IIx. Near 146th St. and Third Ave NEW YORK. 








Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, ) 


57 Little West 12th Street, - New York. 





452 & 454 Weat 13th Street, ) 


CAPITAL, 


Tag BLASIUS PIANO C0.) “Sc oe 


oe GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


. ONE MILLION DOLLARS. es 
249-251 South Jefferson St., 











WOODBURY, N. J. om CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NePiaNosN) 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO,, 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York; 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 


a : frostenner “ — | 
+ THOROUGHLY FinsT-cLass K A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 


—~=F APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. = 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACEH, NEW YoRE 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, |: .5°*4 


PIANOS. - 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





a 





ffi 


SEEH 















THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STECER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson 8t and Wabash Ave., Chicago, /il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Senn FOR CATALOGUE. 


STUART PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & C0., 


107 W. Canton St.. Boston. Masa. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGET PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


Sunp ror Our New CarTaLocug, 


























= SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


«++ MADE BY ... 
THE SINGER PIANO CoO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 





PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
WHVY YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
SoRIOAGO.7 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durabiltty, 
The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 














OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





|LEHR 


| More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 
SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 

PIANO STYLE . 
WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. | 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities, 











Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


EH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
| 134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CiTY. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EaST 42p STREET. 
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209 F ) Bows Ry, New YoRK. 


MERGCo 


g aes UPON 2 






4 —* U 
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i LS PG ML 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright 





Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WEGMAN 


& CO. 


Piano Maniafacturers. 





gg yur instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot ada the nding in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
che r+ anand the world that ours eo excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. 


74 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


#RAND and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORKE-. 





KRAKAUER 


BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


Warerooms: 


159-161 E. 126th St., New Yerk. 115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 





LINDEM AN PI ANOS 147th St. and Brooke Ave., 
s NEW YORK. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 








(NCORPORATEO 18695 





PACTORY @ OFFICE 


1@T" @ PEACH STs Rw &., Pay, 





KRARICH & BACH otis: [POSTER PLANOS.| 


Received Hi teest pa - tne $s. nited tobe the mon MANUFACTURED BY 


tennial Exhibition, 1576, and are adm 


t 
© — Ins areas “1 y oF the Age. G —— for 
Teo | FOSTER & CO 
den.” Pric es aihee “ag Terms tate ok + oy 78 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
: > aie an oe , RO COERBSsATIKHK WN. FT. 


Factory, from 24% to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 





BAUER PIANOS.) rzz anpenson Piano. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., MANUFACTURED BY— 
Warereome: 226 4 228 Wabash Ane, | The Century Piano Co., 


Pactory: 1026 te 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerrty 144 Evizasetn Street.) 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


nates preg FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for Un ite a6 Sistas o- yo ~ br? 4 —_ rte NEW YORK 


staid Piana Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO.,°~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 
175 & 177 HESTER ST., W EIW apriehibis hee 


COR, MOTT ST., 














I THE 


WY ANDERSON & NEWTON 
TE _ | PIANO CO., 
. ZZ \ | VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 
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THE NEW PATENTED 





Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found nly in the “CROWN ” Pi 
Ferves YOU, witha pertec Piano end en-| DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
HE mieeoenes perrea THE ment sell | 
T 
ZATHER. BANJO. MANDOLIN, GUITAR, «| PIANO PLATES anD 
ISIC BOX i als 
PERFECT PRAC TICK c LAV TPR wit he ry PIANO HARDWARE, 
sane ty n the instrument or with only the sith 
tone, if desired. Avenue D and lith Street, 


GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 








Cor. Washington Boulevard &£ Sangamon St., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, U. 8. A, 








MUSICAL 





COURIER. 

















ren’s toys, &c, 


Sensational Novelty! 


““CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. 
clock work which also can be use 
The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. 
smooth music, unlike the various *“* Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. 
Patented in most countries. 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 




















Can be pares with a crank or with a 
as adriving power for child- 







Produces correct and 





Keeps in tune as well as a piano. | 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





Koniggratz, 


manship. 





The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 





Bohemia. 


AWARD: 

For superior tone quality, being rich, 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 


Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


Kiew, Russia. 


resonant 


in their manufacture. 








JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals; 
St. George's Church, New York, four; St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 


burgh R. C. Cathedral, four. 


ISAAG COLE & SON) w 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDsSs, 
426 and 427 Bast Bighth St, East River, 
NEW YORK. 


re S CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - - NEw YORK, 
Gen’! Agenis United States and Canada. 
New Vorw Factory: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


R. W. Tanner & Son Mice 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. ¥. 























NOT BUV..... 


Wi Finest w Finest ORGAN 


MADE? 
when you can getit at about the same 
Intending pur- 
logue, ete 





ie. 
as other organs are eid ror. 
should send to us for our 


®MILLER ORCAN Co., ¢ 
Please mention this paver. LEBANON, "Pa. 





The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 

2 ; able long 
= — a gots, is the 
* manufacture 
‘KALOPHON,” ™axxinctured 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, wellarranged music, and greatest 
durability of the instruments warranted. The 
“KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Ulustrated catalogue on jemand. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Bet ween 22d and 23d Sts. NEW YORK. 





Som Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Digloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 


World's Columbian Exposition, 
HIGHES g Chicago, 1898, for Violins, Violas 


and Violoncellos. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRro., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 
Viouw Maxers & REPAIRERS 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 

















Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution: liberal 
conditions. 

2 @ 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


THE VOCALIGN ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mase. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 


EU PHONINA. 
Seif-Playing 


Harmonica. 








OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


I. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 









Can be haudied b 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 


OF OLD wooD, Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
bearing the Easiiy transportable. 
stamp of the GUT Leipziger Musikwerke 


genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


«« Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Priedrich-Listrasse 11, 








best English Gut. 
to be had fromall 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 

EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 

Sachsen, Germany. 


BOEHM 
CLARINETS and FLUTES. SYSTEM, 
furnished at cheap prices by 
G. ULLMANN, Adorf in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis. GERMANY 














































: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL NICKEL &GROSS WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PIANO ACTIONS.  **AD*- 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! | 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; poane ae 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, | LONE UNENCELLED THE CONVERSE FINISH PERFECT. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


-  NBSw VTorREz. . . SOLID ARM BANJO 
FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0, _- 








‘ " CUTTER: ND ANUFACTU S. oo 
| IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURER ilestrated ou nistuns, Wass 
‘< Twist nor 
PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «no HAMMERS.) “;"" en 
.C. 5 ' 1K x“ 
?- ivery and Composition Covered Orgen Keys. RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, MANUFACTURED BY 
16. 





Telegraph and R. R. Station : OPFICE AND FACTORY: HAMILTON S. CORDON, /35 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK. 
ESSEX, CONN. ; IVvOoRYTON, CONN. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


’ The Old Standard The Old Reliable Wood and Metal. ~. .' Flue and Reed. ~- - Velce or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


' Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


|\ SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 


d 1833. Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895, Sisehn end Gouuied Raunt, Cay @auanmen Meaaaaanes ae 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME CARL, 

















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITA RS were and are stil] the only reliable inst: uments 











ses ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
of re,utation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
red MADAME De GONI, Mk we. A. peeers, | VR. S. DELACOVA | * 
) Mr. J. P. COUPA Mr. FE | Mk. CHAS, De JANON, 
nd Mk. H. WORRELL Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York 
] Mk. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, : -_ 
ra and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior Sole Agent for the United States for 
merits of the MARTIN GUIT — Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the famous 
the United States, but also in Eure They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding al! | 
4 ur = bh! ts 
attempts to puff up inferior and envatiable guitars y. BESSON & CO., 
cecee DEPOT AT ..---. e 
MH ° LONDON, ENGLAND. 
° C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 
Band and Orchestra Music, both fereign and don es'ic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &e. pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon applicatior 
— | Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in al! its appointments 
A SUPE _ IR INSTRUMENT AT Everything is imported and purchased direct ,the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
LOW PRICE. | finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

















Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
THE SPIES PIANO utes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrat ted Vic ylins, Vic las and 'Celios: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
MANUFACTURING CO., Shactfer) Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUEsS celebrated Violin Bows 
e.. Southern Boulevard, 
ast 02 ona 133d Sts., 
= new vorx. |HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO 








acs I a KURTZMANN 





| Uprights ana Superior Tone and Touch. a | A NOS 
-. Grands 
"| THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. | 
= A. R. FLEMMING, Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


on application. 

Leutsch-Leipzig, 
aermany, | SEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, C. KURTZMANN & CO., 
. oe LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1874, MANUFACTURERS, 


), 

















































































e. lishments of ts Find ae ra 526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 
_ BR pean 4 f. bye my e 
, “Titeocrssed Gosslages on HAI | PAINTER & EWING, 
— 4 PIANOs PIANOS 
or 87 vears -made on honor—so n merit ad 
a. Established 1852. STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
eee RR AO PHILADELPHIA, PA 
on = ase identicn 
OTTO — WRITE FOR TERMS fie Capen Pianos. 
- BEYER- . MANUFACTURED BY 
” A. M. McPhail Piano Co., THE ag ye il CO 
11. Lats On. Ven, BOSTON. l BROCKPORT, N. v. 
-_ ate Vv 
' MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 
: Piano Factory,) staNDARD ACTION CO., |<" °et creo" 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Y DRESDEN. Upright Piano Actions, | "‘S-wcnsecnenciee tee beng 











in localities where we are not represented. 





STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAYICONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the oniy manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20- 24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. Ware rooms and Offi ces: 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 2 l 5 to 221 WA BASH AVE.., CH ICAGO, l ie 


“fIMBALE= 











CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
ALFRED DOLGE: c& SOn 


—>- HIiGCHEsT AWARD eo 


om CIDE = 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
OCovVERAD Wits FINE BAIN. 


READS « The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 
(Signed) oe” 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Colambian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street, sai SV YORE. 


STORY : paves TARR Pui OS, 


& AND Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 
C K Soaiealee< 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORCAN CoO., 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. 

















THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 





RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














